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INTRODUCTION 

• 

Critics of late ye%rs^ have shown a tendency to put 
Anthony Trollope in his rightful place, and J am glad 
to remember that writing a enlogy of him twenty 
years ago I must have been, in my way, one of the 
first to do so after long neglect. I do not think they 
have quite reinstated him yet, and in so far as they 
have moved him up, so to speajjs:, thfy have sometimes 
had a slight air of apology and patronage in their 
labour. Yet at least they have placed him among the 
best of the mid-Victorians.^ In truth his place is 
higher. As an obser^sT-er of manners he is one of the 
most impeccable realists in our literature, and he has 
^one far, many times, in the deeper interpretation of 
character. We are so much the victims of fashion in 
these matters, as though we could not see the strength 
or grace of a man’s body because it wore the coat 
of an old period. I have a great respect for the 
best of the younger generation of critics: they have 
sincerity, at least, and an earnestness which in a few 
instances is not afraid of appearing (just the least 
little bit) owlish. Like other people they have their 
faults, however, and I fancy I can suggest two of 
these. One is to be unduly influenced by qualities 
of a writer irrelevant to his work, his religious views 
(it may be), or social theories, or what not — ^though 
this, indeed, is a fault of critics in all ages — and the 
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otter, more partic^ularly theirs, is to insist overmuch 
on form. I have read with great interest the work of 
Mr. Percy Lubbock on the form of the novel, a work, 
if 1 may say so, of remarkably^ lucid analysis. He 
showed the development of the ^orm of fiction to 
a more artistic completeness and a greater mental 
unity. Truly much is to be gained by an artistic form, 
but as I read I reminded myself that the form of 
a novel is of less moment than the genius of the 
novelist. Mr. Lubbock showed no sign of being less 
aware of this fact thaft I, but I have read criticism 
which did not bear it constantly in mind, and in this 
matter Trollope must sufier. His form, no doubt, is 
early or primitive; h# imfolds his panorama and 
strolls along commenting on it, hot dissimulating his 
sympathies and antipathies ; you see his events now 
from his point of view, now from that of his chara#^ 
ters. This may not be the best conceivable way of 
writing a novel, but more important than that are 
the scope and variety and interest of the panorama 
and the shrewdness and insight of the comments. 
And moreover, as Mr. Lubbock does not deny, every 
mode has its advantages also. 

When I wrote twenty years ago I compared 
Trollope to his advantage with Thackeray (painfully, 
for I am loyal to Thackeray) in the matter of faithful 
presentment of a similar situation. But this faithful- 
ness of Trollope has been stated sufficiently for the 
moment, and it may be more profitable now to think 
of him more generally and in regard to our contem- 
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poraries rather than his. I would not use the method 
of comparison aggressively, howwer. That is too 
facile a mode of appreciation ; we can admire this 
without disparaging that, and* to divide our love is 
not to take awa^%% Shelley has taught us. It is 
objected to Trollope, as to others of his generation, 
that he did not deal with certain phases of life with 
which contemporary fiction deals freely, such as 
adultery, unmarried cohabitation, prostitution, and 
so forth. It is a pity, perhapSy because he would have 
dealt ably with them, but is Jt not unduly dogmatic 
to assume that what he did deal with is less interesting, 
inferior material for his art ? Take the central situa- 
tion of this novel. The Clav^rings. A young man is 
jilted by a beautifis.1 and worldly young woman for 
a disreputable peer, with whom she goes to Italy. 

JChe peer treats her. abominably, starts an unfounded 
scandal about her, and dies. Meanwhile the young 
man has fallen in love with another girl and is engaged 
to her. The first young woman returns widowed from 
Italy, friendless in consequence of the scandal, and 
With the young man and his love in her thoughts. 
The young man befriends her and is diffident about 
blurting out his engagement. She tells him part and 
hints more of the horrible experience she has had, and 
complains of her friendlessness. He loses his head 
and takes her in his arms, Trollope showing subtly how 
she had ‘ asked for it ’ as they say, and so gives her 
the idea that he stiU wants to marry her, as she want® 
now to marry him. Well, why are this young 
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difScTiIt situation and Ms feelings and conflicts less 
interesting than the feelings, say, of a young man going 
on the loose ? Or take the situation of Hugh Clavering 
and his wife. There is no adultery involved, it is 
true, but the spaniel love of the, pt>or woman for this 
handsome, bitterly selfish and callous, ' in appearance 
every inch an English gentleman ’, her pathetic eflorts, 
his bored avoidance of her caresses, all this surely is 
as much a piece of authentic fife and as interesting 
a piece as a Divorce Court story ? We should be more 
cathohc in our ap|)reci^tions, and if we rejoice that 
our novelists give us what their predecessors avoided 
should none the less admire what these included. 
There is no table of precedence in the materials 
of art. 

There are recent developments of the novel with 
wMch Trollope’s work is, to be sure, in very obvious^ 
contrast. One of these, as I understand, is to dispense 
with a story altogether and give the reader atmosphere 
only. If I were thirty years younger, I think tMs method 
would tempt me to try my hand again at writing 
fiction, for it was the necessity of a story that always 
stood in my way. Fine things can be achieved in 
this way, as the late Miss Katherine Mansfield showed 
us, though I think another brilliant writer, who seenas 
to eliminate characters as well as story, goes too far. 
But is there any harm, if the atmosphere is truly 
given, in having a story as well ? Over and over again 
Trollope has given an atmosphere with a fine certainty 
of touch. In The Clm&ringSy for example : the Rector’s 
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suudy, the dinner at the great house, the Brompton 
home of Florence Burton’s brother,* Mr. Saul’s room 
in the farm, have many atmospheres been more surely 
and truthfully rendered than these ? In regard to 
two other developjSeats, I hope one may prefer 
Trollope's method without being too much'of an old 
fogey. One is the system of Mss Richardson and 
Mr. Joyce, in which a character’s thoughts and 
emotions pour out incoherently just as they are 
supposed to occur, all of them, however trivial, the 
task of selection and arrangement being left to the 
reader. If the character were a real person, and the 
thoughts and emotions accurately given, an impossi- 
bility, the result might have sojne value for science, but 
since the character is imaginary there is no such value, 
and Trollope’s system of keeping to the thoughts and 
fi^aotions germane to the matter in hand seems to 
have more value for art. The other development is 
the result of psycho-analysis. The novelist invents 
a ‘ complex ’ for a character and makes him act 
accordingly. The character is sacrificed to the ‘ com- 
plex ’ and the result is not something human. Better, 

I think, with Trollope, to render a human being well 
understood and seen and to leave the inferring of 
a complex to the psycho-analysts 
The last paragraph was intended to suggest that 
fashion for fashion Trollope’s is as good as some more 
modern. I would not be controversial, however, and 
let us come more particularly to The Clavenngs, 
Here I find myself limited by the fear that some reader 
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may make the mistake of reading this introduction 
before he has reaJ the novel : I would not give away 
the story too much. Its central situation I have 
already defended. Trollope himself, in the modest 
curtness of his Autobiogr aflrj, ^ his hero’s 

weakness ^ the fault of the book I cannot agree ; 
it is the very weakness and vacillation of the young 
man which make the interest of the situation and 
produce its subtle comedy. But better than this, 
I think, of greater value in its probing of humanity, 
is the relation, mentioifted above, of Sir Hugh and his 
wife. Trollope is not concerned to hide his own 
opinions, of course, but his restrained contempt for 
the man’s unimaginative brutality does not prevent 
a full understanding of the typ^, and his tenderness 
for the unhappy wife does not obscure her essential 
feebleness and unworthiness. ^'It is a fine stud;SL 
Trollope was just over fifty when The Claverings 
appeared in 1866 , and his wisdom was mature ; 
nowhere in his work are his comments sounder or 
shrewder than here. As this of Archie, Sir Hugh’s 
feckless brother, and his kind : ‘ But the job before 
him was a peculiar job, and that Archie well knew. 
In some inexplicable manner he put himself into the 
scales and weighed himself, and discovered his own 
weight with fair accuracy . . . How he did this — 
how such men as Archie Clavering do do it — ^I cannot 
say ; but they do weigh themselves, and know their 
own weight, and shove themselves aside as being too 
light for any real service in the world. This they do, 
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though, they may fluster with their voices and w^alk 
about with their noses in the air, and swing their 
canes, and try to look as large as they may.’ That is 
only worldly knowledge, you may say, but it is a rare 
worldly lmowledge,‘1ihe1truit of very exceptional powers 
of observation. There is wisdom of a bold sort, boldly 
expressed, about these brothers and an event towards 
the end — ^but I will not tell the story. I do not, then, 
qmte agree with Trollope that ‘ the chief merit of 
The Clavenngs is in the genuine fun of some of the 
scenes’, but I do agree that tffis is a great merit and 
more conspicuous here than elsewhere m his work. It 
does contribute largely to make this, what I think it 
IS, the most enjoyable reading of all his novels. The 
inimitable Doodles, Sophie Gordeloup, the dinner at 
The Blue Posts, the^ scene with Sophie and Hugh m 
!5erkeley Square — ^these are splendid fun at which 
one both smiles and laughs aloud, and contemporary 
novelists, who give us so much else, give us so little 
laughter. One has to believe, for it is his own state- 
ment, that he wrote at a level speed for the same 
number of hours every day before breakfast, and it 
has always seemed odd to me that this statement 
should have excited scorn for his lack of artistic feeling 
rather than admiration for so perfect a control of 
powers so considerable. But I feel quite certain that, 
whatever was the case with straightforward narrative 
or didactic reflections, these brilliant scenes of fun 
were inspired and thought out and chuckled over 
before he sat down to his desk. 
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It is impossible to discuss any novel of Trollope’s 
witbont insisting on its value as a document for the 
babits and manners and speech and attitude to life 
of bis generation, anS The Claverings is one of the 
most valuable because its rSngef is so extensive, 
Trollope knew more of the world than most novelists. 
He bad travelled (though I do not rank this so high 
as some do) all about the world, in America, the West 
Indies, Australia, Egypt, and so forth. He had lived 
in different parts# of England and Ireland. He was 
an able Covernment Cfficial, was at home in the 
huntmg field, and in London lived much in society. 
We may credit him a 'priori with a probable breadth 
of view, and we duly find it, he had also a remarkable 
faculty for observation and an extraordinarily accu- 
rate car. In this novel he is not concentrated on the 
clergy, and takes of them only a couple of types — the 
rector, who was also a country gentleman, and an 
uncouth enthusiast, to whose essential nobility of soul 
he does full justice. He deals with country gentlemen, 
retired captains, civil engineers, minor hangers-on of 
diplomacy, brilliantly fashionable women, modest and 
serviceable women. Of course we find curious differ- 
ences. The whole treatment of Lady Ongar, shunned 
by everybody without an atom of evidence against 
her, merely because her husband had said he was going 
to divorce her, is a startling example of Victorian 
timidity. Her sister’s comment — ‘ Who can say what 
is absolutely wrong and what only imprudent ? ’ — 
is a masterly strobe of illustration. (By the way, 
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Count PateroJS, who was prepared to take her o:ff her 
husband’s hands for money and ®on the husband’s 
death tried to force her to marry him, and yet re- 
mained good-humoured and ^gentlemanlike in his 
baseness, is a chasacter both convincing in its truth 
and remote from stock types.) Then the ®unabashed 
predominance of money in all matrimonial ahairs 
When the hero brings his betrothed to his house 
almost the first question of his father, an exceptionally 
generous man, is, ^ What money j^s she to have ? ’ 
You find this attitude even* freer fiorn blushes in 
Miss Austen, to be sure. Fanny Clavering’s submission 
to her parents’ view of a proposal as a matter of course 
is another difference. Then? there are innumerable 
slight differences from our own times which one might 
note, m habits, modes of address and what not, to me 
^ least of perpetual interest. But what, after all, 
I think might w'-ell make the strongest impression on 
the reader is the likeness, m their speech and manners 
and views of life, of these people of sixty years ago 
to thoir counterparts to-day. Immense changes no 
doubt there have been, as we are always being told, 
and yet how much likeness remains. To my ear, at 
least, the speech of Trollope’s upper class people, 
with its homeliness and curtness, is far more like 
that of such people in our own time than their speech 
as reported in almost any later novel I can think of. 
Harry’s quarrel with his masterful cousin, or Captain 
Boodle fearfully wondering if there is any truth in 
Spiritualism — I could pile up instance after instance 
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of wliat you might hear to-day, but are not likely 
to see so well reported. But of this and other causes 
for interest, and of Trollope’s many excellences, let 
so much have been said. If the reader by chance 
has made the mistake I was? afraid of, he will be 
impatient"' for the story. 

G. S STREET. 
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CHAPTER I 

JULIA BEABAZON 

The gardens of Clavering Park were removed some 
three hundred yards from the large, square, sombre- 
looking stone mansion which was the country-house of 
Sir Hugh Clavering, the eleventh barojjet of that name ; 
and in these gardens, which had^but little of beauty to 
recommend them, I will introduce my readers to two of 
the personages with whom I wish to make them acquainted 
in the folio-wing story. It was now the end of August, 
and the parterres, beds, and bi^s of lawn were dry, dis- 
figured, and almost u^ly, from the effects of a long 
drought. In gardens to which care and labour are given 
abundantly, flower-beds will be pretty, and grass will be 
green, let the weather^ be what it may ; but care and 
l^our were but scantily bestowed on the Clavering 
Gardens, and everything was yellow, adust, harsh, and 
dry. Over the burnt turf, towards a gate that led to the 
house, a lady was walking, and by her side there walked 
a gentleman. 

‘ You are going in, then, Miss Brabazon,’ said the 
gentleman, and it was very manifest from his tone that he 
intended to convey some deep reproach in his words. 

‘ Of course I am gomg in,’ said the lady, ‘ You asked 
me to walk with you, and I refused. You have now 
waylaid me, and therefore I shall escape, — ^unless I am 
prevented by violence.’ As she spoke she stood still for 
a moment, and looked into his face with a smile which 
seemed to indicate that if such violence were used, within 
rational bounds, she would not feel herself driven to great 
anger. 

But though she might bo inclined to be playful, he was 
by no means in that mood. ‘ And why did you refuse me 
when I asked you ? ’ said he. 

252 B 
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‘ For two reasons : partly because I thought it better 
to avoid any conversation with you ’ 

‘ That is civil to an old friend.* 

‘ But chiefly,’ and now as she spoke she drew herself 
up, and dismissed the smile from her face, and allowed 
her eyes to fall upon the ground 4 ‘ but chiefly because 
I thought that Lord Ongar wcfuld •prefer that I should 
not roam ‘alone about Clavering Park with any young 
gentleman while I am down here ; and that he might 
specially object to my roaming with you, were he to know 
that you and I were — old acquaintances. Now I have 
been very frank, Mr. Clavering, and I think that that 
ought to be enough.’ 

‘ You are afraid of him already, then ? ’ 

‘ I am afraid of offe’^ding any one whom I love, and 
especially any one to whom I owe any duty.’ 

‘ Enough ! indeed it is not. From what you know of 
me, do you think it likely that that will jbe enough ? ’ 
He was now standing in front of her, between her and the 
gate, and she made no effort to le^ve him. 

‘ And what is it you want ? I suppose you do not mean 
to fight Lord Ongar, and that if you did you would not 
come to me.’ , ^ 

‘ Fight him ! No ; I have no quarrel with him. Fight- 
ing him would do no good.’ 

‘ None in the least ; and he would not fight if you were 
to ask him ; and you could not ask without being false 
to me.’ 

‘ I should have had an example for that, at any rate.’ 

‘ That ’s nonsense, Mr. Clavering. My falsehood, if you 
should choose to call me false, is of a very different nature, 
and is pardonable by all laws known in the world.* 

‘ You are a jilt, — ^that is all.’ 

* Come, Harry, don’t use hard words,’ and she put her 
hand kindly upon his arm. ‘ Look at me, such as I am, 
and at yourself, and then say whether anything but 
misery could come of a match between you and me. 
Our ages by the register are the same, but I am ten years 
older than you by the world. I have two hundred a year, 
and I owe at this moment six hundred pounds. You have, 
perhaps, double as much, and would lose half of that 
if you married. You are an usher at a school.’ 
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* No, madam, I am not an usher at a school.’ 

‘ Well, well, you know I don’t mean td make you angry,’ 

‘ At the present moment, I am a schoolmaster, and if 
I remained so, I might fairly look forward to a liberal 
income. But I am going to give t6at up.’ 

‘ You will not be mor% for matrimony because you are 
going to give up your profession. Now Lord Ongar has — 
heaven knows what ; — ^perhaps sixty thousand a year.’ 

‘ In all my life I never heard such effrontery, — such 
barefaced shameless worldliness ! ’ 

‘ Why should I not love a man with a large income ? * 

‘ He is old enough to be your father.’ 

* He is thirty-six, and I am twenty-four,* 

* Thirty-six ! ’ • 

* There is the peerage for you t(f look at. But, my dear 
Harry, do you not know that you are perplexing me and 
yourself too, for nothing ? I was fool enough when I came 
here from Nice, after papa’s death, to let you talk nonsense 
to me for a month or two,’ » 

‘ Did you or did you ciot swear that you loved me ? ’ 

* Oh, Mr. Clavering, I did not imagine that your strength 
would have condescended to take such advantage over the 
weakness of a woman. • I remember no oaths of any kind, 
and what foolish assertions I may have made, I am not 
goiag to repeat. It must have become manifest to you 
during these two years that all that was a romance. 
If it be a pleasure to you to look back to it, of that pleasure 
I cannot deprive you. Perhaps I also may sometimes 
look back. But I shall never speak of that time again ; 
and you, if you are as noble as I take you to be, will not 
speak of it either. I know you would not wish to injure 
me.’ 

‘ I would wish to save you from the misery you are 
bringing on yourself.’ 

‘ In that you must allow me to look after myself. Lord 
Ongar certainly wants a wife, and I intend to be true to 
him, — and useful.’ 

* How about love ? ’ 

* And to love him, sir. Do you think that no man can 
win a woman’s love, unless he is filled to the brim with 
poetry, and has a neck like Lord Byron, and is handsome 
like your worship ? You are very handsome, Harry, and 
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you, too, should go into the market and make the best of 
yourself. Why sSould you not learn to love some nice 
girl that has money to assist you ? ’ 

‘ Julia I ’ 

‘ No, sir ; I will not be called Julia. If you do, I will 
be insulted, and leave you in^t^ntly. I may call you 
Harry, as, being so much younger, — though we were born 
in the same month, and as a sort of cousin. But I shall 
never do that after to-day.’ 

‘ You have courage enough, then, to tell me that you 
have not ill-used me ? ’ 

‘ Certainly I have. Why, what a fool you would have 
me bo ! Look at me, and tell me whether I am fit to be 
the wife of such* a one as you. By the time you are 
entering the world, I shSU be an old woman, and shall have 
lived my life. Even if I were fit to be your mate when 
we were living here together, am I fit, after what I have 
done and seen during the last two years ? Do you think 
it would really do any ^od to any one if I were to jilt, 
as you call it. Lord Ongar, aifd tell them all, — your 
cousin, Sir Hugh, and my sister, and your father, — that 
I was going to keep myself up, and marry you when you 
were ready for me ? ’ * • 

‘ You mean to say that the evil is done.’ 

‘ No, indeed. At the present moment I owe six hundred 
pounds, and I don’t know where to turn for it, so that my 
husband may not be dunned for my debts as soon as he 
has married me. What a wife I should have been for 
you ; — should I not ? ’ 

‘ I could pay the six hundred pounds for you with money 
that I have earned myself, though you do call me an 
usher ; and perhaps would ask fewer questions about it 
than Lord Ongar will do with all his thousands.’ 

‘ Dear Harry, I beg your pardon about the usher. Of 
course, I know that you are a fellow of your college, and 
that St. Cuthbert’s, where you teach the boys, is one of 
the grandest schools in England ; and I hope you’ll be 
a bishop ; nay, — think you will, if you make up your 
mind to try for it.’ 

‘ I have given up all idea of going into the church.’ 

* Then you’ll be a judge. I know you’ll be great and 
distinguished, and that you’ll do it all yourself. You are 
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distinguished already. If you could only know how 
infinitely 1 should prefer your lot to name I Oh, Harry, 
I envy you ! I do envy you ! You have got the ball at 
your feet, and the world before you, and can win every- 
thing for yourself.’ • 

But nothmg is any^ing without your love.’ 

‘ Psha I Love, indeed.* What could I do for you but 
luin you ? You know it as well as I do ; but you are 
selfish enough to wish to continue a romance which would 
be absolutely destructive to me, though for a while it 
might afford a pleasant relaxation to your graver studies. 
Harry, you can choose in the world. You have divinity, 
and law, and literature, and art. And if debarred from 
love now by the exigencies of labour, y(^u wiU be as fit for 
love m ten years’ time as you ar^at present.’ 

‘ But I do love now.’ 

‘ Be a man, then, and keep it to yourself. Love is not 
to be our master. You can choose, as I say ; but I have 
had no choice, — no choice but ijp be married well, or to 
go out like a snufi of a^ candle. I don’t like the snufi of 
a candle, and, therefore, I am gomg to be married well.’ 

‘ And that suffices ? ’ 

‘ It must suffice. Ai^d why should it not suffice ? You 
afe very uncivil, cousin, and very unlike the rest of the 
world. Everybody compliments me on my marriage. 
Lord Ongar is not only rich, but he is a man of fashion, 
and a man of talent.’ 

‘ Are you fond of race-horses yourself ? ’ 

‘ Very fond of them ’ 

* And of that kind of life ? ’ 

‘ Very fond of it. I mean to be fond of everything that 
Lord Ongar likes. I know that I can’t change him, and 
therefore I shall not try.’ 

‘ You are right there, Miss Brabazon.’ 

‘ You mean to be impertinent, sir , but I will not take 
it so. This is to be our last meeting in private, and I won’t 
acknowledge that I am insulted. But it must be over now, 
Harry ; and here I have been pacing round and round the 
garden with you, in spite of my refusal ]ust now. It must 
not be repeated, or things will be said which I do not mean 
to have ever said of me. Good-bye, Harry,’ 

* Good-bye, Julia.* 
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‘ Well, for that once let it pass. And remember this ; 
I have told yon all my hopes, and my one trouble. I have 
been thus open with you because I thought it might serve 
to make you look at things in a right light. I trust to your 
honour as a gentleman to repeat nothing that I have said 
to you.’ 

‘ I am not given to repeat subh things as those.’ 

‘ I’m sure you are not. And I hope you will not mis- 
understand the spirit m which they have been spoken. 
I shall never regret what I have told you now, if it tends 
to make you perceive that we must both regard our past 
acquaintance as a romance, which must, from the stern 
necessity of things, be treated as a dream which we have 
dreamt, or a poem which we have read.’ 

‘ You can treat it asfyou please.’ 

‘ God bless you, Harry ; and I will always hope for 
your welfare, and hear of your success with joy. Will you 
come up and shoot with them on Thursday ? ’ 

‘ What, with Hugh ? ^No ; Hugh and I do not hit it 
ofl together. If I shot at Claverirjg I should have to do it 
as a sort of head-keeper. It ’s a higher position, I know, 
than that of an usher, but it doesn’t suit me.’ 

‘ Oh, Harry ! that is so cruel ! * But you will come up 
to the house. Lord Ongar will be there on the thirty- 
first ; the day after to-morrow, you know.’ 

* I must decline even that temptation. I never go into 
the house when Hugh is there, except about twice a year 
on solemn invitation — ^just to prevent there being a family 
quarrel.’ 

‘ Good-bye then,’ and she offered him her hand. 

‘ Good-bye, if it must be so.’ 

‘ I don’t know whether you mean to grace my marriage ? ’ 

* Certainly not. I shall be away from Clavering, so that 
the marriage bells may not wound my ears. For the 
matter of that, I shall be at the school.’ 

‘ I suppose we shall meet some day in town.’ 

‘ Most probably not. My ways and Lord Ongar’s will be 
altogether different, even ff I should succeed in getting up 
to London. If you ever come to see Hermione here, I may 
chance to meet you in the house. But you will not do 
that often, the place is so dull and unattractive.’ 

‘ It IS the dearest old park.* 
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‘ You won’t care mucli for old parks as Lady Ongar.’ 

‘ You don’t know wkat I may calre about as Lady 
Ongar ; but as Julia Brabazon I will now say good-bye 
for the last time.’ Then they parted, and the lady 
returned to the great house, while Tiarry Olavering made 
his way across the paift: Jowards the rectory. 

Three years before "this scene in the gardens at Clavering 
Park, Lord Brabazon had died at Nice, leaving one 
unmarried daughter, the lady to whom the reader has 
just been introduced. One other daughter he had, who 
was then already married to Sir Hugh Clavering, and Lady 
Clavering was the Hermione of whom mention has been 
already made. Lord Brabazon, whose peerage had 
descended to him in a direct line from the times of the 
Plantagenets, was one of those*unfortunate nobles, of 
whom England is burdened with but few, who have no 
means equal to their rank. He had married late in life, 
and had died without a male heir. The title which had 
come from the Plantagenets wa* now lapsed ; and when 
the last lord died, aboirt four hundred a year was divided 
between his two daughters. The elder had already made 
an excellent match, as regarded fortune, in marrying Sir 
Hugh Clavering ; and the younger was now about to 
make a much more splendid match in her aUiance with 
Lord Ongar. Of them I do not know that it is necessary 
to say much more at present. 

And of Harry Clavering it perhaps may not be necessary 
to say much in the way of description. The attentive 
reader will have already gathered nearly all that should 
be known of him before he makes himself known by his 
own deeds. He was the only son of the Reverend Henry 
Clavering, rector of Clavering, uncle of the present Sir 
Hugh Clavering, and brother of the last Sir Hugh. The 
Reverend Henry Clavering, and Mrs. Clavering his wife, 
and his two daughters, Mary and Fanny Clavering, lived 
always at Clavering Rectory, on the outskirts of Clavering 
Park, at a full mile’s distance from the house. The 
church stood in the park, about midway between the two 
residences. When I have named one more Clavering, 
Captain Clavering, Captain Archibald Clavering, Sir 
Hugh’s brother, and when I shall have said also that both 
Sir Hugh and Captain Clavering were men fond of pleasure 
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and fond of money, I shall have said all that I need now 
say about the ClaVering family at large. 

Julia Brabazon had indulged in some reminiscence of 
the romance of her past poetic life when she talked of 
consulship between her and Harry Clavering. Her sister 
was the wife of Harry Ciaveringis trst cousin, but between 
her and Harry there was no relationship whatever. When 
old Lord Brabazon had died at Nice she had come to 
Olavering Park, and had created some astonishment 
among those who knew Sir Hugh by making good her 
footing in his estabhshment. He was not the man to take 
up a wife’s sister, and make his house her home, out of 
charity or from domestic love. Lady Clavering, who had 
been a handsome woman and fashionable withal, no 
doubt may have had sCme influence ; but Sir Hugh was 
a man much prone to follow his own courses. It must 
be presumed that Julia Brabazon had made herself 
agreeable in the house, and probably also useful. She had 
been taken to London f^through two seasons, and had 
there held up her head among the bravest. And she had 
been taken abroad, — ^for Sir Hugh did not love Clavering 
Park, except during six weeks of partridge-shootmg ; 
and she had been at Newmarket •with them, and at tiie 
house of a certain fast hunting duke with whom Sir Hugh 
was intimate ; and at Brighton with her sister, when it 
suited Sir Hugh to remain alone at the duke’s ; and then 
again up in London, where she finally arranged matters 
with Lord Ongar. It was acknowledged by all the friends 
of the two families, and indeed I may say of the three 
families now — among the Brabazon people, and the 
Ciavermg people, and the Courton people, — ^Lord Ongar’s 
family name was Courton, — ^that Julia Brabazon had been 
very clever. Of her and Harry Clavering together no one 
had ever said a word. If any words had been spoken 
between her and Hermione on the subject, the two sisters 
had been discreet enough to manage that they should go 
no farther. In those short months of Julia’s romance 
Sir Hugh had been away from Clavering, and Hermione 
had been ranch occupied in giving birth to an heir. JuHa 
had now lived past her one short spell of poetry, had 
written her one sonnet, and was prepared for the business 
of the world. 
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HAEEY CLAVEKIN0 CHOOSES HIS PEOFBSSIOH 

• 

Haery Claveeing iijiglit not be an usher, but, never- 
theless, he was home for the holidays. And who can say 
where the usher ends and the schoolmaster begins ? He, 
perhaps, may properly be called an usher, who is hired by 
a private schoolmaster to assist himself in his private 
occupation, whereas Harry Clavering had been selected 
by a public body out of a hundred candidates, with much 
real or pretended reference to certificates of qualification. 
He was certainly not an usher, as he was paid three 
hundred a year for his work, — ^whtch is*quite beyond the 
mark of ushers. So much was certain ; but yet the word 
stuck in his throat and made him uncomfortable. He did 
not like to refiect that he was home for the holidays. 

But he had determined that he would never come home 
for the holidays again. At Christmas he would leave the 
school at which he had won his appointment with so much 
trouble, and go into an open profession. Indeed he had 
chosen his profession, and his mode of entering it. He 
w^ld become a civil engineer, and perhaps a land sur- 
veyor, and with this view he would enter himself as 
a pupil in the great house of Beilby and Burton. The 
terms even had been settled. He was to pay a premium 
of five hundred pounds and join Mr. Burton, who was 
settled in the town of Stratton, for twelve months before 
he placed himself in Mr. Beilby’ s office in London. Strat- 
ton was less than twenty miles from Clavermg. It was 
a comfort to him to think that he could pay this five 
hundred pounds out of his own earnings, without troubling 
his father. It was a comfort, even though he had earned 
that money by ‘ ushering ’ for the last two years. 

When he left Julia Brabazon in the garden, Harry 
Clavering did not go at once home to the rectory, but 
sauntered out all alone into the park, intending to indulge 
in reminiscences of his past romance. It was all over, 
that idea of having Julia Brabazon for his love ; and now 
he had to ask himself whether he intended to be made 
permanently miserable by her worldly falseness, or 
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whetlier he would borrow something of her worldly 
wisdom, and agree with himself to look back on what was 
past as a pleasurable escitement in his boyhood. Of 
course we all know that really permanent misery was in 
truth out of the quefstion. Nature had not made him 
physically or mentally so poor a crorature as to be incapable 
of a cure. But on this occasion*^ lie decided on permanent 
misery. There was about his heart, — about his actual 
anatomical heart, with its internal arrangement of valves 
and blood-vessels, — a heavy dragging feel that almost 
amounted to corporeal pain, and which he described to 
himself as agony. Why should this rich, debauched, dis- 
reputable lord have the power of taking the cup from his 
lip, the one morssl of bread which he coveted from his 
mouth, his one ingot OjHreasure out of his coffer ? Fight 
him ! No, he knew he could not fight Lord Ongar. The 
world was against such an arrangement. And in truth 
Harry Clavering had so much contempt for Lord Ongar, 
that he had no wish to fi^ht so poor a creature. The man 
had had delirium tremens, and was a worn-out miserable 
object. So at least Harry Clavering was only too ready 
to believe. He did not care much for Lord Ongar in the 
matter. His anger was against her^ — ^that she should 
deserted him for a miserable creature, who had nothing 
to back him but wealth and rank ! 

There was wretchedness in every view of the matter. 
He loved her so well, and yet he could do nothing ! He 
could take no step towards saving her or assisting himself. 
The marriage beUs would ring within a month from the 
present time, and his own father would go to the church 
and marry them. Unless Lord Ongar were to die before 
then by God’s hand, there could be no escape, — and of 
such escape Harry Clavering had no thought. He felt 
a weary, dragging soreness at his heart, and told himself 
that he must be miserable for ever, — ^not so miserable but 
what he would work, but so wretched that the world 
could have for him no satisfaction. 

What could he do ? What thing could he achieve so 
that she should know that he did not let her go from him 
without more thought than his poor words had expressed ? 
He was perfectly aware that in their conversa-tion she 
had had the best of the argument, — that he had talked 
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almost like a boy, while she had talked (jaite like a woman. 
She had treated him de haul m with all that superiority 
which youth and beauty give to a young woman over 
a very young man. What coul^ he do ? Before he 
returned to the rectory, he had made up his mind what he 
would do, and on the following morning Juha Brabazon 
received by the hands of her maid the following note : — 

‘ I think I understood all that you said to me yesterday. 
At any rate, I understand that you have one trouble left, 
and that I have the means of curing it.’ In the first draft 
of his letter he said something about ushering, but that he 
omitted afterwards. ‘ You may be assured that the 
enclosed is ail my own, and that it is entirely at my own 
disposal. You may also be quite sure of good faith on the 
part of the lender — H. 0.’ And iS this letter he enclosed 
a cheque for six hundred pounds. It was the money 
which he had saved since he took his degree, and had been 
intended for Messrs. Beilby and Burton. But he would 
wait another two years, — contiifiiing to do his ushering 
for her sake. What diti it matter to a man who must, 
under any circumstances, be permanently miserable ? 

Sir Hugh was not yet at Clavering. He was to come 
with Lord Ongar on the eve of the partridge-shooting. 
The two sisters, therefore, had the house aU to them- 
selves. At about twelve they sat down to breakfast 
together in a little upstairs chamber adjoining Lady 
Clavering’s own room, Julia Brabazon at that time having 
her lover’s generous letter in her pocket. She knew that 
it was as improper as it was generous, and that, moreover, 
it was very dangerous. There was no knowing what 
might be the result of such a letter should Lord Ongar 
even know that she had received it. She was not abso- 
lutely angry with Harry, but had, to herself, twenty 
times called him a foolish, indiscreet, dear generous boy. 
But what was she to do with the cheque ? As to that, 
she had hardly as yet made up her mind when she joined 
her sister on the morning in question. Even to Hermione 
she did not dare to tell the fact that such a letter had been 
received by her. 

But in truth her debts were a great torment to her ; 
and yet how trifling they were when compared with the 
wealth of the man who was to become her husband in^ 
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six weeks ! Let h^r marry Mm, and not pay them, and he 
probably would never be the wiser. They would get them- 
selves paid almost without his knowledge, perhaps alto- 
gether without Ms hearing of them. But yet she feared 
him, knowing him to be greedy ^bout money ; and, to 
give her such merit as was due to her, she felt the meanness 
of going to her husband with debts on her shoulder. 
She had five thousand pounds of her own ; but the very 
settlement which gave her a noble dower, and which made 
the marriage so brilliant, made over this small sum in its 
entirety to her lord. She had been wrong not to tell the 
lawyer of her trouble when he had brought the paper for 
her to^ sign ; but she had not told him. If Sir Hugh 
Clavering had been h^r own brother there would have 
been no difficulty, but he was only her brother-in-law, 
and she feared to speak to him. Her sister, however, 
knew that there were debts, and on that subject she was 
not afraid to speak to Hermione. 

‘ Hermy,’ said she, ‘ what am I to do about this money 
that I owe ? I got a bill from Cc^clugh’s this morning.’ 

‘ Just because he knows you are going to be married ; 
that ’s all.’ 

‘ But how am I to pay him ? ’ 

‘ Take no notice of it till next spring. I don’t know 
what else you can do. YouTl be sure to have money when 
you come back from the Continent.’ 

‘ You couldn’t lend it me ; could you ? ’ 

‘ Who ? I ? Did you ever know me have any money 
in hand smce I was married ? I have the name of an 
allowance, but it is always spent before it comes to me, 
and I am always in debt.’ 

‘ Would Hugh — ^let me have it ? ’ 

‘ What, give it you ? ’ 

‘ Weil, it wouldn’t be so very much for Mm. I never 
asked him for a pound yet.’ 

‘ I think he would say something you wouldn’t like if 
you were to ask him ; but, of course, you can try it if 
you please.’ 

‘ Then what am I to do ? ’ 

Lord Ongar should have let you keep your own 
fortune It would have been nothing to him.* 

‘ Hugh didn’t let you keep your own fortune/ 
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‘ But tLe money wMcli will be notJiing to Lord Ongar 
was a good deal to Hugh. You’re gojng to have sixty 
thousand a year, while we have to do with seven or eight. 
Besides, I hadn’t been out in London, and it wasn’t likely 
I should owe much in Nice. He dsd ask me, and there 
was something.’ ^ 

‘ What am I to do, Heriny ’ ’ 

* Write and ask Lord Ongar to let you have what you 
want out of your own money. Write to-day, so that he 
may get your letter before he comes.’ 

‘ Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! I never wrote a word to him yet, 
and to begin with asking him for money ’ ’ 

‘ I don’t think he can be angry with you for that.’ 

‘ I shouldn’t know what to say. Woijd you write it for 
me, and let me see how it looks 
This Lady Clavering did ; and had she refused to do it, 
I thmk that poor Harry Claveiing’s cheque would have 
been used. As it was, Lady Clavermg wrote the letter to 
‘ My dear Lord Ongar,’ and it copied and signed by 
‘ Yours most affecLionaJeiy, Julia Brabazon.’ The effect 
of this w'as the receipt of a cheque for a thousand pounds 
m a very pretty note from Lord Ongar, which the lord 
bought with him to QJavering, and sent up to Julia, as 
he was dressing for dinner. It was an extremely com- 
fortable arrangement, and Julia was very glad of the 
money, — feelmg it to be a portion of that which was her 
own. And Harry’s cheque had been returned to him on 
the day of its receipt. ‘ Of couise I cannot take it, and of 
course you should not have sent it.’ These words v/ere 
written on the morsel of paper in wmich the money was 
returned. But Miss Brabazon had torn the signature off 
the cheque, so that it might be safe, whereas Hairy 
Clavermg had taken no precaution with it whatever. But 
then Harry Clavermg had not lived two years m London. 

During the hours that the cheque was away from him, 
Harry had told his father that perhaps, even yet, he 
might change his purpose as to gomg to Messrs. Beilby 
and Burton. He did not know, he said, but he was still 
in doubt. This had sprung fiom some chance question 
which his father had asked, and which had seemed to 
demand an answer. Mr. Clavoring greatly disliked the 
scheme of life which his son had made. Harry’s life 
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hitherto had been prosperous and very creditable* He 
had gone early k) Cambridge, and at twenty-two had 
become a fellow of his college. This fellowship he could 
hold for five or six years without going into orders. It 
would then lead to a*'living, and would in the meantime 
afford a livelihood. But, beyond this, Harry, with an 
energy which he certainly haH not inherited from his 
father, had become a schoolmaster, and was already a rich 
man. He had done more than well, and there was a great 
probability that between them they might be able to 
buy the next presentation to Clavering, when the time 
should come in which Sir Hugh should determine on 
selling it. That Sir Hugh should give the family living 
to his cousin wa^ never thought probable by any of the 
family at the rectory ; tbut he might perhaps part with it 
under such circumstances on favourable terms. For all 
these reasons the father was very anxious that his son 
should follow out the course for which he had been 
intended ; but that h%, being unenergetic and having 
hitherto done little for his son, should dictate to a young 
man who had been energetic, and who had done much 
for himself, was out of the question. Harry therefore, 
was to be the arbiter of his own »fate. But when Ha^jjjry 
received back the cheque from Julia Brabazon, then he 
again returned to his resolution respecting Messrs. Beilby 
and Burton, and took the first opportunity of telling his 
father that such was the case. 

After breakfast he followed his father into his study, 
and there, sitting in two easy-ohairs opposite to each 
other, they lit each a cigar. Such was the reverend 
gentleman’s custom in the afternoon, and such also in 
the morning. I do not know whether the smoking of 
four or five cigars daily by the parson of a parish may 
now-a-day be considered as a vice in him, but if so, it was 
the only vice with which Mr. Clavering could be charged. 
He was a kind, soft-hearted, gracious man, tender to his 
ytdfe, whom he ever regarded as the angel of his house, 
indulgent to his daughters, whom he idolized, ever patient 
with his parishioners, and awake, — though not widely 
awake, — ^to the responsibilities of his calling. The world 
had been too comfortable for him, and also too narrow ; 
ao that he had sunk into idleness. The world had given 
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him mnch to eat and drink, but it had^iven him iittle to 
do, and thus he had gradually fallen away from his early 
purposes, till his energy hardly sufficed for the doing of 
that little. His living gave him ^ght hundred a year ; 
his wife’s fortune nearly doubled that. He had married 
early, and had got his living early, and had been very 
prosperous. But he was not a happy man. He knew 
that he had put off the day of action tiU the power of action 
had passed away from him. His library was well furnished, 
but he rarely read much else than novels and poetry; 
and of late years the reading even of poetry had given 
way to the reading of novels. Till within ten years of the 
hour of which I speak, he had been a hunting parson, — 
not hunting loudly, but followed his s;^rt as it is followed 
by moderate sportsmen. Then there had come a new 
bishop, and the new bishop had sent for him, — nay, 
finally had come to him, and had lectured him with 
blatant authority. ‘ My lord,’ said the parson of Clavering, 
plucking up something of his pSst energy, as the colour 
rose to his face, ‘ I think you are wrong in this. I think 
you are specially wrong to interfere with me in this way 
on your &st coming among us. You feel it to be your 
daty, no doubt, but to *me it seems that you mistake your 
duty. But, as the matter is one simply of my own pleasure, 
I shall give it up.’ After that Mr. Olavering hunted no 
more, and never spoke a good word to any one of the 
bishop of his diocese. For myself, I thmk it as well that 
clergymen should not hunt ; but had I been the parson 
of Olavermg, I should, under those circumstances, have 
hunted double. 

Mr. Olavering hunted no more, and probably smoked 
a greater number of cigars in consequence. He had an 
increased amount of time at his disposal, but did not, 
therefore, give more time to his duties. Alas ! what time 
did he give to his duties ? He kept a most energetic 
curate, whom he allowed to do almost what he would 
with the parish. Every-day services he did prohibit, 
declaring that he would not have the parish church made 
ridiculous ; but in other respects his curate was the 
pastor. Once every Sunday he read the service, and once 
every Sunday he preached, and he resided m his parsonage 
ten months every year. His wife and daughters went 
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among the poor, —and he smoked cigars in his library. 
Though not yet fifty, he was becoming fat and idle, — 
unwilling to walk, and not oaring much even for such 
riding as the bishop hjid left to him. And to make matters 
worse, — ^f ar worse, — ^he knew all this of himself, and under- 
stood it thoroughly. ‘ I see a better path, and know how 
good it is, but I follow ever the worse.’ He was saying that 
bo himself daily, and was saying it always without hope. 

And his wife had given him up. She had given him up, 
not with disdainful rejection, nor with contempt in her 
eye, or censure in her voice, not with diminution of love 
or of outward respect. She had given him up as a man 
abandons his attempts to make his favourite dog take the 
water. He woulS fain^that the dog he loves should dash 
into the stream as other dogs will do. It is, to his thinking, 
a noble instinct m a dog. But his dog dreads the water. 
As, however, he has learned to love the beast, he puts up 
with this mischance, and never dreams of bamshing poor 
Ronto from his hearth ffecause of this failure. And so it 
was with Mrs. Clavermg and her*husband at the rectory. 
He understood it all. He knew that he was so far rejected ; 
and he acknowledged to him self the necessity for such 
rejection. ^ 

* It is a very serious thing to decide upon,’ he said, 
when his son had spoken to him. 

‘ Yes ; it is serious, — about as serious a thing as a man 
can think of ; but a man cannot put it off on that account. 
If I mean to make such a change in my plans, the sooner 
I do it the better.’ 

‘ But yesterday you were in another mind.* 

‘ hTo, father, not m another mind. I did not tell you 
then, nor can I tell you all now. I had thought that 
I should want my money for another purpose for a year 
or two ; but that I have abandoned.* 

‘ Is the purpose a secret, Harry ? ’ 

‘ It is a secret, because it concerns another person.* 

‘ You were going to lend your money to some one ? * 

‘ I must keep it a secret, though you Imow I seldom 
have any secrets from you. That idea, however, is aban- 
doned, and I mean to go over to Stratton to-morrow, and 
tell Mir. Burton that I shall be there after Christmas. 
I must be at St. Cuthbert’s on Tuesday.’ 
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Then they both sat silent for a while, silently blowing 
out their clouds of smoke. The son had said ail that he 
cared to say, and would have wished that there -^ght 
then be an end of it ; but he kijew that his father had 
much on his mind, and would fain express, if he could 
express it without *too much trouble, or with too 
evident a need of self-reproach, his own thoughts on the 
subject. ‘ You have made up your mind, then, altogether, 
that you do not like the church as a profession at 
last. 

‘ I think I have, father.’ 

‘ And on what grounds ? The grounds which recom- 
mend it to you are very strong. Your education has 
adapted you for it. Your success in tt is already ensured 
by your fellowship. In a great*’ degree you have entered 
it as a profession already, by taking a fellowship. What 
you are doing is not choosing a line in life, but changing 
one already chosen. You are making of yourseK a rolhng 
stone.’ ^ 

‘ A stone should rdU till it has come to the spot that 
suits it.’ 

‘ Why not give up the school if it irks you ? ’ 

• ‘ And become a Cambridge Don, and practise deport- 
ment among the undergraduates.’ 

* I don’t see that you need do that. You need not even 
live at Cambridge. Take a church in London. You would 
be sure to get one by holding up your hand. If that, with 
your fellowship, is not sufficient, I will give you what 
more you want.’ 

‘ No, father — ^no. By God’s blessing I will never ask 
you for a pound. I can hold my fellowship for four years 
longer without orders, and m four years’ time I think 
I can earn my bread.’ 

‘ I don’t doubt that, Harry.’ 

‘ Then why should I not follow my wishes in this 
matter ? The truth is, I do not feel myself qualified to be 
a good clergyman.’ 

* It is not that you have doubts, is it ? ’ 

‘ I might have them if I came to think much about it, — 
as I must do if I took orders. And I do not wish to be 
crippled in doing what I think lawful by conventional 
rules. A rebeUious clergyman is, I think, a sorry object. 
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It seems to me thpbt he is a bird fouling his own nest. 
Now, I know I should be a rebellious clergyman.’ 

" Ii^ our church the life of a clergyman is as the life of 
any other gentleman,— ^within very broad limits.’ 

"Then why did Bishop Proudie interfere with your 
hunting ? ’ ^ 

‘limits may be very broad, Harry, and yet exclude hunt- 
ing. Bishop Proudie was vulgar and intrusive, such being 
the nature of his wife, who instructs him ; but if you were 
in orders I should be very sorry to see you take to hunting,’ 

* It seems to me that a clergyman has nothing to do in 
life unless he is always preaching and teaching. Look at 
Saul,* — Mr. Saul ;was the curate of Clavering — ‘ he is 
always preaching and teaching. He is doing the best he 
can ; and what a life of it he has I He has literally thrown 
off aH worldly cares, — and consequently everybody laughs 
at him, and nobody loves him. I don’t believe a better 
man breathes, but I shouldn’t like his life.’ 

At this point there was*hnother pause, which lasted till 
the cigars had come to an end. Then, as he threw the 
stump into the fire, Mr. Clavering spoke again. " The 
truth is, Harry, that you have had, all your life, a bad 
example before you.’ • 

" No, father.’ 

* Yes, my son ; — let me speak on to the end, and then 
you can say what you please. In me you have had a bad 
example on one side, and now, in poor Saul, you have 
a bad example on the other side. Can you fancy no life 
between the two, which would fit your physical nature 
which is larger than his, and your mental wants which 
are higher than mine ? Yes, they are, Harry. It is my 
duty to say this, but it would be unseemly that there 
should be any controversy between us on the subject.’ 

" If you choose to stop me in that way ■’ 

‘ I do choose to stop you in that way. As for Saul, 
it is impossible that you should become such a man as he. 
It is not that he mortifies his flesh, but that he has no flesh 
to mortify. He is unconscious of the flavour of venison, 
or the scent of roses, or the beauty of women. He is an 
exceptional specimen of a man, and you need no more 
fear, than you should venture to hope, that you could 
become such as he is.’ 
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At this point they were interrupted by the entrance of 
Fanny Clavering, who came to say that Mr. Saul was in 
the drawing-room. ‘ What does he want, Fanny ? ’ This 
question Mr. Clavering asked half in a whisper, but with 
something of comic humour in hife face, as though partly 
afraid that Mr. Saul«hould hear it, and partly intending 
to convey a wish that he might escape Mr. Saul, if it were 
possible. 

' It ’s about the iron church, papa. He says it is come, 
— or part of ifc has come, — and he wants you to go out to 
Cumberly Green about the site.’ 

‘ I thought that was aU settled.’ 

‘ He says not.’ 

‘ What does it matter where it i^? He can put it 
anywhere he hkes on the greens However, I had better 
go to him.’ So Mr. Clavering went. Cumberly Green was 
a hamlet in the parish of Clavering, three miles distant 
from the church, the people of which had got mto a wicked 
habit of going to a dissenting chapel near to them. By 
Mr. Saul’s energy, buhchiefly out of Mr. Clavermg’s purse, 
an iron chapel had been purchased for a hundred and fifty 
pounds, and Mr, Saul proposed to add to his own duties 
Jhe pleasing occupation of walking to Cumberly Green 
every Sunday morning before breakfast, and every 
Wednesday evemng after dinner, to perform a service 
and bring back to the true flock as many of the erring 
sheep of Cumberly Green as he might be able to catch. 
Towards the purchase of this iron church Mr. Clavering 
had at first given a hundred pounds. Sir Hugh, in answer 
to the fifth application, had very ungraciously, through 
his steward, bestowed ten pounds. Among the farmers 
one pound nine and eightpence had been collected. Mr. 
Saul had given two pounds ; Mrs. Clavering gave five 
pounds ; the girls gave ten shillings each ; Henry Clavering 
gave five pounds ; — and then the parson made up the 
remainder. But Mr. Saul had journeyed thrice painfully 
to Bristol, making the bargam for the church, going and 
coming each time by third-class, and he had written all 
the letters ; but Mrs. Clavering had paid the postage, and 
she and the girls between them were making the covering 
for the little altar. 

' Is it all settled, Harry ? ’ said Fanny, stopping with 
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iier brother, and hanging over Ms chair. She was a pretty, 
gay-spirited girl, with bright eyes and dark-brown hair, 
which fell m two curls behind her ears. 

‘ He has said nothing to unsettle it.’ 

* I know it makes Mfii very unhappy.’ 

‘ No, Fanny, not very unhappy. (iHe would rather that 
I should go into the church, but that is about all.’ 

‘ I think you are quite right.’ 

‘ And Mary thinks I am quite wrong.’ 

‘ Mary thinks so, of course. So should I too, perhaps, 
if I were engaged to a clergyman. That’s the old story of 
the fox who had lost his tail.* 

‘ And your tail isn’t gone yet V 

‘ No, my tail isia^ gone yet. Mary thinks that no life 
is like a clergyman’s lifr. But, Harry, though mamma 
hasn’t said so. I’m sure she thinks you are right. She 
won’t say so as long as it may seem to interfere with 
anyiihing papa may choose to say ; but I’m sure she ’s 
glad in her heart.’ c 

" And I am glad in my heart, F^ny. And as I’m the 
person most concerned, I suppose that’s the most material 
thing.’ Then they followed their father into the drawing- 
room. r ^ ^ 

‘ Couldn’t you drive Mrs. Clavering over in the pony 
chair, and settle it between you ? ’ said Mr. Clavering to his 
curate. Mr. Saul looked disappointed. In the first place, 
he hated driving the pony, which was a rapid-footed little 
beast, that had a will of his own ; and in the next place, 
he thought the rector ought to visit the spot on such an 
occasion. ‘ Or Mrs. Clavering will drive you,’ said the 
rector, remembering Mr. Saul’s objection to the pony. 
Still Mr. Saul looked unhappy. Mr. Saul was very tall 
and very thin, with a tail thin head, and weak eyes, and 
a sharp, well-cut nose, and, so to say, no lips, and very 
white teeth, with no beard, and a well- cut chin. His face 
was so thin that his cheekbones obtruded themselves 
unpleasantly. He wore a long rusty black coat, and 
a high rusty black waistcoat, and trousers that were 
brown with dirty roads and general ill-usage. Neverthe- 
less, it never occured to any one that Mr. Saul did not 
look like a gentleman, not even to himself, to whom no 
ideas whatever on that subject ever presented themselves. 
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But that he was a gentleman I think lie knew well enough, 
and was able to carry himself before Sir Hugh and his wife 
with quite as much ease as he could do m the rectory. 
Once or twice he had dined at thoigreat house ; but Lady 
Clavering had declared him to be a bore, and Sir Hugh 
had called him ‘that most offensive of all animals, a 
clerical prig.’ It had therefore been decided that he was 
not to be asked to the great house any more. It may be 
as well to state here, as elsewhere, that Mr. Clavering very 
rarely went to his nephew’s table. On certain occasions 
he did do so, so that there might be no recognized quarrel 
between him and Sir Hugh ; but such visits were few and 
far between. ^ 

After a few more words froqj Mr. Saul, and a glance 
from his wife’s eye, Mr. Clavering consented to go to 
Cumberly Green, though there was nothing he liked so 
little as a morning spent with his curate. When he had 
started, Harry told his mother also of his final decision. 

‘I shall go to Stratton to-morrow and settle it all.’ 

‘ And what does papa say ? ’ asked the mother. 

* Just what he has said before. It is not so much that 
he wishes me to be a clergyman, as that he does not wish 
to have lost all my time up to this.’ 

‘ It is more than that, I think, Harry,’ said his elder 
sister, a tall girl, less pretty than her sister, apparently 
loss careful of her prettiness, very quiet, or, as some said, 
demure, but known to be good as gold by all who knew 
her well. 

‘ I doubt it,’ said Harry stoutly. ‘ But, however that 
may be, a man must choose for himself.’ 

‘ We all thought you had chosen,’ said Mary. 

‘ If it is settled,’ said the mother, ‘ I suppose we shall 
do no good by opposing it.’ 

‘ Would you wish to oppose it, mamma ? ’ said Harry. 

‘ No, my dear. I think you should judge for yourself.’ 

‘ You see I could have no scope in the church for that 
sort of ambition which would satisfy me. Look at such 
men as Locke, and Stephenson, and Brassey. They are 
the men who seem to me to do most in the world. They 
were all self-educated, but surely a man can’t have a worse 
chance because he has learned something. Look at old 
Beilby, with a seat in Parliament, and a property worth 
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two or three hundred thousand pounds ! When he was 
my age he had nothing but his weekly wages.’ 

‘ I don’t know whether Mr, Beilby is a very happy man 
or a very good man,’ said Mary. 

* I don’t know, either,* said Harry ; ‘ but I do know 
that he has thrown a single arch over a wider span of 
water than ever was done before, and that ought to make 
him happy.’ After saying this in a tone of high authority, 
befitting his dignity as a fellow of his college, Harry 
Clavering went out, leaving his mother and sisters to dis- 
cuss the subject, which to two of them was all-important. 
As to Mary, she had hopes of her own, vested in the clerical 
concerns of a neighbouring parish. 

c 


CHAPTER III 

LOEf> ONGAR 

Ok the next morning Harry Cfavering rode over to 
Stratton, thmkmg much of his misery as he went. It was 
ail very well for him, in the presence of his own family, to 
talk of his profession as the one subject which was to hin^ 
of any importance ; but he knew very well himself that 
he was only beguiling them in doing so. This question of 
a profession was, after all, but dead leaves to him, — to 
him who had a canker at his heart, a perpetual thorn in 
his bosom, a misery within him which no profession could 
mitigate ! Those dear ones at home guessed nothmg of 
this, and he would take care that they should guess nothmg. 
Why should they have the pain of knowing that he had 
been made wretched for ever by blighted hopes ? His 
mother, indeed, had suspected something m those sweet 
days of his roaming with Julia through the park. 8he 
had once or twice said a word to warn him. But of the 
very truth of his deep love,--^o he told himself, --she had 
been happily ignorant. Let her be igiioranl. Why should 
he make his mother unhappy ? As these tlioiights passed 
through his mind, I think that he revelled in his wretched- 
ness, and made much to himself of his misery. He sucked 
in his sorrow greedily, and was somewhat proud to have 
had occasion to break his heart. But not the less, because 
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he was thus early blighted, would he struggle for success 
m the world. He would show her tlrat, as his wife, she 
might have had a worthier position than Lord Ongar 
could give her. He, too, might probably rise the quicker 
in the world, as now he would Ifave no impediment of 
wife or family. Them, as he rode along, he composed 
a sonnet, fitting to his case, the strength and rhythm of 
which seemed to him, as he sat on horseback, to be almost 
perfect. Unfortunately, when he went back to Clavering, 
and sat in his room with the pen in his hand, the turn of 
the words had escaped him. 

He found Mr. Burton at home, and was not long in 
concluding his business. Messrs. Beilby and Burton were 
not only civil engineers, but were laffd surveyors also, 
and land valuers on a great scaSfc. They were employed 
much by Government upon public buildmgs, and if not 
architects themselves, were supposed to know all that 
architects should do and should not do. In the purchase 
of great properties Mr. Burtom’s opinion was supposed 
to be, or to have been, as good as any in the kingdom, 
and therefore there was very much to be learned in the 
office at Stratton. But Mr. Burton was not a rich man 
l^ke his partner, Mr. Beilby, nor an ambitious man. He 
had never soared Parliamentwards, had never speculated, 
had never invented, and never been great. He had been 
the father of a very large family, all of whom were doing 
as well in the world, and some of them perhaps better, 
than their father. Indeed, there were many who said that 
Mr. Burton would have been a richer man if he had not 
joined himself in partnership with ]Mr. Beilby. Mi*. 
Beilby had the reputation of swallowmg more than his 
share wherever he went. 

When the business part of the arrangement was finished, 
Mr. Burton talked to his future pupil about lodgmgs, and 
went out with him into the town to look for rooms. The 
old man found that Harry Olavering was rather nice in 
this respect, and m his own mind formed an idea that this 
new beginner might have been a more auspicious pupil, 
had he not already become a fellow of a college. Indeed, 
Harry talked to him quite as though they two were on 
an equality together ; and, before they had parted, Mr. 
Burton was not sure that Harry did not patronize him. 
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He asked the young man, however, to join them at their 
early dinner, and then introduced him to Mrs. Burton, 
and to their youngest daughter, the only child who was 
still living with them. ‘ All my other girls are married. 
Mr. Olavering ; and allt)f them married to men connected 
with my own profession.’ The col<^ur came slightly into 
Florence Burton’s cheeks as she heard her father’s words, 
and Harry asked himself whether the old man expected 
that he should go through the same ordeal ; but Mr. 
Burton himself was quite unaware that he had said 
anything wrong, and then went on to speak of the successes 
of his sons. ‘ But they began early, Mr. Clavering ; and 
worked hard, — very hard indeed.’ He was a good, kindly, 
garrulous old mars=%. but Harry began to doubt whether 
he would learn much atrvStratton. It was, however, too 
late to think of that now, and everything was fixed. 

Harry, when he looked at Florence Burton, at once 
declared to himself that she was plain. Anythmg more 
unlike Jnlia Brabazon n^ver appeared in the guise of 
a young lady. Julia was tall, with ^ high brow, a glorious 
complexion, a nose as finely modelled as though a Grecian 
sculptor had cut it, a small mouth, but lovely m its curves, 
and a chm that finished and made, perfect the symmetry 
of her face. Her neck was long, but graceful as a swan’s, 
her bust was full, and her whole figure like that of a 
goddess. Added to this, when he had first known her, 
had been aU the charm of youth. When she had returned 
to Clavering the other day, the affianced bride of Lord 
Ongar, he had hardly known whether to admire or to 
deplore the settled air of established womanhood which 
she had assumed. Her large eyes had always lacked 
something of rapid glancing sparklmg brightness. They 
had been glorious eyes to him, and in those early days he 
had not known that they lacked aught; but he had 
perceived, or perhaps fancied, that now, in her present 
condition, they were often cold, and sometimes almost 
cruel. Nevertheless he was ready to swear that she was 
perfect in her beauty. 

Poor Florence Burton was short of stature, was brown, 
ineagre, and poor-looking. So said Harry Clavering to 
himself. Her small hand, though soft, lacked that won- 
drous charm of touch which Julia’s possessed. Her face 
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was short, and her forehead, though it was broad and 
open, had none of that feminine comfiiand which Julia’s 
look conveyed. That Florence’s eyes were very bright, — 
bright and soft as well, he allowed^; and her dark brown 
hair was very glossy ; but she was, on the whole, a mean- 
looking little thing. He could not, as he said to himself 
on his return home, avoid the comparison, as she was the 
first girl he had seen since he had parted from Julia 
Brabazon. 

‘ I hope you’ll find yourself comfortable at Stratton, 
sir ? ’ said old Mrs. Burton. 

‘ Thank you,’ said Harry, ‘ but I want very little 
myself in that way. Anything does for me.’ 

‘ One young gentleman we had bedroom at Mrs. 

Pott’s, and did very nicely without any second room at 
all. Don't you remember, Mr. B. ; it was young Granger.’ 

‘ Young Granger had a very short allowance,’ said Mr. 
Burton. ‘ He lived upon fifty pounds a year all the time 
he was here.’ • 

‘ And I don’t think Scarness had more when he began,’ 
said Mrs. Burton. ‘ Mr. Scarness married one of my girls, 
Mr. Clavering, when he started himself at Liverpool. He 
h^s pretty nigh all the Liverpool docks under him now. 
I have heard him say that butcher’s meat did not cost 
him four shillings a week all the time he was here. I’ve 
always thought Stratton one of the reasonablest places 
anywhere for a young man to do for himself in.’ 

don’t know, my dear,’ said the husband, ‘ that Mr. 
Clavering will care very much for that.’ 

‘ Perhaps not, Mr. B. ; but I do like to see young men 
careful about their spendmgs. What ’s the use of spending 
a shilling when sixpence mU. do as well ? And sixpence 
saved when a man has nothing but himself, becomes 
pounds and pounds by the time he has a family about him.’ 

During all this time Miss Burton said little or nothing, 
and Harry Clavering himself did not say much. He could 
not express any intention of rivalling Mr. Scarness’ s 
economy in the article of butcher’s meat, nor could he 
promise to content himself with Granger’s solitary bed- 
room. But as he rode home he almost began to fear that 
he had made a mistake. He was not wedded to the joys 
of his college hall, or the college common room. He did 
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not like tke narrowness of college life. But he doubted 
whether the chahge from that to the oft-repeated 
hospitalities of Mrs. Burton might not be too much for 
him. Soarness’s four shillings’ -worth of butcher’s meat 
had already made him half sick of his new profession, 
and though Stratton might be tie ‘ reasonablest place 
anywhere for a young man,’ he could not look forward 
to living there for a year with much delight. As for Miss 
Burton, it might be quite as well that she was plain, as 
he wished for none of the delights which beauty affords to 
young men. 

On his return home, however, he made no complaint of 
Stratton. He was too strong-willed to own that he had 
been in any way^^ong, and when early in the following 
week he started for St.^uthbert’s, he was able to speak 
with cheerful hope of his new prospects. If ultimately he 
should find life in Stratton to be unendurable, he would 
cut that part of his career short, and contrive to get up 
to London at an earlier time than he had intended. 

On the 31st of August Lord*Ongar and Sir Hugh 
Olavering reached Clavering Park, and, as has been already 
told, a pretty little note was at once sent up to Miss 
Brabazon in her bedroom. When she met Lord Ong#r 
in the drawing-room, about an hour afterwards, she had 
instructed herself that it would be best to say nothing of 
the note ; but she could not refrain from a word. ‘ I am 
much obliged, my lord, by your kindness and generosity,’ 
she said, as she gave him her hand. He merely bowed 
and smiled, and muttered something as to his hoping that 
he might always find it as easy to gratify her. He was 
a little man, on whose behalf it certainly appeared that the 
Peerage must have told a falsehood; it seemed so at 
least to those who judged of his years from his appearance. 
The Peerage said that he was thirty-six, and that, no 
doubt, was in truth his age, but any one would have 
declared him to be ten years older. This look was pro- 
duced chiefly by the effect of an elaborately dressed jet 
black wig which he wore. What misfortune had made him 
bald so early, — ^if to be bald early m life be a misfortune, — 
I cannot say ; but he had lost the hair from the crown 
of his head, and had preferred wiggery to baldness. No 
doubt an effort was made to hide the wiggishness of his 
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wigs, but what effort in that direction was ever made 
successfully ? He was, moreover, weafe, thin, and physi- 
cally poor, and had, no doubt, increased this weakness 
and poorness by hard living. Though others thought him 
old, time had gone swiftly with hifii, and he still thought 
himself a young man# He hunted, though he could not 
ride. He shot, though he could not walk. And, unfor- 
tunately, he drank, though he had no capacity for drink- 
ing ! His friends at last had taught him to believe that 
his only chance of saving himself lay in marriage, and 
therefore he had engaged himself to Julia Brabazon, 
purchasing her at the price of a brilliant settlement. 
If Lord Ongar should die before her, Ongar Park was to 
be hers for life, with thousands a to maintain it. 
Courton Castle, the great family 4seat, would of course go 
to the heir ; but Ongar Park was supposed to be the most 
delightful small country-seat anywhere within thirty miles 
of London. It lay among the Surrey hills, and all the 
world had heard of the charms^f Ongar Park. If Julia 
were to survive her Igrd, Ongar Park was to be hers ; 
and they who saw them both together had but little 
doubt that she would come to the enjoyment of this 
clause in her settlement. Lady Clavering had been clever 
in arranging the match ; and Sir Hugh, though he might 
have been unwilling to give his sister-in-law money out 
of his own pocket, had performed his duty as a brother- 
in-law in looking to her future welfare. Julia Brabazon 
had no doubt that she was doing well. Poor Harry 
Clavering ! She had loved him in the days of her romance. 
She, too, had written her sonnets. But she had grown old 
earlier in life than he had done, and had taught herself 
that romance could not be allowed to a woman in her 
position. She was highly born, the daughter of a peer, 
without money, and even without a home to which she 
had any claim. Of course she had accepted Lord Ongar, 
but she had not put out her hand to take all these good 
things without resolving that she would do her duty to 
her future lord. The duty would be doubtless disagreeable, 
but she would do it with all the more diligence on that 
account. 

September passed by, hecatombs of partridges were 
slaughtered, and the day of the wedding drew nigh. It 
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was pretty to see Lord Ongar and the self-satisfaction 
which he enjoyed at this time. The world was becoming 
young with him again, and he thought that he rather 
liked the respectability of his present mode of life. He 
gave himself but sc^ty allowances of wine, and no 
allowance of anything stronger tlysin wine, and did not 
dislike his temperance. There was about him at all hours 
an air which seemed to say, * There ; I told you all that 
I could do it as soon as there was any necessity.’ And in 
these halcyon days he could shoot for an hour without his 
pony, and he liked the gentle courteous badinage which 
was bestowed upon his courtship, and he liked also 
Julia’s beauty. Her conduct to him was perfect. She 
was never pert, n«^r exigeant, never romantic, and never 
humble. She never bor%d him, and yet was always ready 
to be with him when he wished it. She was never exalted ; 
and yet she bore her high place as became a woman 
nobly born and acknowledged to be beautiful. 

* I declare you have qjpite made a lover of him,’ said 
Lady Olavering to her sister. Whei^ a thought of the match 
had first arisen in Sir Hugh’s London house, Lady Clavering 
had been eager in praise of Lord Ongar, or eager in 
praise rather of the position which Jbhe future Lady Ongar 
might hold ; but since the prize had been secured, since 
it had become plain that Julia was to be the greater 
woman of the two, she had harped sometimes on the other 
strmg. As a sister she had striven for a sister’s welfare, 
but as a woman she could not keep herself from com- 
parisons which might tend to show that after all, well as 
Julia was doing, she was not doing better than her elder 
sister had done. Hermione had married simply a baronet, 
and not the richest or the most amiable among baronets ; 
but she had married a man suitable in age and wealth, 
with whom any girl might have been in love. She had not 
sold herself to be the nurse, or not to be the nurse, as it 
might turn out, of a worn-out debauch6. She would have 
hinted nothing of this, perhaps have thought nothing of 
this, had not Julia and Lord Ongar walked together 
through the Clavermg groves as though they were two 
young people. She owed it as a duty to her sister to point 
out that Lord Ongar could not be a romantic young 
person, and ought not to be encouraged to play that part. 
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‘ I don’t know that I have made anything of him,’ 
answered Julia. ‘ I suppose he ’s much like other men 
when they’re going to be married,’ Julia quite understood 
the ideas that were passing throj^gh her sister’s mind, 
and did not feel them to bo unnatural. 

‘ What I mean is, tifat he has come out so strong in the 
Romeo line, which we hardly expected, you know. We 
shall have him under your bedroom window with a guitar 
like Don Giovanni.’ 

‘ I hope not, because it ’s so cold. I don’t think it 
likely, as he seems fond of going to bed early.’ 

‘ And it ’s the best thing for him/ said Lady Clavering, 
becoming serious and carefully benevolent. * It’ s quite 
a wonder what good hours and quiet JS^ng have done for 
him in so short a tune. I was obSbrvmg him as he walked 
yesterday, and he put his feet to the ground as firmly 
almost as Hugh does.’ 

‘ Did he mdeed ? I hope he won’t have the habit of 
putting his hand down firmly a2 Hugh does sometimes.’ 

‘ As for that,’ said Lady Clavering, with a little tremor, 
‘ I don’t think there ’s much difference between them. 
They all say that when Lord Ongar means a thing he does 
mean it.’ 

‘ I think a man ought to have a way of his own.’ 

* And a woman also, don’t you, my dear ? But, as 
I was saying, if Lord Ongar will contmue to take care of 
himself he may become quite a different man. Hugh says 
that he drinks next to nothing now, and though he some- 
times lights a cigar in the smoking-room at rught, he 
hardly ever smokes it. You must do what you can to 
keep him from tobacco, I happen to know that Sir 
Charles Poddy said that so many cigars were worse for 
him even than brandy.’ 

All this Julia bore with an even temper. She was 
determined to bear everything till her time should come. 
Indeed she had made herself understand that the hearing 
of such things as these was a part of the price which she 
was to be called upon to pay. It was not pleasant for her 
to bear what Sir Chailes Poddy had said about the tobacco 
and brandy of the man she was just going to marry. She 
would sooner have heard of his riding sixty miles a day, 
or dancing all night, as she might have heard had she been 
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contented to take Harry Olavering. But she had made 
her selection with her eyes open, and was not disposed to 
quarrel with her bargain, because that which she had 
bought was no better t^ian the article which she had known 
it to be when she was making her purchase. Nor was she 
even angry with her sister. ‘ I ^ill do the best I can, 
Hermy ; you may be sure of that. But there are some 
things which it is useless to talk about.’ 

‘ But it was as well you should know what Sir Charles 
said.’ 

‘ I know quite enough of what he says, Hermy, — quite 
as much, I daresay, as you do. But, never mind. If Lord 
Ongar has given up smoking, I quite agree with you that 
it ’s a good thingl^I wish they’d all give it up, for I hate 
the smell of it. Hugh h^s got worse and worse. He never 
cares about changing his clothes now.’ 

‘ I’ll tell you what it is,’ said Sir Hugh to his wife that 
night ; ‘ sixty thousand a year is a very fine income, but 
Julia wiU find she has cat^ght a Tartar.’ 

‘ I suppose he’ll hardly Eve long; wiU he ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know or caie when he lives or when he dies ; 
but, by heaven, he is the most overbearing fellow I ever 
had in the house with me. I wouldn’t stand him here f^r 
another fortnight, — ^not even to make her all safe.’ 

‘ It will soon be over. They’ll be gone on Thursday.’ 

‘ What do you think of his having the impudence to tell 
Ounliffe,’ — Cunlifie was the head keeper ; — ‘ before my 
face, that he didn’t know anything about pheasants ! 
“ Well, my lord, I think we’ve got a few about the place,” 
said Cunhfie. “ Very few,” said Ongar, wuth a sneer. 
Now, if I haven’t a better head of game here than he has 
at Courton, I’ll eat him. But the impudence of his saymg 
that before me I ’ 

‘ Did you make him any answer ? ’ 

‘ There ’s about enough to suit me,’ I said. * Then he 
skulked away, knocked oJfi his pins, I shouldn’t like to be 
his wife ; I can tell Julia that.’ 

‘ Julia is very clever,’ said the sister. 

The day of the marriage came, and everything at 
Clavering was done with much splendour. Four brides- 
maids came down from London on the preceding day ; 
two were already staying in the house, and the two cousins 
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came as two more from the rectory. Julia Brabazon had 
never been really intimate with Mary and Fanny Claveriug, 
but she had known them well enough to make it odd if 
she did not ask them to come to her wedding and to take 
part in the ceremony. And, more(fver, she had thought 
of Harry and her little romance of other days. Harry, 
perhaps, might be glad to know that she had shown this 
courtesy to his sisters. Harry, she knew, would be away 
at his school. Though she had asked him whether he 
meant to come to her weddiag, she had been better 
pleased that he should be absent. She had not many 
regrets herself, but it pleased her to think that he should 
have them. So Mary and Fanny Clavering were asked 
to attend her at the altar. Mary and ^anny would both 
have preferred to decline, but thew mother had told them 
that they could not do so. ‘ It would make ill-feeling,’ 
said Mrs. Clavering ; ‘ and that is what your papa particu- 
larly wishes to avoid.* 

‘ When you say papa particularly wishes anything, 
mamma, you always m^an that you wish it particularly 
yourself,’ said Fanny. ‘ But if it must be done, it must ; 
and then I shall know how to behave when Mary’s time 
comes.’ o 

The bells were rung lustily all the morning, and all the 
parish was there, round about the church, to see. There 
was no record of a lord ever having been married in 
Clavering church before ; and now this lord was going to 
marry my lady’s sister. It was all one as though she were 
a Olavering herself. But there was no ecstatic joy in the 
parish. There were to be no bonjSres, and no eating and 
drinking at Sir Hugh’s expense, — ^no comforts provided 
for any of the poor by Lady Olavering on that special 
occasion. Indeed, there was never much of such kind- 
nesses between the lord of the soil and his dependants. 
A certain stipulated dole was given at Christmas for coals 
and blankets ; but even for that there was generally some 
wrangle between the rector and the steward. ‘ If there ’s 
to be all this row about it,’ the rector had said to the 
steward, ‘ I’ll never ask for it again.’ ‘ I wish my uncle 
would only be as good as his word,’ Sir Hugh had said, 
when the rector’s speech was repeated to him. Therefore, 
there was not much of real rejoicing in the parish on this 
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occasion, thongh the bells were rung loudly, and though 
che people, young -and old, did cluster round the church- 
yard to see the lord lead his bride out of the church. 
‘ A puir feckless thing, tottering along like, — ^not half the 
makings of a man. A stout lass like she could almost 
blow him away wi’ a puff of her ^outh.’ That was the 
verdict which an old farmer’s wife passed upon him, and 
that verdict was made good by the general opiruon of the 
parish. 

But though the lord might be only half a man, Julia 
Brabazon walked out from the church every inch a 
countess. Whatever price she might have paid, she had 
at any rate got the thing which she had mtended to buy. 
And as she step^^d into the chariot which carried her 
away to the railway station on her way to Dover, she 
told herself that she had done right. She had chosen her 
profession, as Harry Clavering had chosen his ; and 
having so far succeeded, she would do her best to make 
her success perfect. Mercenary ! Of course she had been 
mercenary. W ere not alT men and women mercenary upon 
whom devolved the necessity of earning their bread ? 

Then there was a great breakfast at the park, — for the 
quality, — and the rector on this occasion submitted himself 
to become the guest of the nephew whom he thoroughly 
disliked. 


CHAPTER IV 

FLOEE3S-CE BTJJEITOI? 

It was now Christmas time at Stratton, or rather 
Christmas time was near at hand ; not the Christmas next 
after the autumn of Lord Ongar’s marriage, but the 
following Christmas, and Harry Clavering had finished his 
studies in Mr. Buxton’s office. He fiattered himself that he 
had not been idle while he was there, and was now about to 
commence his more advanced stage of pupilage, under the 
great ]^. Beilby m London, with hopes which were still 
good, if they were not so magnificent as they once had 
been. When he first saw Mr. Burton in his office, and 
beheld the dusty pigeon-holes with dusty papers, and 
caught the first glimpse of things as they really were in 
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the workshop of that man of business, he had, to say the 
truth, been disgusted. And Mrs. Burton’s early dinner, and 
Florence Burton’s ‘ plain face ’ and plain ways, had discon- 
certed Mm. On that day he had repented of his intention 
with regard to Stratton; but he '‘had carried out his 
purpose like a man, and now he rejoiced greatly that he 
had done so. He rejoiced greatly, though his hopes were 
somewhat sobered, and his views of life less grand than 
they had been. ^ He was to start for Clavering early on the 
following morning, intending to spend his Christmas at 
home, and we will see him and listen to him as he bade 
farewell to one of the members of Mr. Burton’s family. 

He was sitting in a small back parlour m Mr. Burton’s 
house, and on the table of the room was burning 

a single candle. It was a dull, di-ngy, brown room, fur- 
nished with horsehair-covered chairs, an old horsehair 
sofa, and heavy rusty curtains. I don’t know that there 
was in the room any attempt at ornament, as certainly 
there was no evidence of wealth. J[t was now about seven 
o’clock in the evening, ^d tea was over in Mrs. Burton’s 
establishment Harry Clavering had had his tea, and had 
eaten his hot muffin, at the farther side from the fire of the 
fa^gaily table, while Florence had poured out the tea, and 
Mrs. Burton had sat by the fire on one side with a handker- 
chief over her lap, and Mr. Burton had been comfortable 
with Ms arm-chair and his slippers on the other side. When 
tea was over, Harry had made his parting speech to Mrs. 
Burton, and that lady had kissed him, and bade God bless 
him. * m see you for a moment before you go, in my 
office, Harry,’ M&. Burton had said. Then Harry had gone 
downstairs, and some one else had gone boldly with him, 
and they too were sitting together in the dingy brown 
room. After that I need hardly tell my reader what had 
become of Harry Clavering’s perpetual life-enduring heart’s 
misery. 

He and Florence were sitting on the old horsehair sofa, 
and Florence’s hand was in his. ‘ My darling,’ he said, 

‘ how am I to live for the next two years ? ’ 

‘ You mean five years, Harry. 

‘ No ; I mean two, — that is two, unless I can make the 
time less. I believe you’d be better pleased to think it 
was ten.’ 
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‘ Mucli better pleased to tbink it was ten than to have 
no such hope at ^11. Of course we shall see each other. 
It ’s not as though you were going to New Zealand.’ 

* I almost wish I were. One would agree then as to the 
necessity of this curse^d delay.’ 

‘ Harry, Harry ! ’ 

* It is accursed. The prudence of the world in these 
latter days seems to me to be more abominable than all its 
other iniquities.’ 

‘ But, Harry, we should have no income.’ 

‘ Income is a word that I hate.’ 

‘ Now you are getting on to your high horse, and you 
know I always go out of the way when you begin to prance 
on that beast. "S^-for me, I don’t want to leave papa’s 
house where I am suref^of my bread and butter, till I’m 
sure of it in another.’ 

‘ You say that, Florence, on purpose to torment me.’ 

* Dear Harry, do you think I want to torment you on 
your last night ? The tristh is, I love you so well that I can 
af ord to be patient for you.’ 

‘ I hate patience, and always did. Patience is one of the 
worst vices I know. It ’s almost as bad as humility. You’ll 
tell me you’re ’umble next. If yox^ll only add that you’re 
contented, you’ll describe yourself as one of the lowest of 
God’s creatures.’ 

‘ I don’t know about being ’umble, but I am contented. 
Are not you contented with me, sir ? ’ 

‘ No, — because you’re not in a hurry to be married.’ 

‘ What a goose you are. Do you know I’m not sure that 
if you really love a person, and are quite confident about 
him, — as I am of you, — ^that having to look forward to 
being married is not the best part of it all. I suppose you’ll 
like to get my letters now, but I don’t know that you’U 
care for them much when we’ve been man and wife for ten 
years.’ 

* But one can’t live upon letters.’ 

* I shall expect you to live upon mine, and to grow fat 
on them. There ; — ^I heard papa’s step on the stairs. He 
said you were to go to him. Good-bye, Harry ; dearest 
Harry ! What a blessed wind it was that blew you here.’ 

‘Stop a moment; — about your getting to Olavering. 

I shall come for you on Easter-eve. 
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‘ Oh, no ; — why should you have so much trouble and 
expense ? ’ « 

‘ I tell you I shall come for you, — unless, indeed, you 
decline to travel with me.’ 

It win be so nice ! And then I^hall be sure to have 
you with me the first mgiment I see them. I shall think it 
very awful when I first meet your father.’ 

* He ’s the most good-natured man, I should say, in 
England.’ 

‘ But he’ll think me so plain. You did at first, you 
know. But he won’t be uncivil enough to tell me so, as 
you did. And Mary is to be married in Easter week ? 
Oh, dear, oh, dear ; I shall be so shy among them aU.’ 

‘ You shy 1 I never saw you shy ij^y life. I don’t 
suppose you were ever really put ♦ut yet.’ 

‘ But I must reaUy put you out, because papa is waiting 
for you. Dear, dear, dearest Harry. Though I am so 
patient, I shall count the hours till you come for me. 
Dearest Harry ! ’ Then she bor% with him, as he pressed 
her close to his bosom, and kissed her lips, and her forehead, 
and her glossy hair. When he was gone she sat down alone 
for a few minutes on the old sofa, and hugged herself in her 
hi^ppiness. What a happy wind that had been which had 
blown such a lover as that for her to Stratton ! 

‘ I think he ’s a good young man,’ said Mrs. Burton, as 
soon as she was left with her old husband upstans, 

‘ Yes, he ’s a good young man. He means very well.’ 

‘ But he is not idle ; is he ? ’ 

* No — ^no , he ’s not idle. And he ’s very clever ; — too 
clever. I’m afraid But I think he’ll do well, though it may 
take him some time to settle.’ 

‘ It seems so natural his taking to Elo ; doesn’t it ? 
They’ve aU taken one when they w^ent away, and they’ve 
all done very well. Deary me ; ho-w sad the house will be 
when Elo has gone.’ 

‘ Yes, — it’ll make a difierence that way. But what 
then ? I wouldn’t wish to keep one of ’em at home for 
that reason.’ 

' No, indeed. I think I’d feel ashamed of myself to have 
a daughter not married, or not m the way to be married 
afore she ’s thirty. I couldn’t bear to think that no young 
man should take a fancy to a girl of mine. But Flo ’s not 
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twenty yet, and Carry, who was the oldest to go, wasn’t 
four-and-twenty '^hen Scarness took her.’ Thereupon the 
old lady put her handkerchief to the corner of her eyes, 
and wept gently. 

‘ Elo isn’t gone yet'J’ said Mr. Burton, 

‘ But I hope, B., it *s not to bcf a long engagement. I 
don’t like long engagements. It ain’t good, — ^not for the 
girl ; it ain’t, indeed.’ 

‘ We were engaged for seven years.’ 

‘ People weren’t so much in a hurry then at anything ; 
but I am’t sure it was very good for me. And though we 
weren’t just married, we were living next door and saw each 
other. What’ll come to Flo if she ’s to be here and he ’s to 
be up in Londofi^f leasuring himself ? ’ 

‘ Flo must bear it as ©ther girls do,’ said the father, as he 
got up from his chair. 

‘ I think he ’s a good young man ; I think he is,’ said 
the mother. ‘ But don’t stand out for too much for ’em 
to begin upon. What matters ? Sure if they were to be 
a little short you could help ’em.’ • To such a suggestion as 
this Mr. Burton thought it as well to make no answer, but 
with ponderous steps descended to his office. 

‘ Well, Harry,’ said Mr. Burton? ‘ so you’re to be off4n 
the morning ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir ; I shall breakfast at home to-morrow.* 

* Ah, — when I was your age I always used to make an 
early start. Three hours' before breakfast never does any 
hurt. But it shouldn’t be more than that. The wind gets 
into the stomach.’ Harry had no remark to make on this, 
and waited, therefore, till Mr. Burton went on. * And 
you’ll be up in London by the 10th of next month ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir ; I intend to be at Mr. Beilby’s office on the 
11th.’ 

‘ That ’s right. Never lose a day. In losing a day now, 
you don’t lose what you might earn now in a day, but what 
you might be earning when you’re at your best. A young 
man should always remember that. You can’t dispense 
mth a round m the ladder going up. You only make your 
time at the top so much the shorter.’ 

I hope you’ll find that I’m all right, sir. I don’t mean 
to be idle.’ 

Pray don’t. Of course, you know, I speak to you very 
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diiferently from what I should do if you were simply going 
away from my office. What I shall ha^^ to give Florence 
will be very little, that is, comparatively httle. She shall 
have a hundred a year, when she marries, till I die ; and 
after my death and her mother’s she will share with the 
others. But a hundred! a year wiU be nothing to you.’ 

‘ Won’t it, sir ? I think a very great deal of a hundred 
a year. I’m to have a hundred and fifty from the office ; 
and I should be ready to marry on that to-morrow.’ 

‘ You couldn’t live on such an income, — unless you were 
to alter your habits very much.’ 

‘ But I will alter them.’ 

* We shall see. You are so placed that by marrying you 
would lose a considerable income ; and^Jj«^ould advise you 
to put ofi thinking of it for the ne«:t two years.’ 

‘ My belief is, that settling down would be the best thing 
in the world to make me work.’ 

‘ We’ll try what a year will do. So Florence is to go to 
your father’s house at Easter ? ’ • 

‘ Yes, sir : she has be^i good enough to promise to come, 
if you have no objection ’ 

* It is quite as well that they should know her early. 
1 4?nly hope they will like her as well as we like you. Now' 
I’ll say good-night, — and good-bye.’ Then Hairy went, an d 
walking up and down the High Street of Stratton, thought 
of aU that he had done during the past year. 

On his arz'ival at Stratton that iSoa of perpetual misery 
arising from blighted affection was still strong wathin his 
breast. He had given all his heart to a false woman who 
had betrayed him He had risked all his fortune on one 
cast of the die, and, gambler-like, had lost everything. On 
the day of Julia’s marriage he had shut himself up at the 
school," — luckily it was a holiday, — and had flattered 
himself that he had gone through some hours of intense 
agony. No doubt he did suffer somewhat, for in truth he 
had loved the woman ; but such sufferings are seldom 
perpetual, and with him they had been as easy of cure as 
with most others- A little more than a year had passed, 
and now he was already engaged to another woman As 
he thought of this he did not by any means accuse himself 
of inconstancy or of weakness of heart It appeared to 
him now the most natural thing m the world that he should 
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love Florence Burton. In those old days he had never seen 
Florence, and had hardly thought seriously of what 
qualities a man really wants in a wife. As he walked up 
and down the hill of Stratton Street with the kiss of the 
dear, modest, affectionate girl still warm upon his lips, he 
told himself that a marriage with such a one as Julia 
Brabazon would have been altogether fatal to his chance 
of happiness. 

And things had occurred and rumours had reached him 
which assisted him much in adopting this view of the 
subject. It was known to all the Claverings, — and even 
to all others who cared about such things, — ^that Lord and 
Lady Ongar were not happy together, and it had been 
already said thfffSLady Ongar had misconducted herself. 
There was a certain cwnt whose name had come to be 
mingled with hers m a way that was, to say the least of it, 
very unfortunate. Sir Hugh Clavering had declared, in 
Mrs. Clavering’s hearing, though but little disposed in 
general to make many revelations to any of the family at 
the rectory, ‘ that he did not intend to take his sister-in- 
law’s part. She had made her own bed, and she must lie 
upon it. She had known what Lord Ongar was before she 
had married him, and the fault was her own.’ So miyjh 
Sic Hugh had said, and, in saying it, had done aU that in 
him lay to damn his sister-in-law’ s fair fame. Harry 
Clavering, little as he had lived in the world during the 
last twelve months, still knew that some people told 
a different story. The earl too and his wife had not been 
in England since their marriage ; — so that these rumours 
had been filtered to them at home through a foreign 
medium. During most of their time they had been in 
Italy, and now, as Harry knew, they were at Florence. 
He had heard that Lord Ongar had declared his intention 
of suing for a divorce ; but that he supposed to be 
erroneous, as the two were still living under the same roof. 
Then he heard that Lord Ongar was ill ; and whispers were 
spread abroad darkly and doubtingly, as though great 
misfortunes were apprehended. 

Harry could not fail to tell himself that had Julia become 
his wife, as she had once promised, these whispers and this 
darkness would hardly have come to pass. But not on that 
account did he now regret that her early vows had not been 
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kept. Living at Stratton, iie Lad taught himself to think 
much of the quiet domesticities of life, and to believe that 
Florence Burton vras fitter to be his wife than Julia 
Brabazon. He told himself that he had done well to find 
this out, and that he had been vsds® to act upon it. His 
wisdom had in truth ccyisisted in his capacity to feel that 
Florence was a nice girl, clever, well-minded, high- 
principled, and full of spirit, — and in failing in love with 
her as a consequence. AH his regard for the quiet domes- 
ticities had come from his love, and had had no share in 
producing it. Florence was bright-eyed. No eyes were 
ever brighter, either in tears or in laughter. And when he 
came to look at her well he found that he had been an 
idiot to think her plain. ‘ There are that grow to 

beauty as you look at them, — to^xqmsite beauty ; and 
you are one of them,’ he had said to her. ‘ And there are 
men,’ she had answered, ‘who grow to flattery as you 
listen to them, — ^to impudent flattery ; and you are one 
of them.’ ‘ I thought you plain the first day I saw you. 
That ’s not flattery.’ ‘ ^es, sir, it is ; and you mean it for 
flattery. But after all, Harry, it comes only to this, that 
you want to tell me that you have learned to love me.’ He 
Treated all this to hynself as he walked up and down 
Stratton, and declared to himself that she was very lovely. 
It had been given to him to ascertain this, and he was 
rather proud of himself. But he was a little diffident about 
his father. He thought that, perhaps, his father might see 
Florence as he himself had first seen her, and might not 
have discernment enough to ascertain his mistake as he 
had done. But Florence was not going to Clavering at 
once, and he would be able to give beforehand his own 
account of her. He had not been home since his engage- 
ment had been a thing settled; but his position with 
regard to Florence had been declared by letter, and his 
mother had written to the young lady asking her to come 
to Clavering. 

When Harry got home aU the family received him with 
congratulations. ‘ I am so glad to think that you should 
marry early,’ his mother said to him in a whisper. ‘ But 
I am not married yet, mother,’ he answered. 

‘ Bo show me a lock of her hair,’ said Fanny, laughing. 

‘ It ’s twice prettier hair than yours, though she doesn’t 
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think half so mnoh about it as you do,’ said her brother, 
pinching Fanny’^arm. ‘ But you’ll show me a lock, won’t 
you ? ’ said Fanny. 

‘I’m so glad she’s to be here at my marriage,’ said 
Mary, ‘ because theif Edward will know her. I’m so glad 
that he will see her.’ ‘ Edward wfll have other fish to fry, 
and won’t care much about her,’ said Harry. 

‘ It seems you’re going to do the regular thing,’ said his 
father, ‘ like all the good apprentices. Marry your master’s 
daughter, and then become Lord Mayor of London.’ This 
was not the view in which it had pleased Harry to regard 
his engagement. All the other ‘ young men ’ that had gone 
to Mr. Burton’s had married Mr. Burton’s daughters, — or, 
at least, enoughii*.had done so to justify the Stratton 
assertion that all had^ fallen into the same trap. The 
Burtons, with their five girls, were supposed in Stratton 
to have managed their affairs very well, and something of 
these hints had reached Harry’s ears. He would have 
preferred that the thing should not have been made so 
common, but he was not fool enough to make himself 
really unhappy on that head. ‘ I don’t know much about 
becoming Lord Mayor,’ he replied. ‘That promotion 
doesn’t lie exactly in our line.’r ‘But marrying ypnr 
master’s daughter does, it seems,’ said the rector. Harry 
thought that this as coming from his father was almost 
ill-natured, and therefore dropped the conversation. 

‘ I’m sure we shall like her,’ said Fanny. 

‘I think that I shall like Harry’s choice,’ said Mrs. 
Clavering. 

‘ I do hope Edward will like her,* said Mary. 

‘ Mary,’ said her sister, ‘ I do wish you were once 
married. When you are, you’ll begin to have a self of your 
own again. Now you’re no better than an unconscious 
echo.’ 

‘ Wait for your own turn, my dear,’ said the mother. 

Harry had reached home on a Saturday, and the follow- 
ing Monday was Christmas Day. Lady Clavering, he was 
told, was at home at the park, and Sir Hugh had been there 
lately. No one from the house except the servants were 
seen at church either on the Sunday or on Christmas Day. 

‘ But that shows nothing,’ said the rector, speaking in 
anger. * He very rarely does come, and when he does, it 
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would be better that he should be away. I think that he 
likes to insult me by misconducting &mself. They say 
that she is not well, and I can easily beheve that all this 
about her sister makes her unhappy. If I were you I would 
go up and call. Your mother was tSere the other day, but 
did not see them. I %hmk you’ll find that he ’s away, 
hunting somewhere. I saw the groom going off with three 
horses on Sunday afternoon. He always sends them by 
the church gate just as we ’re coming out.’ 

So Harry went up to the house, and found Lady Claver- 
ing at home. She was looking old and careworn, but she 
was glad to see him. Harry was the only one of the rectory 
family who had been liked at the great house since Sir 
Hugh’s marriage, and he, had he cared >5^o so, would have 
been made welcome there. But, ^ he had once said to Sir 
Hugh’s sister-in-law, if he shot the Clavering game, he 
would be expected to do so in the guise of a head game- 
keeper, and he did not choose to play that part. It would 
not suit him to drink Sir Hugh’» claret, and be bidden to 
ring the bell, and to be asked to step into the stable for 
this or that. He was a fellow of his college, and quite as 
big a man, he thought, as Sir Hugh. He would not be 
ajianger-on at the park, and, to tell the truth, he disliked 
his cousin quite as much as his father did. But there had 
even been a sort of friendship, — nay, occasionally almost 
a confidence, between him and Lady Clavering, and he 
believed that by her he was really hked. 

Lady Clavering had heard of his engagement, and of 
course congratulated him. ‘ Who told you ? ’ he asked, — 

‘ was it my mother ? ’ 

‘ No ; I have not seen your mother I don’t know when. 
I think it was my maid told me. Though we somehow 
don’t see much of you all at the rectory, our servants are 
no doubt more gracious with the rectory servants. I’m 
sure she must he nice, Harry, or you would not have 
chosen her. I hope she has got some money.’ 

* Yes, I think she is nice. She is coming here at Easter.’ 

‘ Ah, we shall be away then, you know ; and about the 

money ? ’ 

‘ She win have a little, but very little : — a hundred 
a year.* 

* Oh, Harry, is not that rash of you ? Younger brothers 
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should always get money. You’re the same as a younger 
brother, you know.*'* 

*My idea is to earn my own bread. It’s not very 
aristocratic, but, aftei^ all, there are a great many more 
in the same boat with me.’ 

‘ Of course you wiU earn your bi^ad, but having a wife 
with money would not hinder that. A girl is not the worse 
because she can bring some help. However, I’m sure 
I hope you’U he happy.’ 

‘ What I meant was that I think it best when the money 
comes from the husband.’ 

‘ Tm sure I ought to agree with you, because we never 
had any.’ Then there was a pause. ‘ I suppose you’ve 
heard about Lor^^gar,’ she said. 

‘ I have heard that he^is very ill.’ 

‘ Very ill. I believe there was no hope when we heard 
last ; but Julia never writes now.’ 

‘ I’m sorry that it is so bad as that,’ said Harry, not well 
knowing what else to sayt 

‘ As regards Julia, I do not know'whether it may not be 
for the best. It seems to be a cruel thing to say, but of 
course I cannot but think most of her. You have heard, 
perhaps, that they have not been ha-ppy ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; I had heard that.’ 

‘ Of course ; and what is the use of pretending anything 
with you ? You know what people have said of her.* 

‘ I have never believed it.’ 

* You always loved her, Harry. Oh, dear, I remember 
how unhappy that made me once, and I was so afraid that 
Hugh would suspect it. She would never have done for 
you ; — would she, Harry 1 ’ 

‘ She did a great deal better for herself,’ said Harry. 

‘ If you mean that ironically, you shouldn’t say it now. 
If he ies, she will be well off, of course, and people will 
in time forget what has been said, — that is, if she will live 
quietly. The worst of it is that she fears nothing.’ 

‘ But you speak as though you thought she had been — 
been — ’ 

* I think she was probably imprudent, but I believe 
nothing worse than that. But who can say what is 
absolutely wrong, and what only imprudent ? I think she 
was too proud to go really astray. And then with such 
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a man as that, so difficult and so lU- tempered ! Sir 

Hugh thinks ’ But at that moment the door was 

opened and Sir Hugh came in. 

‘ What does Sir Hugh think ? * ^aid he. 

‘ We were speaking of Lord Ongar,’ said Harry, sitting 
up and shaking hand^Vith his cousin. 

* Then, Harry, you were speaking on a subject that 
I would rather not have discussed in this house. Do you 
understand that, Hermione ? I will have no talking about 
Lord Ongar, or his wife. We know very little, and what we 
hear is simply uncomfortable. Will you dine here to-day, 
Harry ? ’ 

‘ Thank you, no ; I have only just come home.’ 

‘ And I am just going away. Thatl^C I go to-morrow. 
I cannot stand this place. I thinl^it the dullest neighbour- 
hood in all England, and the most gloomy house T ever saw. 
Hermione likes it.’ 

To this last assertion Lady Clavering expressed no 
assent ; nor did she venture to Contradict him. 


CHAPTER V 

LADY ongar’ S RETURN 

But Sir Hugh did not get away from Clavering Park on 
the next morning as he had intended. There came to him 
that same afternoon a message by telegraph, to say that 
Lord Ongar was dead. He had died at Florence on the 
afternoon of Christmas Day, and Lady Ongar had expressed 
her intention of coming at once to England. 

‘ Why the devil doesn’t she stay where she is ? ’ said 
Sir Hugh, to his wife. ‘ People would forget her there, and 
in twelve months’ time the row would be all over.’ 

‘ Perhaps she does not want to be forgotten,’ said Lady 
Clavering. 

* Then she should want it. I don’t care whether she has 
been guilty or not. When a woman gets her name into such 
a mess as that, she should keep in the background.’ 

‘ I think you are unjust to her, Hugh.’ 

‘ Of course you do. You don’t suppose that I expect 
anything else. But if you mean to tell me that there would 
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liave been all this row, if she had been decently prudent, 
I tell you that yoare mistaken.’ 

‘ Only think what a man he was.’ 

‘ She knew that wl](^n she took him, and should have 
borne with him while he lasted. A woman isn’t to have 
seven thousand a year for nothing.® 

‘ But you forget that not a syllable has been proved 
against her, or been attempted to be proved. She has 
never left him, and now she has been with him in his last 
moments. I don’t think you ought to be the first to turn 
against her.’ 

^ If she would remain abroad, I would do the best I could 
for her. She cho^^ to return home ; and as I think she ’s 
wrong, I won’t nlPfe her here; — that’s all. You don’t 
suppose that I go abouifthe world accusing her ? ’ 

‘ I think you might do something to fight her battle 
for her.’ 

* I will do nothing, — unless she takes my advice and 
remains abroad. You mtfet write to her now, and you will 
teU her what I say. It ’s an infernal bore, his dying at this 
moment ; but I suppose people won’t expect that I’m to 
shut myself up.’ 

Eor one day only did the baronet Shut himself up, and ott 
the following, he went whither he had before intended. 

Lady Clavering thought it proper to write a line to the 
rectory, informing the family there that Lord Ongar was no 
more. This she did in a note to Mrs Clavering ; and when 
it was received, there came over the faces of them all that 
lugubrious look, which is, as a matter of course, assumed by 
decorous people when tidings come of the death of any one 
who has been known to them, even in the most distant way. 
With the exception of Harry, all the rectory Clavermgs had 
been introduced to Lord Ongar, and were now bound to 
express something approaching to sorrow. Will any one 
dare to call this hypocrisy ? If it be so called, who in the 
world is not a hypocrite ? Where is the man or woman 
who has not a special face for sorrow before company ? 
The man or woman who has no such face would at once 
be accused of heartless impropriety. 

‘ It is very sad,’ said Mrs. Clavering ; ‘ only think, it is 
but little more than a year since you married them ! * 

‘ And twelve such months as they have been for her I * 
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said the rector, shaking his head- His face was very 
lugubrious, for though as a parson he was essentially 
a kindly, easy man, to whom humbug was odious, and who 
dealt little in the austerities of clerical denunciation, still he 
had his face of pulpit sorrow for tife sins of the people, — 
what I may perhapstcall his clerical knack of gentle 
condemnation, — and could therefore assume a solemn look, 
and a little saddened motion of his head, with more ease 
than people who are not often called upon for such 
action. 

‘ Poor woman ’ ’ said Panny, thinking of the woman’s 
married sorrows, and her early widowhood. 

‘ Poor man,’ said Mary, shuddering as she thought of the 
husband’s fate. 

‘ I hope,’ said Harry, almost se»tentiously, ‘ that no one 
in this house will condemn her upon such mere rumours as 
have been heard.* 

‘ Why should any one in this house condemn her,’ said 
the rector, ‘ even if there were laore than rumours ? My 
dears, judge not, lest ye be judged. As regards her, we are 
bound by close ties not to speak ill of her — or even to think 
ill, unless we cannot avoid it. As far as I know, we have 
i^ot even any reason fer thinking ill.’ Then he went out, 
changed the tone of his countenance among the rectory 
stables, and lit his cigar. 

Three days after that a second note was brought down 
from the great house to the rectory, and this was from 
Lady Clavering to Harry, ‘ Dear Harry,’ ran the note, — 
‘ Could you find time to come up to me this morning ? 
Sir Hugh has gone to North Priory. — Ever yours, H. C.’ 
Harry, of course, went, and as he went, he wondered how 
Sir Hugh could have had the heart to go to North Priory 
at such a moment. North Priory was a hunting seat some 
thirty miles from Clavering, belongmg to a great nobleman 
with whom Sir Hugh much consorted. Harry was grieved 
that his cousin had not resisted the temptation of going at 
such a time, but he was quick enough to perceive that 
Lady Clavering alluded to the absence of her lord as a 
reason why Harry might pay his visit to the house with 
satisfaction. 

‘ I’m so much obliged to you for coming,’ said Lady 
Clavering. ‘ I want to know if you can do something for 
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me.’ As she spoke, she had a paper in her hand which he 
immediately perceived to be a letter from Italy. 

‘ I’ll do anything I can, of course, Lady Clavering.’ 

‘ But I must tell you, that I hardly know whether I ought 
to ask you. I’m doing ^what would make Hugh very angry. 
But he is so unreasonable, and so truel about Julia. He 
condemns her simply because, as he says, there is no smoke 
without fire. That is such a cruel thing to say about 
a woman ; — is it not ? ’ 

Harry thought that it was a cruel thing, but as he did 
not wish to speak evil of Sir Hugh before Lady Clavering, 
he held his tongue. 

‘ When we got the first news by telegraph, Julia said 
that she mtended?b^^ome home at once. Hugh thinks that 
she should remain abroaid for some time, and indeed I am 
not sure but that would be best. At any rate he made me 
write to her, and advise her to stay. He declared that if 
she came at once he would do nothing for her. The truth 
is, he does not want to ha#re her here, for if she were again 
in the house he would have to tak^her part, if ill-natured 
things were said.’ 

‘ That ’s cowardly,’ said Harry, stoutly. 

‘ Don’t say that, Harry, till you have heard it all. If 
beheves these things, he is right not to wish to meddle. He 
is very hard, and always believes evil. But he is not 
a coward. If she were here, living with him as my sister, 
he would take her part, whatever he might himself think.’ 

* But why should he think ill of his own sister-in-law ? 
I have never thought ill of her.’ 

‘ You loved her, and he never did ; — ^though I think he 
liked her too in his way. But that ’s what he told me to do, 
and I did it. I wrote to her, advising her to remain at 
Florence till the warm weather comes, saying that as she 
could not specially wish to be in London for the season, 
I thought she would be more comfortable there than here ; 
— and then I added that Hugh also advised her to stay. 
Of course I did not say that he would not have her here,— 
but that was his threat.’ 

‘ She is not likely to press herself where she is not 
wanted.’ 

‘ Ho, — and she will not forget her rank and her money ; 
for that must now be hers. Julia can be quite as hard and 
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as stubborn as he can. But I did write as I say, and I think 
that if she had got my letter before sheliad written herself, 
she would perhaps have stayed. But here is a letter from 
her, declaring that she will come at once. She will be 
starting almost as soon as my letter gets there, and I am 
sure she will not alteifher purpose now.’ 

‘ I don’t see why she should not come if she likes it.’ 

‘ Only that she might be more comfortable there. But 
read what she says. You need not read the first part. Not 
that there is any secret ; but it is about him and his last 
moments, and it would only pain you.’ 

Harry longed to read the whole, but he did as he was bid, 
and began the letter at the spot which Lady Clavering 
marked for him with her finger. ‘ I ^'^e to start on the 
third, and as I shall stay nowher<P except to sleep at Turin 
and Paris, I shall be home by the eighth ; — I think on the 
evening of the eighth. I shall bring only my own maid, and 
one of his men who desires to come back with me. I wish 
to have apartments taken for m.e in London. I suppose 
Hugh will do as much as this for me ? ’ 

‘ I am quite sure Hugh won’t,’ said Lady Clavering, who 
was watching his eye as he read. 

• Harry said nothing, •but went on reading. ‘ I shall only 
want two sitting-rooms and two bedrooms, — one for 
myself and one for Clara, and should like to have them 
somewhere near Piccadilly, — ^in Clarges Street, or about 
there. You can write me a line, or send me a message to 
the Hotel Bristol, at Paris. H anything fails, so that 
I should not hear, I shall go to the Palace Hotel ; and in 
that ease, should telegraph for rooms from Paris.* 

‘ Is that all I’m to read ? ’ Harry asked. 

‘ You can go on and see what she says as to her reason 
for coming.’ So Harry went on reading. ‘ I have suffered 
much, and of course I know that I must suffer more ; but 
I am determined that I will face the worst of it at once. 
It has been hinted to me that an attempt will be made to 

interfere with the settlement ’ ‘ Who can have hinted 

that ? ’ said Harry. Lady Clavering suspected who might 
have done so, but she made no answer. ‘ I can hardly think 
it possible ; but if it is done, I will not be out of the way 
I have done my duty as best I could, and have done it 
muder circumstances that I may truly say were terrible — 
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and ^ will go on doing it. No one shall say that I am 
ashamed to show isxy face and claim my own. You will be 
surprised when you see me. I have aged so much ; ’ 

‘ You need not go on,’ said Lady Ciavering. ‘ The rest 
is about nothmg that'sigmfies.’ 

Then Harry refolded the letter Dnd gave it back to his 
companion. 

‘ Sir Hugh is gone, and therefore I could not show hin 
that in time to do anything ; but if I were to do so, he 
would simply do nothmg, and let her go to the hotel in 
London. Now that would be unkind ; — would it not ? ’ 

‘ Very unkind, I think.’ 

‘ It would seem so cold to her on her return.’ 

‘ Very cold. Wii| you not go and meet her ? ’ 

Lady Clavering blushed as she answered. Though Sir 
Hugh was a tyrant to his wife, and known to be such, and 
though she knew that this was known, she had never said 
that it was so to any of the Clavermgs ; but now she was 
driven to confess it. ‘ JJe would not let me go, Harry. 
I could not go without telling hii^, and if I told him he 
would forbid it.’ 

‘ And she is to be all alone in London, without any 
friend ? ’ , ^ 

‘ I shall go to her as soon as he will let me. I don’t think 
he will forbid my going to her, perhaps after a day or two ; 
but I know he would not let me go on purpose to meet her.’ 

‘ It does seem bard.’ 

* But about the apartments, Harry ? I thought that 
perhaps you would see about them. After aU that has 
passed I could not have asked you, only that now, as you 
are engaged yourself, it is nearly the same as though you 
were married. I would ask Archibald, only then there 
would be a fuss between Archibald and Hugh ; and some- 
how I look on you more as a brother-in-law than I do 
Archibald.’ 

‘ Is Archie in London ? ’ 

‘ His address is at his club, but I daresay he is at North 
Priory also. At any rate, I shall say nothmg to him.’ 

‘ I was thinking he might have met her.’ 

‘ Julia never liked him. And, indeed, I don’t think she 
wm care so much about being met. She was always inde- 
pendent in that way, and would go over the world alone 
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better than many men. But couldn’t you run up and 
manage about the apartments ? A wSman coming home 
as a widow, — and in her position, — ^feels an hotel to be so 
public.’ 

‘ I will see about the apartments? 

‘ I knew you would# And there will be time for you to 
send to me, so that I can write to Paris ; — will there not V 
There is more than a week, you know.’ 

But Henry did not wish to go to London on this business 
immediately. He had made up his mind that he would not 
only take the rooms, but that he would also meet Lady 
Ongar at the station. He said nothing of this to Lady 
Clavering, as, perhaps, she might not approve ; but such 
was his intention. He was wrong, no d^ant. A man in such 
cases should do what he is aske^to do, and do no more. 
But he repeated to himself the excuse that Lady Clavering 
had made, — namely, that he was already the same as 
a married man, and that, therefore, no harm could come 
of his courtesy to his cousin’s wife’s sister. But he did not 
wish to make two jouBneys to London, nor did he desire 
to be away for a full week out of his holidays. Lady 
Clavering could not press him to go at once, and, therefore, 
ik was settled as he paoposed. She would write to Paris 
immediately, and he would go up to London after three 
or four days. ‘ If we only knew of any apartments, we 
could write,’ said Lady Clavering. ‘ You could not know 
that they were comfortable,’ said Harry ; ‘ and you will 
find that I will do it in plenty of time.’ Then he took his 
leave ; but Lady Clavermg had still one other word to say 
to him. ‘ You had better not say anything about all this 
at the rectory ; had you ? ’ Harry, without considering 
much about it, said that he would not mention it. 

Then he went away and walked again about the park, 
thmking of it all. He had not seen her since he had walked 
round the park, m his misery, after parting with her in the 
garden. How much had happened since then 1 She had 
been married in her glory, had become a countess, and then 
a widow, and was now returning with a tarnished name, 
almost repudiated by those who had been her dearest 
friends ; but with rank and fortune at her command, — and 
again a free woman. He could not but think what might 
have been his chance were it not for Florence Burton 1 But 
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ircuch had happened to him also. He had almost perished 
in his misery ; — io he told himself ;■ — but had once more 
‘ tricked his beams — ^that was his expression to himself, — 
and was now ‘ flaming in the forehead ’ of a glorious love 
And even if there had been no such love, would a widowed 
countess with a damaged name suited his ambition, 
simply because she had the rich dower of the poor wretch 
to whom she had sold herself ? Ho, indeed. There could 
be no question of renewed vows between them now ; — ^there 
could have been no such question even had there been no 
‘ glorious love which had accrued to him almost as his 
normal privilege in right of his pupilage in Mr. Burton’s 
office. No : — there could be, there could have been, nothing 
now between ffim? and the widowed Countess of Ongar. 
But, nevertheless, he^hked the idea of meeting her in 
London. He felt some triumph in the thought that he 
should be the first to touch her hand on her return after all 
that she had sufiered. He would be very courteous to her, 
and would spare no trouble that would give her any ease. 
As for her rooms, he would see to everything of which he 
could think that might add to her comfort ; and a wish 
crept upon him, uninvited, that she might be conscious of 
what he had done for her. • 

Would she be aware, he wondered, that he was engaged? 
Lady Clavering had known it for the last three months, and 
would probably have mentioned the circumstance in 
a letter. But perhaps not. The sisters, he knew, had not 
been good correspondents; and he almost wished that 
she might not know it. ‘ I should not care to be talking 
to her about Florence,’ he said to himself. 

It was very strange that they should come to meet in 
such a way, after all that had passed between them in 
former days. Would it occur to her that he was the only 
man she had ever loved ? — for, of course, as he well knew, 
she had never loved her husband. Or would she now be 
too callous to everything but the outer world to think at 
all of such a subject ? She had said that she was aged, 
and he could well believe it. Then he pictured her to 
himself in her weeds, worn, sad, thin, but still proud and 
handsome. He had told Florence of his early love for the 
woman whom Lord Ongar had married, and had described 
with rapture his lev that that earlv passion had come tn 
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notMng. Now he would have to tell Florence of this 
meeting; and he thought of the comparison he would 
make between her bright young charms and the ship- 
wrecked beauty of the widow. On the whole, he was proud 
that he had been selected for the commission, as he liked 
to think of himself as oiae to whom things happened which 
were out of the ordinary course. His only objection to 
Florence was that she had come to him so much in the 
ordinary course. 

‘ I suppose the truth is you are tired of our dullness ? ’ 
said his father to him, when he declared his purpose of 
going up to London, and, in answer to certain questions 
that were asked him, had hesitated to teU his business. 

‘ Indeed, it is not so,’ said Harry, earr^^st^ ; ‘ but I have 
a commission to execute for a certain person, and I cannot 
explain what it is.’ 

‘ Another secret ; — eh, Harry ? ’ 

‘ I am very sorry, — but it is a secret. It is not one of my 
own seeking ; that is all I can say. 4 His mother and sisters 
also asked him a question or two ; but when he became 
mysterious, they did not persevere. ‘ Of course it is some- 
thmg about Florence,’ said Fanny. ‘ I’ll be bound he is 
gojjQg to meet her. What wiU you bet me, Harry, you don’t 
go to the play with Florence before you come home 1 ’ To 
this Heniy deigned no answer ; and after that no more 
questions were asked. 

He went up to London and took rooms in Bolton Street. 
There was a pretty fresh-looking light drawing-room, or, 
indeed, two drawing-rooms, and a small dining-room, and 
a large bedroom lookmg over upon the trees of some great 
nobleman’s garden. As Harry stood at the window it 
seemed so odd to him that he should be there. And he was 
busy about everything in the chamber, seeing that all 
things were clean and well ordered. Was the woman of 
the house sure of her cook ? Sure ; of course she was sure. 
Had not old Lady Himdaff lived there for two years, and 
nobody ever was so particular about her victuals as Lady 
BimdaF. ‘ And would Lady Ongar keep her own carriage? ’ 
As to this Harry could say nothing. Then came the 
question of price, and Harry found his commission very 
difficult. The sum asked seemed to be enormous. ‘ Seven 
guineas a week at that time of the year ! ’ Lady Dimdaff 
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had always paid seven guineas. ‘ But that was in the 
season,’ suggested Harry. To this the woman replied that 
it was the season now. Harry felt that he did not like to 
drive a bargain for the countess, who would probably care 
very little what she* paid, and therefore assented. But 
a guinea a day for lodgings did see«n a great deal of money. 
He was prepared to marry and commence housekeeping 
upon a less sum for all his expenses. However, he had 
done his commission, had written to Lady Clavering, and 
had telegraphed to Paris. He had almost brought himself 
to write to Lady Ongar, but when the moment came he 
abstained. He had sent the telegram as from H. Cl avering. 
She might think that it came from Hugh if she pleased. 

He was unabfe ^t to attend specially to his dbress when 
he went to meet heriat the Victoria Station. He told 
himself that he was an ass, — -but still he went on being an 
ass. During the whole afternoon he could do nothing but 
think of what he had in hand. He was to tell Plorence 
everything, but had P]i>rence known the actual state of 
his mind, I doubt whether she would have been satisfied 
with him. The train was due at 8 p.m. He dined at the 
Oxford and Cambridge Club at six, and then went to his 
lodgings to take one last look at his outer man. Xhe 
evening was very fine, but he went down to the station in 
a cab, because he would not meet Lady Ongar in soiled 
boots. He told himself again that he was an ass ; and 
then tried to console himself by thinking that such an 
occasion as this seldom happened once to any man, — could 
hardly happen more than once to any man. He had hired 
a carriage for her, not thinking it fit that Lady Ongar 
should be taken to her new home in a cab ; and when he 
was at the station, half an hour before the proper time, 
was very fidgety because it had not come. Ten minutes 
before eight he might have been seen standing at the 
entrance to the station looking out anxiously for the 
vehicle. The man was there, of course, in time, but Harry 
made MmseK angry because he could not get the carriage 
so placed that Lady Ongar might be sure of stepping into 
it without leaving the platform. Punctually to the 
moment the coming train announced itself by its whistle, 
and Harry Glavering felt himself to be in a flutter. 

The train came up along the platform, and Harry stood 
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there expecting to see Julia Brabazon’^ bead projected 
from the first window that caught his eye. It was of Julia 
Brabazon’s head, and not of Lady Ongar’s, that he was 
thinking. But he saw no sign of her presence while the 
carriages were coming to a standstill, and the platform 
was covered with passengers before he discovered her whom 
he was seeking. At last he encountered in the crowd a man 
in livery, and found from him that he was Lady Ongar’s 
servant. ‘ I have come to meet Lady Ongar,’ said Hairy, 
‘ and have got a carriage for her.’ Then the servant found 
his mistress, and Harry ofiered his hand to a tall woman 
in black. She wore a black straw hat with a veil, but the 
veil was so thick that Harry could not at ^^11 see her face, 

‘ Is that Mr. Clavering ? ’ said she. ^ 

‘ Yes,’ said Harry, ^ it is I. Y5ur sister asked me to 
take rooms for you, and as I was in town I thought I might 
as well meet you to see if you wanted anything. Can I get 
the luggage ? ’ 

* Thank you ; — the man will do^that. He knows where 
the things are.’ • 

‘ I ordered a carriage ; — shall I show him where it is ? 
Perhaps you will let me take you to it ? They are so 
stiipid here. They would not let me bring it up.’ 

‘ It wiU do very well, I’m sure. It ’s very kind of you. 
The rooms are in Bolton Street. I have the number here 
Oh ! thank you.’ But she would not take his arm. So he 
led the way, and stood at the door while she got into the 
carriage with her maid. ‘ I’ d better show the man where 
you are now.’ This he did, and afterwards shook hands 
with her through the carriage window. This was ail he saw 
of her, and the words which have been repeated were all 
that were spoken. Of her face he had not caught a glimpse. 

As he went home to his lodgings he was conscious that 
the interview had not been satisfactory. He could not say 
what more he wanted, but he felt that there was something 
amiss. He consoled himself, however, by reminding him- 
self that Elorence Burton was the girl whom he had really 
loved, and not Julia Brabazon. Lady Ongar had given 
him no invitation to come and see her, and therefore he 
determined that he would return home on the following 
day without going near Bolton Street. He had pictured 
to himself beforehand the sort of description he would give 
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to Lady Claveriiig of lier sister ; but, seeing bow things 
bad turned out, be made up bis mind that be would say 
notbmg of tbe meeting. Indeed, be would not go up to 
tbe great bouse at all. He bad done Lady Clavering’s 
commission — ^at some little trouble and expense to him- 
self, and there should be an e&d of it. Lady Ongar 
would not mention that she bad seen him. He doubted, 
indeed, whether she would remember whom she had seen. 
For any good that be bad done, or for any sentiment that 
there had been, his cousin Hugh’s butler might as w^ell 
have gone to the train. In this mood he returned home, 
consoling himself with the fitness of things which had given 
him Florence i^jiirton instead of Julia Brabazon for a wife. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE Il®V. SAMUEL SAUL 

During Harry’s absence in Lofidon, a circumstance had 
occurred at the rectory which had surprised some of them 
and annoyed others a good deal. Saul, the curate, 
had made an offer to Fanny. *Tbe rector and FaUny 
declared themselves to be both surprised and annoyed. 
That the rector was in truth troubled by the thing was 
very evident. Mrs Clavering said that she had almost 
suspected it, — that she was at any rate not surprised ; as 
to the offer itself, of course she was sorry that it should 
have been made, as it could not suit Fanny to accept it. 
Mary was surprised, as she had thought Mr. Saul to be 
wholly intent on other things ; but she could not see any 
reason why the offer should be regarded as bemg on his 
part unreasonable. 

‘ How can you say so, mamma ? ’ Such had been 
Fanny’s indignant exclamation when Mrs, Ciavering 
had hinted that hir. Saul’s proceeding had been expected 
by her. 

‘ Simply because I saw that he liked you, my dear. Men 
under such circumstances have different ways of showins: 
their liking ’ 

Fanny, who had seen all of Mary’s love-affair from the 
beginmng to the end, and who had*^ watched the Reverend. 
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Edward Eieldmg in all his very conspicuous manoeuvres, 
would not agree to this. Edward Fielding, from the first 
moment of his intimate acquaintance with Mary, had left 
no doubt of his intentions on the mind of any one. He had 
talked to Mary and walked with Mary whenever he was 
allowed or found it poJ^ible to do so. When driven to 
talk to Fanny, he had always talked about Mary. He had 
been a lover of the good, old, plamspoken stamp, about 
whom there had been no mistake. From the first moment 
of his coming much about Clavering Rectory, the only 
question had been about his income. ‘ I don’t think 
Mr. Saul ever said a word to me except about the poor 
people and the church services,’ said Fani^y. ‘ That was 
merely his way,’ said Mrs. Clavering. ^Then he must be 
a goose,’ said Fanny. ‘ I am verjr sorry if I have made 
him unhappy, but he had no business to come to me in 
that way.’ 

‘ I suppose I shall have to look for another curate,’ said 
the rector. But this was said in pfivate to his wife. 

‘ I don’t see that at eCU,’ said Mrs. Clavering. ‘ With 
many men it would be so ; but I think you will find that 
he will take an answer, and that there will be an end 
of it.’ • 

Fanny, perhaps, had a right to be indignant, for certainly 
Mr. Saul had given her no fair warning of his intention. 
Mary had for some months been intent rather on Mr. 
Fielding’s church matters than on those going on in her 
own parish, and therefore there had been nothing singular 
in the fact that Mr. Saul had said more on such matters 
to Fanny than to her sister. Fanny was eager and active, 
and as Mr. Saul was very eager and very active, it was 
natural that they should have had some interests in 
common. But there had been no private walkings, and 
no talkings that could properly he called private. There 
was a certain book which Fanny kept, containing the 
names of all the poor people in the parish, to which 
Mr. Saul had access equally with herself ; but its contents 
were of a most prosaic nature, and when she had sat over 
it in the rectory drawing-room, with Mr. Saul by her side, 
striving to extract more than twelve pennies out of 
charity shillings, she had never thought that it would 
lead to a declaration of love. 
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He had never called her Fanny in his life, — ^not up to 
the moment when she declined the honour of becoming 
Mrs. Saul. The offer itself was made in this wise. She 
bad been at the house of old Widow Tubb, half-way 
between Cumberly Green and the little village of Glavering, 
striving to make that rheumatic Md woman believe that 
she had not been cheated by a general conspiracy of the 
parish in the matter of a distribution of coal, when, just 
as she was about to leave the cottage, Mr, Saul came up. 
It was then past four, and the evening was becoming dark, 
and there was, moreover, a slight drizzle of rain. It was 
not a tempting evening for a walk of a mile and a half 
through a very^dirty lane ; but Fanny Clavering did not 
care much for suck things, and was just stepping out into 
the mud and moistui^, with her dress weU looped up, 
when Mr. Saul accosted her. 

‘ I’m afraid you’ll be very wet. Miss Clavering.’ 

‘ That will be better than going without my cup of tea, 
Mr. Saul, which I shouM have to do if I stayed any longer 
with Mrs. Tubb, And I have got an umbrella.’ 

‘ But it is so dark and dirty,’ said he. 

‘ I’m used to that, as you ought to know.’ 

‘ Yes ; I do know it,’ said he, walking on with her. 

^ I do know that nothing ever turns you away from the 
good work.’ 

There was something in the tone of his voice which 
Fanny did not like. He had never complimented her 
before. They had been very intimate and had often 
scolded each other. Fanny would accuse him of exacting 
too much from the people, and he would retort upon her 
that she coddled them. Fanny would often decline to 
obey him, and he would make angry hints as to his clerical 
authority. In this way they had worked together 
pleasantly, without any of the awkwardness which on 
other terms would have arisen between a young man and 
a young woman. But now that he began to praise her 
with some peculiar intention of meaning m his tone, she 
was confounded. She had made no immediate answer to 
him, but walked on rapidly through the mud and slush. 

‘ You are very constant,’ said he ; ‘I have not been 
two years at Clavering without finding that out.* It was 
becoming worse and worse. It was not so much his words 
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wMcii provoked ker as the tone in which they were uttered. 
And yet she had not the slightest idea of what was coming. 
If, thoroughly admiring her devotion and mistaken as to 
her character, he were to ask her to become a Protestant 
nun, or suggest to her that she should leave her home and 
go as nurse into a hospital, then there would have occurred 
the sort of folly of which she believed him to be capable. 
Of the folly which he now committed, she had not believed 
him to be capable. 

It had come on to rain hard, and she held her umbrella 
low over her head. He also was walking with an open 
umbrella m his hand, so that they were not very close to 
each other. Fanny, as she stepped on impetuously, put 
her foot into the depth of a pool, %nd^ splashed herself 
thoroughly. * 

‘ Oh dear, oh dear,’ said she ; ‘ this is very dis- 
agreeable.’ 

‘ Miss Clavering,’ said he, ‘ I have been looking for an 
opportunity to speak to you, and I do not know when 
I may find another so suitable as this.’ She still believed 
that some proposition was to be made to her which would 
be disagreeable, and perhaps impertinent, — but it never 
occurred to her that Mr. Saul was in want of a wife. 

‘ Doesn’t it rain too hard for talking ? ’ she said. 

‘ As I have begun I must go on with it now,’ he replied, 
raising his voice a little, as though it were necessary that 
he should do so to make her hear him through the rain and 
darkness. She moved a little farther away from him with 
uu thinking irritation; but stiU he went on with his 
purpose. ‘ Miss Clavering, I know that I am ill-suited to 
play the part of a lover ; — ^^ery iU-suited.* Then she gave 
a start and again splashed herself sadly. ‘ I have never 
read how it is done in books, and have not allowed my 
imagination to dwell much on such things.’ 

‘ Mr. Saul, don’t go on ; pray don’t,’ Now she did 
understand what was coming. 

‘ Yes, Miss Clavering, I must go on now ; but not on 
that account would I press you to give me an answer to- 
day. I have learned to love you, and if you can love me 
in return, I will take you by the hand, and you shall be 
my wife. I have found that in you which I have been 
unable not to love, — not to covet that I may bind it to 
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myself as my own for ever. Will you tMnk of this, and 
give me an answet when you have considered it fully ? ’ 

He had not spoken altogether amiss, and Fanny, though 
she was very angry with him, was conscious of this. The 
time he had chosen might not be considered suitable for 
a declaration of love, nor the plaee ; but having chosen 
them, he had, perhaps, made the best of them. There had 
been no hesitation in his voice, and his words had been 
perfectly audible. 

‘ Oh, Mr. Saul, of course I can assure you at once,’ said 
Fanny, ‘ There need not be any consideration. I really 

have never thought ’ Fanny, who knew her own mind 

on the matter thoroughly, was hardly able to express 
herself plainly l,nd without incivility. As soon as that 
phrase ‘ of course ’ had passed her lips, she felt that it 
should not have been spoken. There was no need that she 
should insult him by telhng him that such a proposition 
from him could have but one answer. 

‘ Ho, Miss Clavering I know you have never thought 
of it, and therefore it would be w^ell that you should take 
time. I have not been able to make manifest to you by 
little signs, as men do who are less awkward, all the love 
that I have felt for you. Indeed^ could I have done go, 
I should still have hesitated till I had thoroughly resolved 
that I might be better with a wife than without one ; and 
had resolved also, as far as that might be possible for me, 
that you also would be better with a husband.’ 

‘ Mr. Saul, really that should be for me to think of.* 

‘ And for me also. Can any man offer to marry a woman, 
— to bind a woman for life to certain duties, and to so close 
an obligation, without thinking whether such bonds would 
be good for her as well as for himself ? Of course you must 
think for yourself ; — and so have I thought for you. You 
should think for yourself, and you should think also for me.’ 

Fanny was quite aware that as regarded herself, the 
matter was one which required no more thinking. Mr. 
Saul was not a man with whom she could bring herself to 
be in love. She had her own ideas as to what was lovable 
in men, and the eager curate, splashing through the rain 
by her side, by no means came up to her standard of 
excellence. She was unconsciously aware that he had 
altogether mistaken her character, and given her credit 
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for more abnegation of the world than she pretended to 
possess, or was desirous of possessing. *Eanny Clavering 
was in no hurry to get married. I do not know that 
she had even made up her mind that marriage would 
be a good thing for her ; but she had an untroubled 
conviction that if she dM marry, her husband should have 
a house and an income. She had no reliance on her own 
power of living on a potato, and with one new dress every 
year. A comfortable home, with nice, comfortable things 
around her, ease in money matters, and elegance in life, 
were charms with which she had not quarrelled, and 
though she did not wish to be hard upon Mr. Saul on 
account of his mistake, she did feel that in making his 
proposition he had blundered. Becaij^e ^he chose to do 
her duty as a parish clergyman’ st daughter, he thought 
himself entitled to regard her as a devotee, who would be 
willing to resign everything to become the wife of a 
clergyman, who was active, indeed, but who had not one 
shilling of income beyond his curacy. ‘ Mr. Saul,’ she said, 
‘ I can assure you I need*take no time for further thinking. 
It cannot be as you would have it.’ 

‘ Perhaps I have been abrupt. Indeed, I feel that it is 
sOj^ though I did not kn«)w how to avoid it.’ 

*It would have made no difference. Indeed, indeed, 
Mr. Saul, nothing of that kind could have made a differ- 
ence.’ 

* WiU you grant me this ; — that I may speak to you 
again on the same subject after six months ? ’ 

‘ It cannot do any good.’ 

‘ It will do this good ; — that for so much time you will 
have had the idea before you.’ Fanny thought that she 
would have Mr. Saul himself before her, and that that 
would be enough. Mr. Saul, with his rusty clothes and 
his thick, dirty shoes, and his weak, blinking eyes, and his 
mind always set upon the one wish of his hie, could not 
be made to present himself to her in the guise of a lover. 
He was one of those men of whom women become very 
fond with the fondness of friendship, but from whom 
young women seem to be as far removed in the way of love 
as though they belonged to some other species. ‘ I will 
not press you further,’ said he, * as I gather by your tone 
that it distresses you.’ 
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‘ I am so sorry if I distress you, but really, Mr. Saul, 
I could give yod, — I never could give you any other 
answer.’ 

Then they walked on silently through the rain, — silently, 
without a single word, — or more than half a mile, till they 
reached the rectory gate. Here itnvas necessary that they 
should, at any rate, speak to each other, and for the last 
three hundred yards Eanny had been trying to find the 
words which would be suitable. But he was the first to 
break the silence. ‘ Good-night, Miss Clavering,’ he said, 
stopping and putting out his hand. 

‘ Good-night, Mr. Saul.’ 

‘ I hope that there may be no difference in our bearing 
to each other, hhcapise of what I have to-day said to you ? ’ 

‘ Not on my part cthat is, if you will forget it.’ 

‘ No, Miss Clavering ; I shall not forget it. If it had 
been a thing to be forgotten, I should not have spoken. 
I certainly shall not forget it.’ 

‘ You know what I mi^an, Mr. Saul.’ 

‘ I shall not forget it even in the way that you mean. 
But still I think you need not fear me, because you know 
that I love you I think I can promise that you need not 
withdraw yourself from me, beoa^ise of what has passed. 
But you will tell your father and your mother, and of 
course will be guided by them. And now, good-night.’ 
Then he went, and she was astonished at finding that he 
had had much the best of it in his manner of speaking and 
conducting himself. She had refused him very curtly, and 
he had borne it well. He had not been abashed, nor had 
he become sulky, nor had he tried to melt her by mention 
of his own misery. In truth he had done it very well, — 
only that he should have known better than to make any 
such attempt at all. 

Mr. Saul had been right m one thing. Of course she told 
her mother, and of course her mother told her father. 
Before dinner that evening the whole affair was being 
debated in the family conclave. They all agreed that 
Fanny had had no alternative but to reject the proposition 
at once. That, indeed, was so thoroughly taken for 
granted, that the point was not discussed. But there came 
to be a difference between the rector and Fanny on one 
side, and Mrs. Clavering and Mary on the other. ‘ Upon 
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my word,’ said tlie rector, ‘I think it was very im- 
pertinent.’ Eanny would not have liked to use that word 
herself, but she loved her father for using it. 

‘ J do not see that,’ said Mrs. Clavering. ‘ He could 
not know what Fanny’s views in life might be. Curates 
very often marry out o? the houses of the clergymen with 
whom they are placed, and [ do not see why Mr. Saul 
should be debarred from the privilege of trying.’ 

^ If he had got to like Fanny what else was he to do ? ’ 
said Mary. 

‘ Oh, Mary, don’t talk such nonsense,’ said Fanny. 

Got to like ! People shouldn’t get to hke people unless 
there’s some reason for it.’ ^ 

‘ What on earth did he intend to live on ? * demanded 
the rector. • 

‘ Edward had nothing to live on, when you first allowed 
him to come here,’ said Mary. 

‘ But Edward had prospects, and Saul, as far as I know, 
has none. He had given no oneHhe slightest notice. If 
the man in the moon had come to Fanny I don’t suppose 
she would have been more surprised.’ 

* Not half so much, papa.’ 

Then it was that Mr^. Clavering had declared that she 
was not surprised, — that she had suspected it, and had 
almost made Fanny angry by saying so. When Harry 
came back two days afterwards, the family news was 
imparted to him. and he immediately ranged himself on 
his father’s side. ‘ Upon my word I think that he ought 
to be forbidden the house,’ said Harry. ‘ He has forgotten 
himself in making such a proposition,’ 

‘ That’s nonsense, Harry,’ said his mother, ‘ If he 
can be comfortable coming here, there can be no reason 
why he should be uncomfortable. It would be an injustice 
to him to ask him to go, and a great trouble to your father 
to find another curate that woidd suit him so weU.’ There 
could be no doubt whatever as to the latter proposition, 
and therefore it was quietly argued that Mr. Saul’s fault, 
if there had been a fault, should be condoned. On the 
next day he came to the rectory, and they were aU aston- 
ished at the ease with which he bore himself. It was not 
that he affected any special freedom of manner, or that 
he altogether avoided any change in his mode of speakmg 
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to them. A sligl^t blush came upon his sallow face as he 
first spoke to Mrs. Clavering, and he hardly did more than 
say a single word to Fanny. But he carried himself as 
though conscious of what he had done, but in no degree 
ashamed of the doing it. The rector’s manner to him was 
stiff and formal ; — seeing which, Mrs. Clavering spoke to 
him gently, and with a smile. ‘ I saw you were a little hard 
on him, and therefore I tried to make up for it,’ said she 
afterwards, ‘ You were quite right,’ said the husband. 
‘ You always are. But I wish he had not made such a fool 
of himself. It will never be the same thing with him again.’ 
Harry hardly spoke to Mr Saul the first time he met him, 
all of which Mn Saul understood perfectly. 

‘ Ciavering,’ he fjaid to Harry, a day or two after this, 
‘ I hope there is to be fio difference between you and me.’ 

‘ Difference 1 I don’t know what you mean by differ- 
ence.’ 

‘ We were good friends, and I hope that we are to remain 
so. No doubt you kno'vf what has taken place between me 
and your sister.’ 

‘ Oh, yes ; — I have been told, of course.’ 

‘ What I mean is, that I hope you are not going to 
quarrel with me on that account'*? What I did, is it not 
what you would have done m my position ? — only you 
would have done it successfully ? ’ 

‘ I think a fellow should have some income, you know.’ 

‘ Can you say that you would have waited for income 
before you spoke of marriage ? ’ 

‘ I think it might have been better that you should have 
gone to my father.’ 

‘ It may be that that is the rule in such things, but if so 
I do not know it. Would she have liked that better ? ’ 

‘ Well ; — I can’t say.’ 

‘ You are engaged ? Did you go to the young lady’s 
family first ? ’ 

‘ I can’t say T did ; but I think I had given them some 
ground to expect it. I fancy they all knew what I was 
about. But it ’s over now. and I don't know that we need 
say anything more about it.’ 

‘ Certainly not. Nothmg can be said that would be of 
any use ; but I do not think I have done anythmg that 
you should resent.’ 
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* Resent is a strong word. I don’t recent it, or, at any 
rate, I won’t ; and there may be an end of it.’ After this, 
Harry was more gracious with Mr. Saul, having an idea 
that the curate had made some sort of apology for what 
he had done. But that, I fancy, was by no means Mr. 
Saul’s view of the cas^. Had he offered to marry the 
daughter of the Archbishop of Canterbury, instead of the 
daughter of the Rector of Clavering, he would not have 
imagined that his doing so needed an apology. 

The day after his return from London Lady Clavering 
sent for Harry up to the house. ‘ So you saw my sister in 
London ? ’ she said. 

‘Yes,’ said Harry, blushing; ‘as I^was in town, 
I thought that I might as well meet her^ But, as you said. 
Lady Ongar is able to do without iffuch assistance of that 
kind. I only just saw her.’ 

‘ Julia took it so kmdly of you ; but she seems surprised 
that you did not come to her lihe following day. She 
thought you would have called.’ ® 

‘ Oh, dear, no. I fancied that she would be too tired 
and too busy to wish to see any mere acquamtance.’ 

‘ Ah, Harry, I see that she has angered you,’ said 
Lady Clavering ; ‘ othetwise you would not talk about 
mere acquaintance.’ 

‘ Not in the least. Angered me ! How could she anger 
me ? What I meant was that at such a time she would 
probably wish to see no one but people on business, — 
unless it was some one near to her, like yourself or Hugh.’ 

‘ Hugh will not go to her.’ 


CHAPTER VII 

SOME SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A COUNTESS 

About the middle of January Harry Clavering went up 
to London, and settled himself to work at Mr. Beilby’s 
office. Mr. Beilby’s office consisted of four or five large 
chambers, oveilooking the river from the bottom of Adam 
Street in the Adelphi, and here Harry found a table for 
himself in the same apartment with three other pupik. 
It was a fine old room, lofty, and with large windows, 
ornamented on the ceihng with Italian scroll- work, and 
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a flying goddess in the centre. In days gone by the house 
had been the habitation of some great rich man, who had 
there enjoyed the sweet breezes from the river before 
London had become the London of the present day, and 
when no embankment had been needed for the Thames. 
Nothing ooald be nicer than his i^om, or more pleasant 
than the table and seat which he was to occupy near 
a window ; but there was something in the tone of the 
other men towards him which did not quite satisfy him. 
They probably did not know that he was a fellow of a 
college, and treated him almost as bhey might have done 
had he come to them direct from King’s College, in the 
Strand, or from the London Umversity. Down at Stratton, 
a certain amount honour had been paid to him. They 
had known there who kfe was, and had felt some deference 
for him. They had not slapped him on the back, or poked 
him m the ribs, or even called him old fellow, before some 
length of acquaintance justified such appellation. But up 
at Mr. Beilby’s, in the idelphi, one young man, who was 
certainly his junior m age, and who did not seem as yet 
bo have attamed any high position in the science of 
engineermg, manifestly thought that he was acting in 
a friendly and becoming way by- declaring the stranger 
to be a lad of wax on the second day of his appearance. 
Harry Clavering was not disinclined to believe that he was 
a ‘ lad of wax,’ or ‘ a brick,’ or ‘ a trump,’ or ‘ no small 
beer ’. But he desired that such complimentary and en- 
dearing appellations should be used to him only by those 
who had known bam long enough to be aware that he 
deserved them. Mr. Joseph WaUiker certainly was not 
as yet among this number. 

There was a man at Mr. Beilby’s, who was entitled to 
greet him with endearing terms, and to be so greeted 
himself, although Harry had never seen him till he attended 
for the first time at the Adelphi. This was Theodore 
Burton, his future brother-in-law, who was now the 
leadmg man in the London house: — ^the leading man, as 
regarded busmess, though he was not as yet a partner. 
It was understood that this Mr. Burton was to come in 
when his father went out ; and in the meantime he received 
a salary of a thousand a year as managing clerk. A very 
hard-working, steady, intelligent man was Mr. Theodore 
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Burton, wiih a bald head, a high forehead, and that look 
of constant work about him which s«ich men obtain. 
Harry Clavering could not bring himself to take a liking to 
him, because he wore cotton gloves and had an odious 
habit of dusting his shoes with his pocket-handkerchief. 
Twuce Hariy saw him^o this on the first day of their 
acquaintance, and he regretted it exceedingly. The 
cotton gloves too were offensive, as were also the thick 
shoes w'hich had been dusted ; but the dusting was the 
great sm. 

And there was something which did not quite please 
Harry in Mr Theodore Burton’s manner, though rhe 
gentleman had manifestly intended to bo veri^ kind to him. 
When Burton had been speaking to him lor a mmute or 
two, it flashed across Hairy s minc^thal; he had not bound 
himself to marry the whole Burton family, and that, 
perhaps, he must take some means to let that fact be 
known. ‘ Theodore,’ as he had so often heard the younger 
Mr. Burton called by loving iipj, seemed to claim him 
as his own, called h im Harry, and upbraided him with 
friendly warmth for noJ having come direct to his — ^Mr. 
Burton s — chouse m Onslow Crescent. ‘ Pray feel yourself 
at home there,’ said Mr. Burton. ‘ I hope you 11 like my 
wife. You needn’t be afraid of being made to be idle if 
you spend your evenings there, for we are all reading 
people. Will you come and dine to-day ^ ’ Florence had 
told biTYi that she was her brother Theodore’s favonrite 
sister, and that Theodore, as a husband and a brother, and 
a man, was perfect. But Theodore had dusted his boots 
with his handkerchief, and Harry Clavering would not 
dme with him on that day. 

And then it was pamfully manifest to him that every 
one in the office knew his destiny with reference to 
old Burton’s daughter. Pie had been one of the Stratton 
men, and no more than any other had he gone unscathed 
through the Stratton fire. He had been made to do the 
regular thmg, as Granger, Scamess, and others had done 
it. Stratton would be safer ground now, as Clavering bad 
taken the last. That was the fechng on the matter which 
seemed to belong to others. It was not that Harry thought 
in this way of his own Florence. He knew well enough 
what a lucky fellow he was to have won such a girl. He 

252 D 
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was well aware how widely his Florence differed from 
Carry Scarness. ^He denied to himself indignantly that 
he had any notion of repenting what he had done. But 
he did wish that these private matters might have remained 
private, and that all the men at Beilby’s had not known 
of his engagement. When WaUik^sr, on the fourth day of 
their acquaintance, asked him if it was all right at Stratton, 
he made up his mind that he hated Wailiker, and that he 
would hate WaUiker to the last day of his life. He had 
dechned the first mvitation given to him by Theodore 
Burton; but he could not altogether avoid his future 
brother-in-law, and had agreed to dme with him on 
this day. 

On that same^fternoon Harry, when he left Mr. Beilby’s 
office, went direct to !]%)lton Street, that he might call on 
Lady Ongar. As he went thither he bethought himself 
that these Walhkers and the like had had no such events 
m life as had befallen him ! They laughed at him about 
Florence Burton, httle gjiessing that it had been his lot to 
love and to be loved by such a on^ as Julia Brabazon had 
been, — such a one as Lady Ongar now was. But thmgs 
had gone well with him. Julia Brabazon could have made 
no man happy, but Florence Burton would be the sweetest, 
dearest, truest little wife that ever man took to his home. 
He was thinking of this, and determined to thmk of it 
more and more daily, as he knocked at Lady Ongar’s door, 
‘ Yes ; her ladyship was at home,’ said the servant whom 
he had seen on the railway platform ; and in a few 
moments’ time he found himself in the drawing-room 
which he had criticized so carefully when he was taking 
it for its present occupant. 

He was left in the room for five or six minutes, and was 
able to make a full mental inventory of its contents. It 
was very different in its present aspect from the room 
which he had seen not yet a month since. She had told 
him that the apartments had been all that she desired ; 
but since then everything had been altered, at least in 
appearance. A new piano had been brought in, and the 
chintz on the furmture was surely new. And the room 
was crowded with small feminine belongings, indicative 
of wealth and luxury. There were ornaments about, and 
pretty toys, and a thousand knick-knacks which none but 
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the rich can possess, and which none^can possess even 
among the rich unless they can give taste as well as 
money to their acquisition. Then he heard a light step ; 
the door opened, and Lady Ongar was there. 

He expected to see the same figure that he had seen on 
the railway platform, tie same gloomy drapery, the same 
quiet, almost deathlike demeanour, nay, almost the same 
veil over her features ; but the Lady Ongar whom he now 
saw was as unlike that Lady Ongar as she was unlike that 
Julia Brabazon whom he had known in old days at Claver- 
ing Park. She was dressed, no doubt, in black'; nay, no 
doubt, she was dressed in weeds ; but in spite of the black 
and in spite of the weeds there was nothyig about her of 
the weariness or of the solemnity of w«e. He hardly saw 
that her dress was made of ora;^e, or that long white 
pendants were hanging down from the cap which sat so 
prettily upon her head. But it was her face at which he 
gazed. At first he thought that she could hardly be the 
same woman, she was to his eye^so much older than she 
had been ! And yet as he looked at her, he found that she 
was as handsome as ever, — more handsome than she had 
ever been before. There was a digmty about her face and 
figure which became h^r well, and which she carried as 
though she knew herself to be in very truth a countess. 
It was a face which bore well such signs of age as those 
which had come upon it. She seemed to be a woman 
fitter for womanhood than for girlhood. Her eyes were 
brighter than of yore, and, as Harry thought, larger ; and 
her high forehead and noble stamp of countenance seemed 
fitted for the dress and headgear which she wore. 

‘ I have been expecting you,’ said she, stepping up to 
him. ‘ Hermione wrote me word that you were to come 
up on Monday. Why did you not come sooner ? ’ There 
was a smile on her face as she spoke, and a confidence in 
her tone which almost confounded him. 

‘ I have had so many things to do,’ said he lamely. 

‘ About your new profession ? Yes, I can understand 
that. And so you are settled in London now ? Where are 
you living ; — that is, if you are settled yet ? ’ In answer 
to this, Harry told her that he had taken lodgings in 
Bloomsbury Square, blushing somewhat as he named so 
unfashionable a locality. Old Mrs. Burton had recom- 
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mended Mm to the house in which he was located, but he 
did not find it necessary to explain that fact to Lady 
Ongar. 

‘ I have to thank you for what you did for me,’ continued 
she. * You ran away from me in such a hurry on that 
night that I was imable to speak uO you. But to tell the 
truth, Harry, I was in no mood then to speak to any one. 
Of course you thought that I treated you ill.’ 

‘ Oh, no,’ said he. 

‘ Of course you did. If I thought you did not, I should 
be angry with you now. But had it been to save my life 
I could not have helped it. Why did not Sir Ilugh 
Clavering come to meet me ? Why did not my sister’s 
husband come l;o me ? ’ To this question Harry could 
make no answer. He t^s still standing with his hat in his 
hand, and now turned his face away from her and shook 
his head. 

‘ Sit down, Harry,’ she said, ‘ and let me talk to you 
like a friend ; — unless jam are in a hurry to go away ? ’ 

‘ Oh, no,’ said he, seating himself, 

‘ Or unless you, too, are afraid of me.’ 

‘ Afraid of you. Lady Ongar ? ’ 

‘ Yes, afraid ; but I don’t mean you. I don’t believe 
that you are coward enough to desert a woman who was 
once your friend because misfortune has overtaken her, 
and calumny has been at work with her name.’ 

‘ I hope not,’ said he. 

‘ No, Harry ; I do not think it of you. But if Sir Hugh 
be not a coward, why did he not come and meet me ? Why 
has he left me to stand alone, now that he could be of 
service to me ? I knew that money was his god, but I have 
never asked him for a shilling and should not have done so 
now. Oh, Harry, how wicked you were about that cheque ! 
Do you remember ? ’ 

‘ Yes ,* I remember.’ 

‘ So shall I ; always, always. If I had taken that 
money how often should I have heard of it since ? * 

‘ Heard of it ? ’ he asked. ‘ Do you mean from me ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; how often from you ? Would you have dunned 
me, and told me of it once a week ? Upon my word, 
Harry, I was told of it more nearly every day. Is it not 
wonderful that men should be so mean ? ’ 
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It was clear to him now that she was talking of her 
husband who was dead, and on that subject he felt himseM 
at present unable to speak a word. He little dreamed at 
that moment how openly she would soon speak to him of 
Lord Ongar and of Lord Ongar’s faults ! 

‘ Oh, how I have wished that I had taken your money ! 
But never mind about that now, Harry. Wretched as 
such taunts were, they soon became a small thing. But 
it has been cowardly in your cousin, Hugh ; has it not ? 
If I had not lived with him as one of his family, it would 
not have mattered. People would not have expected it. 
It was as though my own brother had cast me forth.’ 

‘ Lady Clavering has been with you ; has she not ? ’ 

‘ Once, for half-an*hour. She came up ior one day, and 
came here by herself, cowering asjbhofigh she were afraid 
of me. Poor Hermy ! She has not a good time of it either. 
You lords of creation lead your slaves sad lives when it 
pleases you to change your billing and cooing for matter- 
of-fact masterdom and rule, don’t blame Hermy. 
I suppose she did all sjie could, and I did not utter one 
word of reproach to her. Nor should I to him. Indeed, 
if he came now the servant would deny me to him. He has 
insulted me, and I shajl remember the insult.’ 

Harry Olavermg did not clearly understand what it was 
that Lady Ongar had desired of her brother-in-law, — what 
aid she had required ; nor did he know whether it would 
be fitting for him to ofier to act in Sir Hugh’s place. 
Anything that he could do, he felt himself at that moment 
willing to do, even though the necessary service should 
demand some sacrifice greater than prudence could 
approve. ‘ If I had thought that anything was wanted, 
I should have come to you sooner,’ said he. 

* Everything is wanted, Harry. Everything is wanted ; 
— except that cheque for six hundred pounds which you 
sent me so treacherously. Hid you ever think what might 
have happened if a certain person had heard of that ? 
Ad the world would have declared that you had done it 
for your own private purposes ; — ^all the world, except 
one.’ 

Harry, as he heard this, felt that he was blushing. Hid 
Lady Ongar know of his engagement with Florence 
Burton ? Lady Clavering knew it, and might probably 
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have told the tidings ; but then, again, she might not have 
told them. Harry at this moment wished that he knew 
how it was. All that Lady Ongar said to him would 
come with so different a meaning according as she did 
or did not know that fact. But he had no mind to teJl 
her of the fact himself. He dei^lared to himself that 
he hoped she knew it, as it would serve to make them both 
more comfortable together ; but he did not think that it 
would do for him to bring forward the subject, neck and 
heels as it were. The proper thing would be that she 
should congratulate him, but this she did not do. ‘ I 
certainly meant no ill,’ he said, in answer to the last words 
she had spoken. 

‘ You have nSver meant ill to me, Harry ; though you 
know you have abused^e dreadfully before now. I dare- 
say you forget the hard names you have called me. You 
men do forget such things.’ 

‘ I remember calling you one name.’ 

‘ Do not repeat it no^ if you please. If I deserved it, 
it would shame me; and if I did not, it would shame 
you.’ 

‘ No ; I will not repeat it.’ 

‘ Does it not seem odd, Harry, that you and I should be 
sitting, talking together in this way ? ’ She was leaning 
now towards him, across the table, and one hand was 
raised to her forehead while her eyes were fixed intently 
upon his. The attitude was one which he felt to express 
extreme intimacy. She would not have sat in that way, 
pressing back her hair from her brow, with all appearance 
of widowhood banished from her face, in the presence of 
any but a dear and close friend. He did not think of this, 
but he felt that it was so, almost by instinct. ‘ I have such 
a tale to tell you,’ she said ; ‘ such a tale ! ’ 

Why should she tell it to him ? Of course he asked 
himself this question. Then he remembered that she had 
no brother, — remembered also that her brother-in-law had 
deserted her, and he declared to himself that, if necessary, 
he would be her brother. ‘ I fear that you have not been 
happy,’ said he, ‘ since I saw you last.’ 

‘ Happy ! ’ she replied. ‘ I have lived such a life as 
I did not think any man or woman could be made to live 
on this side the grave. I will be honest with you, Harry. 
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Nothing but the conviction that it could not be for long 
has saved me from destroying myself.® I knew that he 
must die 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, Lady Ongar I ’ 

‘ Yes, indeed ; that is the name he gave me ; and 
because I consented to'%ake it from him, he treated me — 

0 heavens 1 how am I to find words to tell you what he 
id, and the way in which he treated me ! A woman could 
not tell it to a man. Harry, I have no friend that I trust 
but you, but to you I cannot tell it. When he found that 
he had been wrong in marrying me, that he did not want 
the thing which he had thought would suit him, that I was 
a drag upon him rather than a comfort, — what was his 
mode, do you think, of ridding himself of the burden ? ’ 
Clavering sat silent looking at heiS Both her hands were 
now up to her forehead, and her large eyes were gazing 
at him till he found himself unable to withdraw his own 
for a moment from her face. ‘ He strove to get another 
man to take me ofi his hands ; mnd when he found that 
he was failing, — he charged me with the guilt which he 
himself had contrived for me.’ 

‘ Lady Ongar 1 ’ 

‘ Yes ; you may weli stare at me. You may well speak 
hoarsely and look like that. It may be that even you will 
not believe me ; — but by the God in whom we both 
believe, I tell you nothing but the truth. He attempted 
that and he failed, — and then he accused me of the crime 
which he could not bring me to commit.’ 

‘ And what then ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; what then ? Harry, I had a thing to do, and 
a life to live, that would have tried the bravest ; but 

1 went through it. I stuck to him to the last ! He told me 
before he was dying, — before that last frightful illness, 
that I was staying with him for his money. “ For your 
money, my lord,’ ’ I said, ‘ ‘ and for my own name.” And so 
it was. Would it have been wise in me, after all that I had 
gone through, to have given up that for which I had sold 
myself ? I had been very poor, and had been so placed 
that poverty, even such poverty as mine, was a curse to 
me. You know what I gave up because I feared that 
curse. Was I to be foiled at last, because such a creature 
as that wanted to shirk out of his bargain ? I knew there 
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were some who wpuld say I had been false. Hugh Claver- 
ing says so now, I suppose. But they never should say 
I had left him to die alone in a foreign land.’ 

‘ Did he ask you to leave him ? ’ 

‘ No ; — but he called me that name which no woman 
should hear and stay. No woman should do so unless she 
had a purpose such as mine. He wanted back the price 
that he had paid, and I was determmed to do nothing that 
should assist him in his meanness ! And then, Harry, his 
last iUness ! Oh, Harry, you would pity me if you could 
know all I ’ 

‘ It was his own intemperance ! ’ 

‘ intemperan^^e ! It was brandy, — sheer brandy. He 
brought himself tcy*such a state that nothing but brandy 
would keep him alive, ''‘and in which brandy was sure to 
kill him ; — and it did kill him. Did you ever hear of the 
horrors of drink ? ’ 

* Yes ; I have heard of such a state.’ 

‘ I hope you may nevfr live to see it. It is a sight that 
would stick by you for ever. But 1 saw it, and tended him 
through the whole, as though I had been his servant, 
I remained with him when that man who opened the door 
for you could no longer endure th^ room. I was with him 
when the strong woman from the hospital, though she 
could not understand his words, almost fainted at what 
she saw and heard. He was punished, Harry. I need wish 
no further vengeance on him, even for aU his cruelty, his 
injustice, his unmanly treachery. Is it not fearful to think 
that any man should have the power of bringing himself 
to such an end as that ? ’ 

Harry was thinking rather how fearful it was that a man 
should have it in his power to drag any woman through 
such a Gehenna as that which this lord had created. He 
felt that had Juha Brabazon been his, as she had once 
promised him, he never would have allowed himself to 
speak a harsh word to her, to have looked at her except 
with loving eyes. But she had chosen to join herself to 
a man who had treated her with a cruelty exceeding aU 
that his imagination could have conceived. ‘ It is a mercy 
that he has gone,’ said he at last. 

‘ It is a mercy for both. Perhaps you can understand 
now something of my married Ufe. And through it aU 
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I had but one friend ; — ^if I may call him a friend who had 
come to terms with my husband, and wsfe to have been his 
agent in destroying me. But when this man understood 
from me that I was not what he had been taught to think 
me, — which my husband had told him I was, — he re- 
lented.’ n 

‘ May I ask what was that man’s name ? ’ 

‘His name is Pateroff. He is a Pole, but he speaks 
English like an Enghshman. In my presence he told Lord 
Ongar that he was false and brutal. Lord Ongar laughed, 
with that little, low, sneering laughter which was his 
nearest approach to merriment, and told Count Pateroff 
that that was of course his game before me. There, Harry, 
— ^I will tell you nothing more of it. You Will understand 
enough to toow what I have su%re<! ; and if you can 

believe that I have not sinned 

‘ Oh, Lady Ongar ! ’ 

‘ Well, I will not doubt you again. But as far as I can 
learn you are nearly alone in yo^r belief. What Hermy 
thinks I cannot tell, bu|j she wiU come to think as Hugh 
may bid her. And I shaU not blame her. What else can 
she do, poor creature ? ’ 

‘ I am sure she believes no ill of you.’ 

‘ I have one advantage, Harry, — one advantage over her 
and some others. I am free. The chains have hurt me 
sorely during my slavery ; but I am' free, the price of my 
servitude remains. He had written home, — ^would you 
believe that ? — while I was living with him he had written 
home to say that evidence should be collected for getting 
rid of me. And yet he would sometimes be civh, hoping 
to cheat me into inadvertencies. He would ask that man 
to dine, and then of a sudden would be absent ; and during 
this he was ordering that evidence should be collected ! 
Evidence, indeed ! The same servants have lived with me 
through it aU. If I could now bring forward evidence 
I could make it all clear as the day. But there needs no 
care for a woman’s honour, though a man may have to 
guard his by collecting evidence ! ’ 

‘ But what he did cannot injure you.’ 

‘ Yes, Harry, it has injured me ; it has all but destroyed 
me. Have not reports reached even you ? Speak out like 
a man, and say whether it is not so ? ’ 
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‘ I have heard something.’ 

‘ Yes, you hav§ heard something ! If you heard some- 
thing of your sister where would you be ? All the world 
would be a chaos to you till you had pulled out somebody’s 
tongue by the roots. Not injured me ! For two years your 
cousin Hugh’s house was my horae. I met Lord Ongar 
in his house. I was married from his house. He is my 
brother-in-law, and it so happens that of all men he is the 
nearest to me. He stands well before the world, and at 
this time could have done me real service. How is it that 
he did not welcome me home ; — that I am not now at his 
house with my sister ; that he did not meet me so that the 
world might know that I was received back among my 
own people ? Why is it, Harry, that I am telling this to 
you; — to you, who lare nothing to me; my sister’s 
husband’s cousin ; a young man, from your position not 
fit to be my confidant ? Why am I telling this to you, 
Harry ? ’ 

‘ Because we are old friends,’ said he, wondering again 
at this moment whether she kne^ of his engagement with 
Florence Burton. 

‘ Yes, we are old friends, and we have always liked each 
other ; but you must know that, gi»s the world judges, I am 
wrong to tell all this to you. I should be wrong, — only 
that the world has oast me out, so that I am no longer 
bound fco regard it. I am Lady Ongar, and I have my 
share of that man’s money. They have given me up 
Ongar Park, having satisfied themselves that it is mine by 
right, and must be mine by law. But he has robbed me of 
every friend I had in the world, and yet you tell me he has 
not injured me ! ’ 

‘ Not every friend.* 

‘ No, Harry, I will not forget you, though I spoke so 
slightingly of you just now. But your vanity need not be 
hurt. It is only the world, — ^Mrs. Grundy, you know, — 
that would deny me such friendship as yours ; not my 
own taste or choice. Mrs. Grundy always denies us exactly 
those things which we ourselves like best. You are clever 
enough to understand that.’ 

He smiled and looked foolish, and declared that he only 
offered his assistance because perhaps it might be con- 
venient at the present moment. What could he do for 
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her ? How could he show his friendshjp for her now at 
once ? 

‘ You have done it, Harry, in listening to me and giving 
me your sympathy. It is seldom that we want any great 
thing from our friends. I want nothing of that kind. No 
one can hurt me much^further now. My money and my 
rank are safe ; and, perhaps, by degrees, acquaintances, 
if not friends, will form themselves round me again. At 
present, of course, I see no one ; but because I see no one, 
I wanted some one to whom I could speak. Poor Hermy 
is worse than no one. Good-bye, Harry ; you look sur- 
prised and bewildered now, but you will soon get over 
that. Don’t be long before I see you agayi.’ 

Then feeling that he was bidden t(0 go, he wished her 
good-bye, and went. ^ 


CHAPTER VIIl 

THE HOUSE ,I3Sr ONSLOW OBESOEOT 

Harry, as he walked away from the house in Bolton 
Street, hardly knew whether he was on his heels or his 
head. Burton had told*him not to dress — ‘ We don’t give 
dress dinner parties, you know. It ’s all in the family way 
with us,’ — and Harry, therefore, went direct from Bolton 
Street to Onslow Crescent. But, though he managed to 
keep the proper course down Piccadilly, he was in such 
confusion of mind that he hardly knew whither he was 
going. It seemed as though a new form of life had been 
opened to him, and that it had been opened in such a way 
as almost necessarily to engulf him. It was not only that 
Lady Ongar’s history was so terrible, and her fife so 
strange, but that he himself was called upon to form a part 
of that history, and to join himself in some sort to that 
life. This countess with her wealth, her rank, her beauty, 
and her bright intellect had called him to her, and told him 
that he was her only friend. Of course he had promised his 
friendship. How could he have failed to give such a 
promise to one whom he had loved so weU ? But to whafc 
must such a promise lead, or rather to what must it net 
have led had it not been for Florence Burton ? She was 
young, free, and rich. She made no pretence of regret fo^ 
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the husband she Jiad lost, speaking of him as though in 
truth she hardly regarded herself as his wife. And she 
was the same Julia whom he had loved, who had loved him, 
who had jilted him, and in regret for whom he had once 
resolved to lead a wretched, lonely life ! Of course she 
must expect that he would renew it ail ; — ^unless, indeed, 
she knew of his engagement. But if she knew it, why had 
she not spoken of it ? 

And could it be that she had no friends, — that everybody 
had deserted her, that she was all alone in the world ? As 
he thought of it all, the whole thing seemed to him to be 
too terrible for reality. What a tragedy was that she had 
told Mm ! He tjjiought of the man’ s insolence to the woman 
whom he had married and sworn to love, then of his cruelty, 
his fiendish, helhsh cfhelty, — and lastly of his terrible 
punishment. ‘ I stack to him through it all,’ she had said 
to him ; and then he endeavoured to picture to himself that 
bedside by which Julia Brabazon, his Julia Brabazon, had 
remained firm, when hospital attendants had been scared 
by the horrors they had witnessed, and the nerves of 
a strong man, — of a man paid for such work, — had failed 
him ! 

The truth of her word throughfout he never doubted ; 
and, indeed, no man or woman who heard her could have 
doubted. One hears stories told that to oneself, the hearer, 
are manifestly false ; and one hears stories as to the truth 
or falsehood of which one is in doubt ; and stories again 
wMch seem to be partly true and partly untrue. But one 
also hears that of the truth of which no doubt seems to be 
possible. So it had been with the tale wMch Lady Ongar 
had told. It had been all as she had said ; and had Sir 
Hugh heard it, — even Sir Hugh, who doubted all men and 
regarded all women as being false beyond doubt, — even 
he, I think, would have believed it. 

But she had deserved the sufferings which had come 
upon her. Even Harry, whose heart was very tender 
towards her, owned as much as that. She had sold herself, 
as she had said of herself more than once. She had given 
herself to a man whom she regarded not at ah, even when 
her heart belonged to another, — to a man whom she must 
have loathed and despised when she was putting her hand 
into his before the altar. What scorn had there been upon 
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her face wlien she spoke ot the beginning of their married 
miseries! With what eloquence of e^^ression had she 
pronounced him to be vile, worthless, unmanly ; a thing 
from which a woman must turn with speechless contempt ! 
She had now his name, his rank, and his money, but she 
was friendless and aloae. Harry Clavering declared to 
himself that she had deserved it, — and having so declared, 
forgave her all her faults. She had sinned, and then had 
suffered ; and, therefore, should now be forgiven. If he 
could do aught to ease her troubles, he would do it, — as 
a brother would for a sister. 

But it would be well that she should know of his engage- 
ment. Then he thought of the whole interview, and felt 
sure that she must know it. At any rate*he told himself 
that he was sure. She could hardiy have spoken to him 
as she had done, unless she had known. When last they 
had been together, sauntering round the gardens at 
Clavering, he had rebuked her for her treachery to him. 
Now she came to him almost opejL-armed, free, full of her 
cares, sweariug to him that he was her only friend ! All 
this could mean but one thing, — unless she Imew that that 
one thing was barred by his altered position. 

But it gratified him tq think that she had chosen him for 
the repository of her tale ; that she had told her terrible 
history to him. I fear that some part of this gratification 
was owing to her rank and wealth. To be the one friend 
of a widowed countess, young, rich, and beautiful, was 
somethmg much out of the common way. Such confidence 
lifted him far above the Wallikers of the world. That he 
was pleased to be so trusted by one that was beautiful 
was, I think, no disgrace to him ; — although I bear in mind 
his condition as a man engaged. It might be dangerous, 
but that danger in such case it would be his duty to over- 
come. But in order that it might be overcome, it would 
certainly be well that she should know his position. 

I fear he speculated as he went along as to what might 
have been his condition in the world had he never seen 
Florence Burton. First he asked bimself, whether under 
any circumstances, he would have wished to marry a widow, 
and especially a widow by whom he had already been 
jilted. Yes ; he thought that he could have forgiven her 
even that, if his own heart had not changed ; but he did 
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not forget to tell himself again how lucky it was for him 
that his heart wa^ changed. What countess in the world, 
let her have what park she might, and any imaginable 
number of thousands a year, could be so sweet, so nice, so 
good, so fitting for him as his own Florence Burton ? Then 
he endeavoured to reflect what happened when a commoner 
married the widow of a peer. She was still called, he 
believed, by her old title, unless she should choose to 
abandon it. Any such arrangement was now out of the 
question ; but he thought that he would prefer that she 
should have been called Mrs. Clavering, if such a state of 
things had come about. I do not know that he pictured to 
himself any necessity, either on her part or on his, of 
abandoning anj-thpig else that came to her from her late 
husband. m 

At half-past six, the time named by Theodore Burton, 
he found himself at the door in Onslow Crescent, and was 
at once shown up into the drawing-room. He knew that 
Mr. Burton had a familj^ and he had pictured to himself an 
untidy, ugly house, with an untidy, motherly woman going 
about with a baby in her arms. Such would naturally be 
the home of a man who dusted his shoes with his pocket- 
handkerchief. But to his surprise he found himself in as 
pretty a drawing-room as he remembered to have seen ; 
and seated on a sofa, was almost as pretty a woman as he 
remembered. She was tall and slight, with large brown 
eyes and well-defined eyebrows, with an oval face, and the 
sweetest, kindest mouth that ever graced a woman. Her 
dark brown hair was quite plain, having been brushed 
simply smooth across the forehead, and then collected in 
a feot behind. Close beside her, on a low chair, sat a little 
fair-haired girl, about seven years old, who was going 
through some pretence at needlework ; and kneeling on 
a higher chair, while she sprawled over the drawing-room 
table, was another girl, some three years younger, who 
was engaged with a puzzle- box. 

* Mr. Clavering,’ said she, rising from her chair ; ‘ I am 
so glad to see you, though I am almost angry with you for 
not coming to us sooner. I have heard so much about you ; 
of course you know that.’ Harry explained that he had only 
been a few days in town, and declared that he was happy 
to learn that he had been considered worth talking about. 
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‘ If you were worth accepting you w^re worth talking 
about.’ 

‘ Perhaps I was neither,’ said he. 

‘ Well ; I am not going to flatter you yet. Only as I 
thmk our Flo is without exception the most perfect girl 
I ever saw, I don’t suj!)]f)ose she would be guilty of mak- 
ing a bad choice. Cissy, dear, this is Mr. Clavering.’ 

Cissy got up from her chair, and came up to him 
‘ Mammy says I am to love you very much,’ said Cissy, 
putting up her face to be kissed. 

‘ But I did not tell you to say that I had told you,’ 
said Mrs. Burton, laughmg. 

‘ And I will love you very much,’ said Harry, taking 
her up m his arms. ^ 

‘ But not so much as Aunt Fl(5lcence, — ^will you ? ’ 

They all knew it. It was clear to him that everybody 
connected with the Burtons had been told of the en- 
gagement, and that they all spoke of it openly, as they 
did of any other everyday fan»ily occurrence. There 
was not much reticence among the Burtons. He could 
not but feel this, though now, at the present moment, 
he was disposed to thmk specially well of the family 
because Mrs. Burton and her children were so nice. 

‘ And this is another daughter ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; another future niece, Mr. Clavermg. But I 
suppose I may call you Harry ; may I not ? My name 
is Cecilia. Yes, that is Miss Perfc.’ 

‘ I’m not Miss Pert,’ said the little soft round ball of 
a girl from the chair. ‘ I’m Sophy Burton. Oh ! you 
musn’t tittle.’ 

Harry found himself quite at home in ten minutes ; 
and before Mr. Burton had returned, had been taken 
upstairs into the nursery to see Theodore Burton Junior 
in his cradle, Theodore Burton Junior being as yet only 
some few months old. ‘ Now you’ve seen us all,’ said 
Mrs. Burton, ‘ and we’ll go downstairs and wait for my 
husband. I must let you into a secret, too. We don’t 
dine till past seven ; you may as well remember that 
for the future. But I wanted to have you for half-an- 
hour to myself before dinner, so that I might look at 
you, and make up my mind about Flo’s choice. I hope 
you won’t be angry with me ? ’ 
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‘ And how ha^j^e you made up your mind ? ’ 

* If you want to find that out, you must get it 
through Florence. You may be quite sure I shall tell 
her ; and, I suppose, I may be quite sure she will tell 
you. Does she tell you everything ? ’ 

‘ I tell her everythmg,’ said fCarry, feeling himself, 
however, to be a little conscience-smitten at the 
moment, as he remembered his interview with Lady 
Ongar. Things had occurred this very day which he 
certainly could not tell her. 

‘ Do ;-~do ; always do that,’ said Mrs. Burton, 
laymg her hand affectionately on his arm. ‘ There is 
no way so certain to bind a woman to j^ou, heart and 
soul, as to show her that you trust her in everything. 
Theodore tells everything. I don’t think there ’s a 
^ain planned under a railway -banl?:, but that he shows 
it me in some way ; and I feel so grateful for it. It 
makes me know that I can never do enough for him. 
I hope you’ll be as good to Flo as he is to me.’ 

* We can’t both be«^erfeet, you know.’ 

* Ah, well 1 of course you’ll laugh at me. Theodor© 
always laughs at me when I get on what he calls a high 
horse. I wonder whether you are as sensible as he is ? ’ 

Harry reflected that he never *wor© cotton gloves. ‘ I 
don’t think I am very sensible,’ said he. ‘ I do a great 
many foolish things, and the worst is, that I like them.’ 

‘ So do I. I like so many foolish things ! ’ 

‘ Oh, mamma ! ’ said Cissy. 

* I shall have that quoted against me, now, for the 
next six months, whenever I am preaching wisdom in 
the nursery. But Florence is nearly as sensible as her 
brother.’ 

‘ Much more so than I am.’ 

‘ All the Burtons are full up to their eyes with good 
sense. And what a good thing it is ! Who ever heard of 
any of them coming to sorrow ? WHiatever they have to 
live on, they always have enough. Did you ever know 
a woman who has don© better with her children, or hag 
known how to do better, than Theodore’s mother ? She 
is the dearest old woman ! ’ Harry had heard her called 
a very clever old woman by certain persons in Stratton, 
and could not but think of her matrimonial successes as 
her praises were thus simg by her daughter-in-law. 
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They went on talking, while Sophy sat in Harry’s lap, 
till there was heard the sound of the key in the latch of the 
front-door, and the master of the house was known to be 
there. ‘ It ’s Theodore,’ said his wife, jumping up and 
going out to meet him ‘ Tm so glad that you have been 
here a little before him, neoause now I feel that I know you. 
When he ’s here I shan’t get in a word.’ Then she went 
down to her husband, and Harry was left to speculate how 
so very charming a woman could ever have been brought 
to love a man who cleaned his boots with his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

There were soon steps again upon the stairs, and Burton 
returned bringing with him another man,whom he intro- 
duced to Harry as Mr. Jones. ‘ I didr^t know my brother 
was coming,’ said Mrs Burton,^ ‘but it wiU be very 
pleasant, as of course I shall want you to know him.’ 
Harry became a little perplexed. How far might these 
family ramifications be supposed to go ? Would he be 
welcomed, as one of the hous^old, to the hearth of 
Mrs. Jones ; and if of *Mrs. Jones, then of Mrs. Jones’s 
brother ? His mental inquiries, however, in this direc- 
tion, were soon ended by his finding that Mr. Jones was a 
bachelor. • 

Jones, it appeared, was the editor, or sub-editor, or co- 
editor, of some influential daily newspaper. ‘ He is a night- 
bird, Harry — ,’ said Mrs. Burton. She had fallen into the 
way of calhng him Harry at once, but he could not on that 
occasion bring himself to call her Cecilia. He might have 
done so had not her husband been present, but he was 
ashamed to do it before him. ‘ He is a mght-bird, Harry,’ 
said she, speaking of her brother, ‘ and flies away at nine 
o’clock, that he may go and hoot like an owl in some dark 
city haunt that he has. Then, when he is himself asleep 
at breakfast-time, his bootings are being heard round the 
town.* 

Harry rather liked the idea of knowing an editor. 
Editors were, he thought, influential people, who had the 
world very much under their feet, — ^bemg, as he conceived, 
afraid of no men, while other men are very much afraid 
of them. He was glad enough to shake Jones by the hand, 
when he found that Jones was an editor. But Jones, 
though he had the face and forehead of a clever man, was 
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very quiet, and sqpmed almost submissive to bis sister and 
brother-in-law. 

The dinner was plain, but good, and Harry after a while 
became happy and satisfied, although he had come to the 
house with something almost lilce a resolution to find fault. 
Men, and women also, do frequeStly go about in such a 
mood, having unconscionably, from some small circum- 
stance, prejudged their acquaintances, and made up their 
mind that their acquaintances should be condemned. 
Influenced in this way, Harry had not intended to pass 
a pleasant evening, and would have stood aloof and been 
cold, had it been possible to him ; but he found that it was 
not possible ; %nd after a little while he was friendly and 
joyous, and the dinner went off very well. There was some 
't^d-fowl, and he was^greeably surprised as he watched 
the mental anxiety and gastronomic skill with which 
Burton went through the process of preparing the gravy, 
with lemon and pepper, havmg in the room a little silver- 
pot and an apparatus cfi fire for the occasion. He would 
as soon have expected the Archbishop of Canterbury him- 
self to go through such an operation in the dining-room at 
Lambeth as the hard-working man of busmess whom he 
had known in the chambers at thfe Adelphi. 

‘ Does he always do that, Mrs. Burton ? ’ Harry asked. 

Always, said Burton, ‘ when I can get the materials. 
One doesn t bother oneself about a cold leg of mutton, you 
know, which is my usual dinner when we are alone The 
children have it hot in the middle of the day.’ 

‘ Such a thing never happened to him yet, Harry,’ said 
Mrs. Burton. 

‘Gently with the pepper,’ said the editor. It was the 
nrst word he had spoken for some time. 

‘ Be good enough to remember that, yourself, when you 
are writing your article to-night.’ 

‘ No, none for me, Theodore,’ said Mrs. Burton. 

Cissy ! ’ 

‘ I have dined, reaUy. If I had remembered that you 
were going to display your cookery, I would have kept 
some of my energy, but I forgot it.’ 

said Burton, * I don’t think women recognize 
any difference in flavours. I believe wild duck and hashed 
mutton would be quite the same to my wife if her eyes were 
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blinded. I should not mind this, if it were not that they 
are generally proud of the deficienc/. They think it 
grand.’ 

‘ Just as men think it grand not to know one tune from 
another,’ said his wife. 

When dinner was o’Ver, Burton got up from his seat. 
‘ Harry,’ said he, ‘ do you like good wine ? ’ Harry said 
that he did. Whatever women may say about wild-fowl, 
men never profess an indifference to good wine, although 
there is a theory about the world, quite as incorrect as it is 
general, that they have given up linking it. ‘ Indeed, I 
do,’ said Harry. ‘ Then I’ll give you a bottle of port,’ said 
Burton, and so saying he left the room. 

‘ I’m very glad you have come to-d^,’ Said Jones, with 
much gravity. ‘ He never gives im any of that when I’m 
alone with him ; and he never, by any means, brings it out 
for company.’ 

* You don’t mean to accuse him of drinking it alone, 
Tom ? ’ said his sister, laughing# 

‘ I don’t know when he drinks ; I only know when he 
doesn’t.’ 

The wine was decanted with as much care as had been 
given to the concoction* of the gravy, and the clearness of 
the dark liquid was scrutinized with an eye that was full 
of anxious care. ‘ Now, Cissy, what do you think of that ? 
She knows a glass of good wine when she gets it, as well as 
you do, Harry ; in spite of her contempt for the duck.’ 

As they sipped the old port they sat round the dining- 
room fire, and Harry Clavering was forced to own to him- 
self that he had never been more comfortable. 

‘ Ah,’ said Burton, stretching out his slippered feet, 
‘why can’t it all be after-dinner, instead of that weary 
room at the Adelphi ? ’ 

* And all old port ? ’ said Jones. 

‘ Yes, and all old port. You are not such an ass as to 
suppose that a man in suggesting to himself a continuance 
of pleasure suggests to himself also the evils which are 
supposed to accompany such pleasure. If I took much of 
the stuff I should get cross and sick, and make a beast of 
myself ; but then what a pity it is that it should be so.’ 

‘ You wouldn’t like much of it, I think,’ said his wife. 

‘ That is it,’ said he. ‘ We are driven to work because 
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work never palls on us, whereas pleasure always does. 
What a wonderf'&l scheme it is when one looks at it all. 
No man can follow pleasure long continually. When a man 
strives to do so, he turns his pleasure at once into business, 
and works at that. Come, Harry, we mustn’t have 
another bottle, as Jones would go to sleep among the type.’ 
Then they ail went upstairs together. Harry, before he 
went away, was taken again up into the nursery, and there 
kissed the two little girls in their cots. When he was 
outside the nursery door, on the top of the stairs, l^Irs. 
Burton took him by the hand. ‘ You'll come to us often,’ 
said she, ‘ and make yourself at home here, will you not ? ’ 
Harry could not but say that he would. Indeed he did so 
without hcsitation^almost with eagerness, for he had liked 
her and had liked her heuse. ‘ W e think of you, you know,’ 
she continued, ‘ quite as one of ourselves. How could it 
be otherwise when Elo is the dearest to us of all beyond 
our own ? ’ 

‘ It makes me so happy to hear you say so,’ said he. 

‘ Then come here and talk aboqt her. I want Theodore 
to feel that you are his brother ; it will be so important lo 
you in the business that it should be so.’ After that he 
went away, and as he walked ba(§k along Piccadilly, and 
then up through the regions of St. Giles to his home in 
Bloomsbury Square, he satisfied himself that the life of 
Onslow Crescent was a better manner of life than was 
likely to prevail in Bolton Stieet, 

When he was gone his character was of course discussed 
between the husband and wife in Onslow Orescent. ‘ What 
do you think of him ? ’ said the husband 

‘ I like him so much ! He is so much nicer than you 
told me, — so much pleasanter and easier ; and I have no 
doubt he is as clever, though I don’t think he shows that 
at once ’ 

‘ He is clever enough ; there’s no doubt about that.’ 

‘ And did you not think he was pleasant ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; he was pleasant here. He is one of those men 
who get on best with women. You’ll make much more of 
him for awhile than I shall. He’ll gossip with yon and sit 
idling with you for the hour together, if you’ll let him. 
There’s nothing wrong about him, and he’d hke nothing 
better than that.’ 
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‘ Yon don’t believe that he’s idle by dissposition ? Think 
of all that he has done already.’ 

‘‘That’s just what is most against him. He might do 
very well with us if he had not got that confounded fellow- 
ship ,* but having got that, he thinks the hard work of life 
is pretty well over with\im.’ 

‘ I don’t suppose he can be so foolish as that, Theodore.' 

‘ I know well what such men are, and I know the evil 
that is done to them by the cramming they endure. They 
learn many names of things, — ^high-sounding names, and 
they come to understand a great deal about words. It is 
a Imowledge that requires no experience and very little 
real thought. But it demands much memgry ; and when 
they have loaded themselves in this way, they think that 
they are instructed in all things. i®ter all, what can they 
do that is of real use to mankind ? What can they 
create ? ’ 

‘ I suppose they are of use.’ 

‘ I don’t know it. A man will tdl you, or pretend to tell 
you, — ^for the chances ai'e ten to one that he is wrong, — 
what sort of lingo was spoken in some particular island or 
province six hundred years before Christ. What good 
wiU that do any one, ev^ if he were right ? And then see 
the effect upon the men themselves. At four- and- twenty 
a young fellow has achieved some wonderful success, and 
calls himself by some outlandish and conceited name — a 
‘ double first,’ or something of the kind. Then he thinks 
he has completed everything, and is too vain to learn 
anything afterwards. The truth is, that at twenty -four 
no man has done more than acquire the rudiments of his 
education. The system is bad from beginning to end. 
All that competition makes false and imperfect growth. 
Come, I’U go to bed.’ 

What would Harry have said if he had heard all this 
from the man who dusted his boots with his handkerchief ? 
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CHAPTER IX 

TOO PETJDEIS'T BY HALF 

Eloebitce Btjeton thought hefself the happiest girl in 
the world. There was nothing wanting to the perfection 
of her bliss. She could perceive, though she never allowed 
her mind to dwell upon the fact, that her lover was 
superior in many respects to the men whom her sisters had 
married. He was better educated, better looking, in fact 
more fully a gentleman at aU points, than either Scarness 
or any of the others. She liked her sisters’ husbands very 
weh, and in former days, before Harry Clavering had 
come to Stratton, she^had never taught herself to think 
that she, if she married, would want anything different 
from that which Providence had given to them. She had 
never thrown up her head, or even thrown up her nose, 
and told herself that sh®j would demand something better 
than that. But not the less was she ahve to the knowledge 
that something better had come in her way, and that that 
something better was now her own. She was very proud 
of her lover, and no doubt, in soiSie gently feminine way, 
showed that she was so as she made her way about among 
her friends at Stratton. Any idea that she herself was 
better educated, better looking, or more clever than her 
elder sisters, and that, therefore, she was deserving of 
a higher order of husband, had never entered her mind. 
The Burtons in London, — ^Theodore Burton and his wife, — 
who knew her well, and who, of all the family, were best 
able to appreciate her worth, had long been of opinion 
that she deserved some specially favoured lot in Me. The 
question with them would be, whether Harry Clavering 
was good enough for her. 

Everybody at Stratton knew that she was engaged, and 
when they wished her joy she made no coy denials. Her 
sisters had all been engaged in the same way, and their 
marriages had gone off in regular sequence to their engage- 
ments. There had never been any secret with them about 
their affairs. On this matter the practice is very various 
among different people. There are families who think 
it almost indelicate to talk about marriage m a thiojK 
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actually in prospect for any of tJieir own community. An 
orinary acquaintance would be considered to be im- 
pertinent in even hinting at such a thing, although the 
thing were an established fact. The engaged young ladies 
only whisper the news through the very depths of their 
pink note-paper, and^^are supposed to blush as they 
communicate the tidings by their pens, even in the retire- 
ment of their own rooms. But there are other families in 
which there is no vestige of such mystery, in which an 
engaged couple are spoken of together as openly as though 
they were already bound in some sort of public partner- 
ship. In these famihes the young ladies talk openly of 
their lovers, and generally prefer that subject of conversa- 
tion to any other. Such a family, — so little mysterious, — 
so open in their arrangements, wasithat of the Burtons at 
Stratton. The reserve in the reserved families is usually 
atoned for by the magnificence of the bridal arrangements 
when the marriage is at last solemmzed ; whereas, among 
the other set, — ^the people who^ihave no reserve, — the 
marriage, when it comes;, is customarily an afiair of much 
less outward ceremony. They are married without blast 
of trumpet, with very little profit to the confectioner, and 
do their honeymoon, if they do it at all, with prosaic 
simplicity. 

Florence had made up her mind that she would be in 
no hurry about it, Harry was in a hurry ; but that w'as 
a matter of course. He was a quick-blooded, impatient, 
restless being. She was slower, and more given to con- 
sideration. It would be better that they should wait, 
even if it were for five or six years. She had no fear of 
poverty for herself. She had lived always m a house in 
which money was regarded, and among people who were 
of inexpensive habits. But such had not been his lot, and 
it was her duty to think of the mode of life which might 
suit him. He would not be happy as a poor man, — without 
comforts around him, which would simply be comforts 
to him though they would be luxuries to her. When her 
mother told her, shaking her head rather sorrowfully as 
she heard Florence talk, that she did not like long engage- 
ments, Florence would shake hers too, in playful derision, 
and tell her mother not to be so suspicious ‘ It is not you 
that are going to marry him, mamma.’ 
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‘ Ho, my dear ; I know that. But long engagements 
never are good. ' And I can’t think why young people 
should want so many things, now, that they used to do 
without very well when I was married. When I went into 
housekeeping, we only had one girl of fifteen to do every- 
thing ; and we hadn’t a nursemard regular till Theodore 
was born ; and there were three before him.’ 

Florence could not say how many maid-servants Harry 
might wish to have under similar circumstances, hut she 
was very confident that he would want much more 
attendance than her father and mother had done, or even 
than some of her brothers and sisters. Her father, when 
he first married, would not have objected, on returning 
home, to find Ms wife in the kitchen, looking after the 
progress of the dinn^; nor even would her brother 
Theodore have been made unhappy by such a circum- 
stance. But Harry, she knew, would not like it ; and 
therefore Harry must wait. ‘ It will do him good, mamma,’ 
said Florence. ‘ You ^n’t think that I mean to find 
fault with him ; but I know that Jhe is young in his ways. 
He is one of those men who should not marry till they are 
twenty- eight, or thereabouts.’ 

‘ You mean that he is unsteady ? ’ 

‘ Ho, — not unsteady. I don’t tlnnk him a bit unsteady ; 
but he will be happier single for a year or two. He hasn’t 
settled down to hke his tea and toast when he is tired of 
his work, as a married man should do. Do you know that 
I am not sure that a little flirtation would not be very 
good for him ? ’ 

‘ Oh, my dear 1 ’ 

‘ It should be very moderate, you know.’ 

‘ But then, suppose it wasn’t moderate. I don’t like to 
see engaged young men going on m that way. I suppose 
I’m very old-fashioned ; but I think when a young man 
is engaged, he ought to remember it and to show it. It 
ought to make him a little serious, and he shouldn’t be 
gomg about like a butterfly, that may do just as it pleases 
in the sunshme.* 

During the three months which Henry remained in 
town before the Easter holidays he wrote more than once 
to Florence, pressing her to name an early day for their 
marriage. These letters were written, I think, after 
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certain evenings spent under favourable* circumstances in 
Onslow Crescent, when he was full of the merits of domestic 
comfort, and perhaps also owed some of their inspiration 
to the fact that Lady Ongar had left London without 
seeing him. He had called repeatedly in Bolton Street, 
having been specially pressed to do so by Lady Ongar, 
but he had only once found her at home, and then a third 
person had been present. This third person had been 
a lady who was not introduced to him, but he had learned 
from her speech that she was a foreigner. On that occasion 
Lady Ongar had made herself gracious and pleasant, but 
nothing had passed which interested him, and, most 
unreasonably, he had felt himself to be provoked. When 
next he went to Bolton Street he fgunCl that Lady Ongar 
had left London. She had gone down to Ongar Park, 
and, as far as the woman at the house knew, intended to 
remain there till after Easter. Harry had some undefined 
idea that she should not have tabsn such a step without 
telling him. Had she not declarea to him that he was her 
only friend ? When a friend is going out of town, leaving 
an only friend behind, that friend ought to tell her only 
friend what she is goin^ to do, otherwise such a declara- 
tion of only-friendship means nothing. Such was Harry 
Clavering’s reasoning, and having so reasoned, he declared 
to himself that it did mean nothing, and was very pressing 
to Florence Burton to name an early day. He had been 
with Cecilia, he told her, — he had learned to call Mrs. 
Burton Cecilia in his letters, — and she quite agreed with 
him that their income would be enough. He was to have 
two hundred a year from his father, having brought him- 
self to abandon that high-toned resolve which he had 
made some time since that he would never draw any part 
of his income from the parental coffers. His father had 
again offered it, and he had accepted it. Old Mr. Burton 
was to add a hundred, and Harry was of opinion that they 
could do very well. Cecilia thought the same, he said, and 
therefore Florence surely would not refuse. But Florence 
received, direct from Onslow Crescent, Cecilia’s own 
version of her thoughts, and did refuse. It may be 
surmised that she would have refused even without assist- 
ance from Cecilia, for she was a young lady not of a fickle 
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much care, and as her letter had some inflnence on the 
story to be told, the reader shall read it, — ^if the reader so 
pleases. 

Deae Harey, — Stratton, March, 186 — . 

I EECSIVEB your letter this inorning, and answer it at 
once, because I know you will be impatient for an answer. 
You are impatient about things, — are you not ? But it was 
a kind, sweet, dear, generous letter, and I need not tell you 
now that I love the writer of it \\ ith all my heart. I am so glad 
you like Cecilia. I think she is the perfection of a woman 
And Theodore is every bit as good as Cecilia, though I know 
you don’t think so, because you don’t say so. I am always 
happy when T hm in Onslow Crescent. I should have been 
there this spring, dnly^that a certam person who chooses to 
think that ins claims on me are stronger than those of any 
other person wishes me to go elsewhere. Mamma wishes me to 
go to London also for a week, but I don’t want to be away 
from the old house too much before the final partmg comes at 
last. 

And now about the final parting ; for I may as well rush 
at it at once. I need hardly tell you that no care for father 
or mother shall make me put off my marriage. Of course 
I owe everything to you now ; and as they have approved it, 
I have no right to think of them in opposition to you. And 
you must not suppose that they ask me to stay On the 
contrary, mamma is always telling me that early marriages 
are best. She has sent all the birds out of the nest but one ; 
and IS impatient to see that one fly away, that she may be 
sure that there is no lame one in the brood. You must not 
therefore think that it is mamma ; nor is it papa, as regards 
himself, — though papa agrees with me in thmkmg that we 
ought to wait a little 

Bear Harry, you must not be angry, but I am sure that we 
ought to wait. We are, both of us, young, and why should we 
be m a hurry ? I know what you will say, and of course 
I love you the more because you love me so well ; but I fancy 
that I can be quite happy if I can see you two or three times 
in the year, and hear from you constantly. It is so good of 
you to write such nice letters, and the longer they are the 
better I like them. Whatever you put in them, I like them 
to be full. I know I can’t write nice letters myself, and it 
makes me unhappy. Unless I have got something special to 
say, I am dumb ® 

But now I have somethmg special to say. In spite of all 
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that you tell me about Cecilia, I do not think it would do for 
us to venture upon marrying yet. I know tfiat you are willing 
to sacrifice everything, but I ought not on that account to 
accept a sacrifice. I could not bear to see you poor and 
uncomfortable ; and we should be very poor in London 
now-a-days with such an^income as we should have. If we 
were going to live here at Stratton perhaps we might manage, 
but I feel sure that it would be imprudent in London. You 
ought not to be angry with me for saying this, for I am quite 
as anxious to be with you as you can possibly be to be with 
me ; only I can bear to look forward, and have a pleasure 
in feeling that all my happiness is to come. I know I am 
nght in this. Bo write me one little line to say that you are 
not angry with your little girl. 

I shall be quite ready for you by the 29ti^. f got such a dear 
little note from Fanny the other day ^he says that you never 
write to them, and she supposes that I have the advantage 
of all your energy in that way. I have told her that I do 
get a good deal. My brother writes to me very seldom, I know ; 
and I get twenty letters from Cecilia for one scrap that 
Theodore ever sends me. Perhaps s8me of these days I shall 
be the chief correspondent* with the rectory. Fanny told me 
all about the dresses, and I have my own quite ready. I’ve 
been bridesmaid to four of my own sisters, so I ought to know 
what I’m about. I’ll never be bridesmaid to anybody again, 
after Fanny ; but whom on earth shall I have for myself ? 
I think we must wait till Cissy and Sophy are ready. Cissy 
wrote me word that you were a darling man. I don’t know 
how much of that came directly from Cissy, or how much 
from Cecilia. 

God bless you, dear, dearest Harry. Let me have one letter 
before you come to fetch me, and acknowledge that I am 
right, even if you say that I am disagreeable. Of course I like 
to think that you want to have me ; but, you see, one has to 
pay the penalty of being civilized. — ^Ever and always your 
own affectionate 

Flobbnob BuRTOlir. 

Harry Clavering was very angry when he got this letter. 
The primary cause of his auger was the fact that Florence 
should pretend to know what was better for him than he 
knew himself. If he was willing to encounter life in London 
©n less than four hundred a year, surely she might be con- 
tented to try the same experiment. He did not for a 
moment suspect that she feared for herself, but he was 
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indignant with her because of her fear for him. What 
right had she to accuse him of wanting to be comfortable ? 
Had he not for her sake consented to be very uncomfortable 
at that old house at Stratton ? Was he not willing to give 
up his fellowship, and the society of Lady Ongar, and 
everything else, for her sake ? H<hd he not shown himself 
to be such a lover as there is not one in a hundred ? And 
yet she wrote and told him that it wouldn’t do for him to 
be poor and uncomfortable ! After all that he had done 
in the world, after all that he had gone through, it would 
be odd if, at tins time of day, he did not know what was 
good for himself I It was in that way that he regarded 
Florence’s pertinacity. 

He was rather upliappy at this period. It seemed to him 
that he was somewhal^hghted on both sides, — or, if I may 
say so, less thought of on both sides than he deserved. 
Had Lady Ongar remained in town, as she ought to have 
done, ho would have solaced himself, and at the same 
time have revenged himself upon Florence, by devoting 
some of his spare hours to that lady. It was Lady Ongar’ s 
sudden departure that had made him feel that he ought 
to rush at once into marriage. Now he had no consolation, 
except that of complaining to »lMrs. Burton, and going 
frequently to the theatre. To Mrs. Burton he did complain 
a great deal, pulling her worsteds and threads about the 
while, sitting m idleness w'hile she was working, just as 
Theodore Burton had predicted that he would do. 

‘ I won’t have you so idle, Harry,’ Mrs. Burton said to 
him one day, ' You know you ought to be at your office 
now ’ It must be admitted on behalf of Harry Clavering, 
that they who liked him, especially women, were able to 
become intimate with him very easily. He had comfort- 
able, homely ways about him, and did not habitually give 
himself airs. He had become quite domesticated at the 
Burton’s house during the ten weeks that he had been in 
London, and knew his way to Onslow Crescent almost too 
weU. It may, perhaps, be surmised correctly that he would 
not have gone there so frequently if Mjs. Theodore Burton 
had been an ugly woman. 

‘ It ’s all her fault,’ said he, continuing to snip a piece of 
worsted with a pair of scissors as he spoke. ‘ She ’s too 
prudent by half.’ 
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‘ Poor Elorence ! ’ * 

‘ You can’t but know that I should work three times as 
much if she had given me a different answer. It stands to 
reason any man would work under such circumstances as 
that. Not that I am idj^e. I believe I do as much as any 
other man about the place.’ 

‘ I won’t have my worsted destroyed, all the same. 
Theodore says that Elorence is right.’ 

‘ Of course he does ; of course he’ll say I’m wrong. 
I won’t ask her again,— that’s all.’ 

‘ Oh, Harry ! don’t say that. You know you’ll ask her. 
You would to-morrow, if she were here.’ 

‘ You don’t know me, Cecilia, or you would not say so. 
When I have made up my mind to a thing, I am generally 
firm about it. She said something^about two years, and 
I will not say a word to alter that decision. If it be 
altered, it shall be altered by her.’ 

In the meantime he punished Elorence by sending her 
no special answer to her letter.* He wrote to her as 
usual; but he made nd reference to his last proposal, 
nor to her refusal. She had asked him to tell her that he 
was not angry, but he would tell her nothing of the kind. 
He told her when and where and how he would meet her, 
and convey her from Stratton to Clavering ; gave her some 
account of a play he had seen ; described a little dinner- 
party in Onslow Crescent; and told her a funny story 
about Mr. Walliker and the office at the Adelphi. But he 
said no word, even in rebuke, as to her decision about their 
marriage. He intended that this should be felt to be 
severe, and took pleasure m the pam that he would be 
giving. Elorence, when she received her letter, knew that 
he was sore, and understood thoroughly the working of 
his mind. ‘ I will comfort him when we are together,’ 
she said to herself. ‘ I will make him reasonable when 
I see him,’ It was not the way in which he expected that 
his anger would be received. 

One day on his return home he found a card on his table 
which surprised him very much. It contained a name but 
no address, but over the name there was a pencil memo- 
randum, stating that the owner of the card would call 
again on his return to London after Easter. The name 
on the card was that of Count Pateroif. He remembered 
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fche name wil as- soon as lie saw it, though he had never 
thought of it since the sohtary occasion on which it had 
been mentioned to him. Count PaterofE was the man 
who had been Lord Ongar’s friend, and respecting whom 
Lord Ongar had brought a false ^harge against his wife. 
Why should Count Pateroff call on him ? Why was he m 
England ? Whence had he learned the address in Blooms- 
bury Square ? To that last question he had no diinculty 
in finding an answer. Of course he must have heard it 
from Lady Ongar. Count Pateroif had now left London ! 
Had he gone to Ongar Park ? Harry Clavering’s mind 
was instantly filled with suspicion, and he became jealous 
in spite of Florence Burton. Could it be that Lady Ongar, 
not yet four months ^ widow, was receiving at her house 
in the country this man with whose name her own had 
been so fatally joined ? If so, what could he think of 
such behaviour ? He was very angry. He knew that he 
was angry, but he did not at aU know that he was jealous. 
Was he not, by her ^wn declaration to him, her only 
friend ; and as such could he entertain such a suspicion 
without anger ? ‘ Her friend ! ’ he said to himself. ‘ Not 
if she has any dealing whatever with that man after what 
she has told me of him ! ’ He remembered at last that 
perhaps the count might not be at Ongar Park ; but he 
must, at any rate, have had some dealing with Lady Ongar, 
or he would not have known the addiess in Bloomsbury 
Square. ‘ Count PateroE ! ’ he said, repeating the name, 
‘ I shouldn’t wonder if I have to quarrel with that man.’ 
During the whole of that night he was thinking of Lady 
Ongar. As regarded himself, he knew that he had nothmgto 
offer to Lady Ongar hut a brotherly friendship; but, never- 
theless, it was an injury to him that she should be acquamted 
intimatety with any unmarried man but himself. 

On the next day he was to go to Stratton, and in the 
morning a letter was brought to him by the postman ; a 
letter, or rather a very short note. Guildford was the post- 
mark, and he knew at once that it was from Lady Ongar. 

Dear IvIr. Claveriisg (the note said), — 

I was so sorry to leave London without seeing you, 
I shall be back by the end of April, and am keeping on the 
same rooms Come to me, if you can, on the evening of the 
30th, after dinner. He at last bade Hermy to write and ask 
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me to go to Clavenng for the Easter week Such a note I 
I’ll show it you when we meet. Of course I* declined. 

But I write on purpose to tell you that I have begged Count 
Pateroff to see you. I have not seen him, but I have had to 
write to him about things that happened in Florence. He has 
come to England chiefly ^ith reference to the affairs of Lord 
Ongar. I want you to hear his story. As far as I have known 
him he is a truth-telling man, though I do not know that 
I am able to say much more m his favour. 

Ever yours, J. 0. 

When he had read this he was quite an altered man. 
See Count Paterofl ! Of course he would see him. What 
task could be more fitting for a friend than this, of seeing 
such a man under such circumstancqg. ^Before he left 
London he wrote a note for Count Bnteroff, to be given to 
the count by the people at the lodgings should he call 
during Harry’s absence from London. In this he explained 
that he would be at Clavering for a fortnight, but expressed 
himself ready to come up to Lojidon at a day’s notice 
should Count Paterofi he necessitated again to leave 
London before the day named. 

As he went about his business that day, and as he 
journeyed down to Strat*bon, he entertained much kinder 
ideas about Lady Ongar than he had previously done 
since seeing Count Paterofi’s card. 


CHAPTER X 

FLORElsrCE BXJETON AT THE EECTOEY 

Ha e ey Claveehstg went down to Stratton, slept one 
night at old Mr. Burton’s house, and drove Florence over 
to Clavering, — twenty miles across the country, — on the 
following day. This journey together had been looked 
forward to with great dehght by both of them, and 
Florence, in spite of the snubbing which she had received 
from her lover because of her prudence, was very happy 
as she seated herself alongside of him in the vehicle which 
had been sent over from the rectory, and which he called 
a trap Not a word had as yet been said between them as 
to that snubbing, nor was Harry minded that anything 
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should be said. He meant to carry on his revenge by being 
dumb on that Subject. But such was not Florence’s 
intention. She desired not only to have her own way in 
this matter, but desired also that he should assent to her 
arrangements. 

It was a charming day for suoi«a journey. It was cold, 
but not cold enough to make them uncomfortable. There 
was a wind, but not wind enough to torment them. Once 
there came on a little shower, which just sufficed to give 
Harry an opportunity of wrapping his companion very 
closely, but he had hardly completed the ceremony before 
the necessity for it was over. They both agreed that this 
mode of travelling was infinitely preferable to a journey 
by railroad, add I myseh should be of the same opinion 
if one could always make one’s journeys under the same 
circumstances. And it must be understood that Harry, 
though no doubt he was stiU taking his revenge on Florence 
by abstaining from all allusion to her letter, was not 
disposed to make himself otherwise disagreeable. He 
played his part of lover very .well, and Florence was 
supremely happy. 

‘ Harry,’ she said, when the journey was more than hall 
completed, ^ you never told me what you thought of my 
letter.’ 

* Which letter ? ’ But he knew very well which was the 
letter in question. 

‘ My prudent letter, — ^written in answer to yours that 
was very imprudent.’ 

‘ I thought there was nothing more to be said about it.’ 

‘ Come, Harry, don’t let there be any subject between 
us that we don’t care to think about and discuss. I know 
what you meant by not answering me. You meant to 
punish me, did you not, for having an opinion different 
from yours ? Is not that true, Harry ? ’ 

‘ Punish you, — ^no ; I did not want to punish you. It 
was I that was punished, I think.’ 

‘ But you know I was right. Was I not right ? ’ 

‘ I think you were wrong, but I don’t want to say any- 
thing more about it now.’ 

‘ Ah, but, Harry, I want you to talk about it. Is it not 
everything to me, — everything in this world, — that you 
and I should agree about this ! I have nothing else to 
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tHnk of but you, I have nothing to hope for but that 
I may live to be your wife. My only cafe in the world is 
my care for you I Come, Harry, don’t be glum with me.’ 

‘ I am not glum.’ 

‘ Speak a nice word to me. Tell me that you believe 
me when I say that it is^not of myself I am thinking, but 
of you.’ 

‘ Why can’t you let me think for myself in this ? ’ 

‘ Because you have got to think for me.’ 

‘ And I think you’d do very well on the income we’ve 
got. If you’ll consent to marry, this summer, I won’t be 
glum, as you call it, a moment longer.’ 

‘ No, Harry ; I must not do that, I should be false to 
my duty to you if I did.’ ^ * 

‘ Then it ’s no use saying anythir^ more about it.’ 

‘ Look here, Harry, if an engagement lor two years is 
tedious to you ’ 

‘ Of course it is tedious. Is not waiting for anything* 
always tedious ? There ’s nothn^ I hate so much as 
waiting.’ , 

‘ But listen to me,’ said she, gravely. ‘ If it is too 
tedious, if it is more than you think you can bear without 
being unhappy, I will release you from your engagement.’ 

‘ Florence ! ’ 

‘ Hear me to the end. It will make no change in me ; 
and then if you like to come to me agam at the end of the 
two years, you may be sure of the way in which I shall 
receive you.’ 

‘ And what good would that do ? ’ 

‘ Simply this good, that you would not be bound in a 
manner that makes you unhappy. If you did not intend 

that when you asked me to be your wife Oh, Harry, 

all I want is to make you happy. That is all that I care 
for, all that I think about ! * 

Harry swore to her with ten thousand oaths that he 
would not release her from any part of her engagement 
with him, that he would give her no loophole of escape 
from him, that he intended to hold her so firmly that if 
she divided herself from him, she should be accounted 
among women a paragon of falseness. He was ready, he 
said, to marry her to-morrow. That was his wish, his idea 
of what would be best for both of them ; — and after that. 
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if not to-morrow^ then on the next day, and so on till the 
day should come on which she should consent to become 
his wife. He went on also to say that he should continue 
to torment her on the subject about once a week till he had 
induced her to give way ; and then he quoted a Latin line 
to show that a constant dropping of water will hollow 
a stone. This was somewhat at variance with a declaration 
he had made to Mrs. Burton, in Onslow Crescent, to the 
eSect that he would never speak to Florence again upon 
the subject ; but then men do occasionally change their 
minds, and Harry Clavering was a man who often changed 
his. 

Florence, as he made the declaration above described, 
thought that fie played his part of lover very well, and 
drew herself a little cl:5ser to him as she thanked him for 
his warmth. ‘ Bear Harry, you are so good and so kind, 
and I do love you so truly ! ’ In this way the journey was 
made very pleasantly, and when Florence was driven up 
to the rectory door s^e was quite contented with her 
coachman. 

Harry Clavering, who is the hero of our story, will not, 
I fear, have hitherto presented himself to the reader as 
having much of the heroic natures his character. It will, 
perhaps, be complained of him that he is fickle, vain, 
easily led, and almost as easily led to evil as to good. But 
it should be remembered that hitherto he has been rather 
hardly dealt with in these pages, and that his faults and 
weaknesses have been exposed almost unfairly. That he 
had such faults and was subject to such weaknesses may 
be beheved of him ; but there may be a question whether 
as much evil would not be known of most men, let them 
be heroes or not be heroes, if their characters were, so to 
say, turned inside out before our eyes. Harry Clavering, 
fellow of his college, six feet high, with handsome face and 
person, and with plenty to say for himself on all subjects, 
was esteemed highly and regarded much by those who 
knew him, in spite of those little foibles which marred his 
character ; and I must beg the reader to take the world’s 
opinion about him, and not to estimate him too meanly 
thus early in this history of his adventures. 

If this tale should ever be read by any lady who, in the 
course of her career, has entered a house under circum- 
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stances similar to those which had bvonght} Florence 
Burton to Ciavenng rectory, she will understand how 
anxious must have been that young lady when she 
encountered the whole Ciavenng family in the hall. She 
had been blown about 1^ the wind, and her cloaks and 
shawls were heavy on her, and her hat was a little out of 
shape, — ^from some fault on the part of Harry, as I believe, 
— and she felt herself to be a dowdy as she appeared among 
them. What would they thmk of her. and vdiat would 
they think of Harry in that ho had chosen such a one 
to be his wife ? IVIrs. Ciavenng had kissed her before she 
had seen that lady’s face ; and Mary and Fanny had kissed 
her before she knew which was which ; and then a stout, 
clerical gentleman kissed her who,^ n<^ doubt, was 
Clavering, senior. After that, another clerical gentleman, 
very much younger and very much slighter, shook hands 
with her. He might have kissed her, too, had he been so 
minded, for Florence was too confused to be capable of 
making any exact reckoning in tie matter. He might 
have done so — that is, as^’far as Florence was concerned. 
It may be a question whether Mary Ciavenng would not 
have objected ; for this clerical gentleman was the Rev. 
Edward Fielding, who wak to become her husband m three 
days’ time. 

‘ Now, Florence,’ said Fanny, ‘ come upstairs mto 
mamma’s room and have some tea, and we’ll look at you. 
Harry, you needn’t come. You’ve had her to yourself for 
a long time, and can ha,ve her again in the evening.’ 

Florence, in this way, was taken upstairs and found 
herself seated by a fire, while thiee pairs of bands were 
taking from her her shawls and hat and cloak, almos b before 
she knew where she was. 

‘ It is so odd to have you here,’ said Fanny. ‘ We have 
only one brother, so, of course, we shall make very much 
of you. Isn’t she nice, mamma ? ’ 

‘ I’m sure she is ; very nice. But I shouldn’t have 
told her so before her face, if you hadn't asked the 
question ’ 

‘That’s nonsense, mamma. You mustn’t believe 
mamma when she pretends to be grand and sententious. 
It ’s only put on as a sort of company am, but we don't 
mean to make company of you.’ 
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‘ Pray don’t,’ gsaid Piorence. 

‘ Pm so glad you are come just at this time,’ said Mary. 
‘ I think so much of having Harry’s future wife at my 
wedding. I wish we were both going to be married the 
same day.’ 

‘ But we are not going to be raarried for ever so long. 
Two years hence has been the shortest time named.’ 

‘ Don’t be sure of that, Florence,’ said Fanny. * We 
have all of us received a special commission from Harry to 
talk you out of that heresy ; have we not, mamma ? ’ 

* I think you had better not tease Florence about that 
immediately on her arrival. It ’s hardly fair.’ Then, when 
they had drunk their tea, Florence was taken away to her 
own room, and bc^fore she was allowed to go downstairs 
she was intimate witlT both the girls, and had so far over* 
come her awe of Harry’s mother as to be able to answer 
her without confusion. 

* Well, sir, what do you think of her ? ’ said Harry to 
his father, as soon as they were alone. 

‘ I have not had time to thiifk much of her yet. She 
seems to be very pretty. She isn’t so tall as I thought she 
would be.’ 

‘ Ho ; she ’s not tall,’ said Harry, in a voice of dis- 
appointment. 

‘ I’ve no doubt we shall like her very much. What 
money is she to have ? ’ 

‘ A hundi'ed a year -while her father lives.’ 

‘ That ’s not much ’ 

‘ Much or little, it made no difference with me. I should 
never have thought of marrying a girl for her money. It ’s 
a kind of thing that I hate. I almost wish she was to have 
nothing.’ 

‘ 1 shouldn’t refuse it if I were you ’ 

‘ Of course, I shan't icfiise it ; but what T mean is that 
I never thought about it when I asked her to have me ; 
and I shouldn’t have been a bit more likely to ask her if 
she bad ten times as much ’ 

‘ A fortune with one’s wife isn’t a bad thing for a poor 
man, Harry ’ 

‘ But a poor man must be poor m more senses than one 
vhen he looks about to get a fortune in that way.’ 

‘ I suppose you won’t marry just yet,’ said the father. 
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* Including everything, you would not have five liunclred 
a year, and that would be very dose work in London.’ 

‘ It ’s not quite decided jet, sir. As tar as I am my sell 
concerned, I think that people are a great deaJ too prudent 
about money. I believe I could live as a manied man on 
a hundi’ed a year, if I had no more ; and as for London, 
I don’t see why London should be more expensive than 
any other place. You can get exactly what you want in 
London, and make your haKpence go farther there than 
anywhere else.’ 

‘ And your sovereigns go quicker,’ said the rector. 

‘ All that IS w^anted,’ said Harry, ‘ is the will to live 
on your income, and a little firmness m carrying out your 
plans.’ ^ 

The rector of Glavering, as he heard all this wisdom fall 
from his son’s lips, looked at Harry’s expensive clothes, at 
the ring on his finger, at the gold chain on his waistcoat, 
at the studs in his shut, and smiled gently. He was by no 
means so clever a man as his son,^but he knov’’ something 
more of the world, and tjaough not much given to general 
reading, he had read his son’s character. ‘ A great deal 
of firmness and of fortitude also is wanted for that kind 
of life,’ he said. ‘ There are men who can go through it 
without suffering, but I would not advise any young man 
to commence it in a hurry. If I were you I should w^ait 
a year or two. Come, let ’s have a v/alk ; that is, if 3^ou 
can tear yourself away from your lady-love for an hour. 
If there is not Saul coming up the avenue ! Take your hat, 
Harry, and we’U get out the other way. He only wants to 
see the girls about the school, but if he catches us he’ll 
keep us for an hour,’ Then Harry asked after Mr. Saul’s 
love-affairs. ‘ I’ve not heard one single word about it 
since you went away,’ said the rector. ‘ It seems to have 
passed off like a dream. He and Fanny go on the same 
as ever, and I suppose he knows that he made a fool of 
himself.’ But in this matter the rector of Clavering was 
mistaken. Mr. Saul did not by any means think that he 
had made a fool of himself. 

‘ He has never spoken a word to me since,’ said Fanny 
to her brother that evening ; ‘ that is, not a word as to 
what occurred then. Of course it was very embarrassing 
at first, though I don’t think he minded it much. He came 
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after a ctay or two just the same as ever, and he almost 
made me think that be had forgotten it.’ 

‘ And he wasn’t confused ? ’ 

‘ Not at aU. He never is. The only dif erence is that 
I think he scolds me more than he used to do.’ 

‘ Scold you I ’ ^ 

‘ Oh dear, yes ; he always scolded me if he thought 
there was rnything wrong, especially about giving the 
children holidays. But he does it now more than ever.’ 

‘ And how do you bear it ? ’ 

‘ In a haK-and-half sort of way. I laugh at him, and 
then do as I’m bid. He makes everybody do what he bids 
them at Clavering, — except papa, sometimes. But he 
scolds him, tod. ^heard him the other day in the library.’ 

‘ And did my father take it from him ? ’ 

‘ He did in a sort of a way. I don’t think papa likes 
him ; but then he knows, and we all know, that he is so 
good. He never spares himself in anything. He has 
nothing but his curacy^and what he gives away is wonder- 
ful.’ 

I hope h© won’t take to scolding me,’ said Harry, 
proudly. 

‘ As you don’t concern yourself about the parish, 
I should say that you’re safe. I suppose he thinks mamma 
does everything right, for he never scolds her.’ 

‘ There is no talk of his going away.’ 

‘ None at aU. I think we should aU be sorry, because he 
does so much good.’ 

Florence reigned supreme in the estimation of the 
rectory family all the evening of her arrival and tin after 
breakfast the next morning, but then the bride elect was 
restored to her natural pre-eminence. This, however, 
lasted only for two days, after which the bride was taken 
away. The wedding was very nice, and pretty, and com- 
fortable ; and the people of Clavering were much better 
satisfied with it than they had been with that other 
marriage which has been mentioned as having been 
celebrated in Clavering Church. The rectory family was 
generally popular, and everybody wished well to the 
daughter who was being given away. When they were 
gone, there was a breakfast at the rectory, and speeches 
'were made with much volubility. On such an occasion 
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the rector was a great man, and H?r^y also shone in 
conspicuous rivalry with his father. But Mr. Saul’s 
spirit was not so well tuned to the occasion as that of the 
rector or his son, and when he got upon his legs, and 
mournfully expressed a hope that his friend Mr. Fielding 
might be enabled to beaT the trials of this life wuth foi’ti- 
tude, it was felt by them all that the speaking had better 
be brought to an end. 

‘ You shouldn't laugh at him, Harry,’ Fanny said to 
her brother afterwards, a.] most seriously. ‘ One man can 
do one thing and one another. You can meke a speech 
better than he can, hut I don’t think you could picach so 
good a sermon.’ ^ 

‘ I declare I think you’re getting fon^. of him after all,’ 
said Harry. Upon hearing this Faj2ny turned away with 
a look of great offence ‘ No one but a bi other,’ said she, 
‘ would sBbY such a thing as that to me, because I don’t 
hke to hear the poor man ridiculed without cause.’ That 
evening, when they were alone. Finny told Florence the 
whole story about Mr. «Saul. ‘ I tell you, you know, 
because you’re hke one of ourselves now. It has never 
been mentioned to any one out of the family.’ 

Florence declared that the story would be st cred with her. 

‘ I’m sure of that, dear, and therefore I lilre you to know 
it. Of course such a thing was quite out of the question. 
The poor fellow has no means at all, — ^htcrally none. And 
then, independently of that 

‘ I don’t think I should ever brmg myself to thmk of 
that as the first thing,’ said Florence. 

‘ No, nor would I. If I really were attached to a man, 
I thmk I would tell him so, and agree to wait, either with 
hope or without it.’ 

‘ Just so, Fanny.’ 

‘ But there was nothing of that kind; and, indeed, he ’s 
the sort of man that no girl would think of being in love 
with, — ^isn't he ? You see he will hardly take the tiouble 
to dress himself decently.’ 

‘ I have only seen him at a wedding, you know.’ 

‘ And for him he was quite bright. But you will see 
plenty of him if you will go to the schools with me. And 
indeed he comes here a great deal, quite as much as he did 
before that happened. He is so good, Florence ! * 
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* Poor man ! ’ ^ 

* I can’t in tlie least make out from liis manner whether 
he has given up thinking about it. I suppose he has. 
Indeed, of course he has, because he must know that it 
would be of no sort of use. But he is one of those men 
of whom you can never say whither they are happy or 
not ; and you never can be quite sure what may be in his 
mind,’ 

‘ He is not bound to the place at all, — not hke your 
father ? ’ 

‘ Oh, no,’ said Fanny, thinking perhaps that Mr. Saul 
might find himself to be bound to the place, though not 
exactly with bpnds similar to those which kept her father 
there. ^ 

‘ If he found himself to he unhappy, he could go,’ said 
Florence. 

‘ Oh, yes ; he could go if he were unhappy,’ said Fanny. 
‘ That IS, he could go if he pleased.’ 

Lady Olavering had "come to the wedding ; but no one 
else had been present from the "great house. Sir Hugh, 
indeed, was not at home ; hut, as the rector truly observed, 
he might have been at home if he had so pleased. ‘ But 
he is a man *, said the father to the son, ‘ who always does 
a rude thing if it be in his power. For myself, I care 
nothmg for him, as he knows. But he thinks that Mary 
would have liked to have seen him as the head of the 
family, and therefore he does not come. He has greater 
skill in making himself odious than any man I ever knew. 
As for her, they say he ’s leading her a terrible life. And 
he ’s becoming so stingy about money, too ! ’ 

‘ I hear that Archie is very heavy on him.’ 

‘ I don’t believe that he would allow any man to be 
heavy on him, as you call it. Archie has means of his own, 
and I suppose has not run through them yet. If Hugh 
has advanced him money, you may be sure that he has 
security. As for Archie, he will come to an end very soon, 
if what I hear is true. They tell me he is always at New- 
market, and that he always loses.’ 

But though Sir Hugh was thus uncourteous to the rector 
and to the rector’s daughter, he was so far prepared to he 
civil to his cousin Harry, that he allowed his wife to ask 
all the rectory family to dine up at the house, in honour 
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of Harry’s sweetheart. Florence Burton was specially 
invited with Lady Clavenng’s sweetest smile. Florence, 
of course, referred the matter to her hostess, but it was 
decided that they should all accept the invitation. It 
was given, personally, after the breakfast, and it is not 
always easy to decline’^ invitations so given. It may, 
I think, be doubted whether any man or woman has 
a right to give an invitation in this way, and whether ail 
invitations so given should not be null and void, from the 
fact of the unfair advantage that has been taken. The 
man who fires at a sitting bird is known to be no sports- 
man. Now, the dinner-giver who catches his guesr in an 
unguarded moment, and bags him when he has had no 
chance to rise upon his wing, does fire aj a s?tting bird. In 
this instance, however, Lady Clavering’s little speeches 
were made only to Mrs. Clavermg and to Florence. 
She said nothing personally to the rector, and he 
therefore might have escaped. But his wife talked him 
over. 

‘ I think you should go, for Harry’s sake,’ said Jilrs. 
Clavering. 

* I don’t see what good it will do Harry.’ 

‘ It will show that you approve of the match.’ 

* I don’t approve or disapprove of it. He ’s his own 
master.’ 

‘ But you do approve, you know, as you countenance 
it; and there cannot possibly be a sweeter giil than 
Florence Burton. We aU like her, and I’m sure you seem 
to take to her thoroughly.’ 

‘ Take to her ; yes, I take to her very well. She ’s 
ladyhke, and though she ’s no beauty, she looks pretty, 
and is spirited. And I daresay she ’s clever.’ 

‘ And so good.’ 

‘ If she ’s good, that ’s better than all. Onlj’- 1 don’t see 
what they’re to live on.’ 

‘ But as she is here, you wiU go with us to the Great 
House ? ’ 

j^Irs. Clavering never asked her husband anything in 
vam, and the rector agreed to go. He apologized for this 
afterwards to his son by explaining that he did it as a 
duty. ‘ It will serve for six months,’ he said. ‘ If I did 
not go there about once m six months, there would be 
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supposed to be ^ family quarrel, and that would be bad 
for the parish.’ 

Harry was to remain only a week at Clavering, and the 
dinner was to take place the evening before he went away. 
On that morning he walked all round the park with 
Florence, — as he had before oft&i walked with Julia, — 
and took that occasion of giving her a full history of the 
Clavering family. ‘ We none of us like my cousin Hugh,’ 
he had said. But she is at least harmless, and she means 
to be good-natured. She is very unlike her sister. Lady 
Ongar.’ 

‘ So I should suppose, from what you have told me.’ 

‘ Altogether ^an i^erior being.’ 

‘ And she has oijly one child.’ 

‘ Only one, — a boy ^ow two years old. They say he ’s 
anything but strong.’ 

‘ And Sir Hugh has one brother.’ 

‘ Yes ; Archie Clavering. I thmk Archie is a worse 
fellow even than Hugk' He makes more attempts to be 
agreeable, but there is somethingdn his eye which I always 
distrust. And then he is a man who does no good m the 
world to anybody.’ 

" He ’s not married ? ’ « 

‘ No ; he ’s not married, and I don’t suppose he ever 
will marry. It ’s on the cards, Florence, that the future 

baronet may be Then she frowned on him, walked 

on quickly, and changed the conversation. 

CHAPTEPw XI 

SIB HUGH AND HIS BEOTHEE ARCHIE 

There was a numerous gathering of Claverings in the 
drawing-room of the Great House when the family from 
the rectory arrived, comprising three generations ; for the 
nurse was in the room holding the heir in her arms. Mrs. 
Clavering and Fanny of course inspected the child at once, 
as they were bound to do, while Lady Clavering welcomed 
Florence Burton. Archie spoke a word or two to his uncle, 
and Sir Hugh vouchsafed to give one finger to his cousin 
Harry by way of shaking hands with him. Then there 
came a feeble squeak from the infant, and there was a cloud 
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at once upon Sir Hugh’s brow. ‘ Hermione,’ he said, 
‘ I wish you wouldn’t have the child in here. It ’s not the 
place for him. He ’s alwa3^s cross. I’ve said a dozen times 
I wouldn’t have him down here just before dinner.’ Then 
a sign was made to the n^irse, and she walked off with her 
burden. It was a poor, rickety, unalluring bairn, but it 
was aU that Lady Clavering had, and she would fam have 
been allowed to show it to her relatives, as other mothers 
are allowed to do. 

‘ Hugh,’ said his wife, ‘ shall I introduce you to Miss 
Burton ? ’ 

Then Sir Hugh came forward and shook hands with his 
new guest, with some sort of apology for his remissness, 
while Harry stood by, glowering at him, •with offence in his 
eye. ‘ My father is right,’ he had said to himself when his 
cousin failed to notice Florence on her first entrance into 
the room ; ‘ he is impertinent as well as disagreeable. 
I don’t care for quarrels m the parish, and so I shall let 
him know.’ 

‘ Upon my word she ’s a*doosed good-looking little thing,’ 
said Archie, coming up to him, after having also shaken 
hands with her ; — ‘ doosed good-looking, I call her.’ 

‘ I’m glad you think so*,’ said Harry, drily. 

‘ Let ’s see ; where was it you picked her up ? I did 
hear, but I forget.’ 

‘ I picked her up, as you call it, at Stratton, where her 
father lives.’ 

‘ Oh, yes ; I know. He ’s the fellow that coached you 
in your new business, isn’t he ? By-the-by, Harry, I think 
you’ve made a mess of it in changing your line. I’d have 
stuck to my governor’s shop if I’d been you. You’d got 
through all the d — d fag of it, and there ’s the hving, that 
has always belonged to a Ciavering.’ 

‘ What would your brother have said if I had asked him 
to give it to me ? ’ 

‘ He wouldn’t have given it, of course. Nobody does give 
anything to anybody now-a-days. Livings are a sort of 
thing that people buy. But you’d have got it under 
favourable circumstances.’ 

* The fact is, Archie, I’m not very fond of the church, as 
a profession.’ 

*I should have thought it easy work. Look at youi 
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father. He keeps a curate and doesn’t take any trouble 
himself. Upon my word, if I’d known as much then as 
I do now, I’d have had a shy for it myself. Hugh couldn’t 
have refused it to me.’ 

‘ But Hugh can’t give it while J 3 .is uncle holds it.’ 

‘ That would have been against me to be sure, and your 
governor’s life is pretty nearly as good as mine. I shouldn’t 
have liked waiting ; so I suppose it ’s as well as it is.’ 

There may perhaps have been other reasons why Archie 
Clavering’s regrets that he did not take holy orders were 
needless He had never succeeded in learning anything 
that any master had ever attempted to teach him, although 
he had shown considerable aptitude in picking up acquire- 
ments for winch no regular masters are appointed. He 
knew the fathers ancf mothers, — sires and dams I ought 
perhaps to say, — and grandfathers and grandmothers, and 
so back for some generations, of aU the horses of note 
living in his day. He knew also the circumstances of all 
races, — what horses wo'aid run at them, and at what ages, 
what were the stakes, the peribds of running, and the 
special interests of each aHair. But not, on that account, 
should it he thought that the turf had been profitable to 
him. That it might become profitable at some future time 
was possible ; but Captain Archibald Clavenng had not 
yet reached the profitable stage m the career of a betting 
man, though perhaps he was beginning to qualify himscfi 
for it. He was not bad-loolting, though his face was 
unprepossessing to a judge of character. He was slight 
and well made, about filve feet nine in height, with light 
brown hair, which had already left the top of his head bald, 
with slight whiskers, and a well-formed moustache. But 
the pecuharity of his face was in his eyes. His eyebrows 
were light-coloured and very slight, and this was made 
more apparent by the skin above the eyes, which was loose 
and hung down over the outside corners of them, giving 
him a look of cunning which was disagreeable. He seemed 
always to be speculating, counting up the odds, and calcu- 
lating whether anythmg couid be done with the events 
then present before him. And he was always ready to 
make a bet, being ever provided with a book for that 
purpose. He would take the odds that the sun did not 
rise on the morrow, and would either win the bet or wrangle 
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in the losing of it. He would wrangle, but would do so 
noiselessly, never on such occasions damaging bis cause 
by a loud voice. He was now about tbirty-three years of 
age, and was two years younger than tbe baronet. Sir 
Hugh was not a gambler like bis brother, but I do not know 
that be was therefore ^ more estimable man. He was 
greedy and anxious to increase bis store, never willing to 
lose that which be possessed, fond of pleasure, but very 
careful of himself in tbe enjoyment of it, handsome, every 
inch an English gentleman in appearance, and therefore 
popular with men and women of his own class who were 
not near enough to him to know him well, given to but 
few words, proud of his name, and rank, and place, well 
versed in the business of the world, a match for most men 
in money matters, not ignorant, tbou^ he rarely opened 
a book, selfish, and utterly regardless of the feelings of all 
those with whom he came in contact. Such were Sir Hugh 
Clavermg, and his brother the captain. 

Sir Hugh took Florence in to di^^ner, and when the soup 
had been eaten made an attempt to talk to her. ‘ How 
long have you been here, Miss Burton ? ’ 

‘ Nearly a week,’ said Florence. 

* Ah ; — you came to the wedding ; I was soriy I couldn’t 
be here. It went off very well, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ Very well indeed, I think.’ 

* They’re tiresome things in general, — ^weddings. Don’t 
you think so ’ ’ 

‘ Oh dear, no, — except that some person one loves is 
always being taken away.’ 

‘ You’ll be the next person to be taken away yourself, 
I suppose ? ’ 

‘ I must be the next person at home, because I am the 
last that is left. All my sisters are married.’ 

‘ And how many are there ? ’ 

* There are five married.’ 

‘ Good heavens ! Five ! ’ 

‘ And they are all married to men in the same profession 
as Harry.’ 

‘ Quite a family aflair,’ said Sir Hugh. Harry, who was 
sitting on the other side of Florence, heard this, and would 
have preferred that Florence should have said nothing 
about her sisters. ’ Why, Harry,’ said the baronet, ‘ if you 
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will go into partnership with your father-in-law and aU 
your brothers-in-law you could stand against the world.’ 

‘ You might add my four brothers,’ said Florence, who 
saw no shame in the fact that they were all engaged in the 
same business. 

‘ Good heaven ! ’ exclaimed 8K' Hugh, and after that he 
did not say much more to Florence. 

The rector had taken Lady Clavering in to dinner, and 
they two did manage to carry on between them some 
conversation respecting the parish affairs. Lady Glavering 

was not active among the poor, nor was the rector 

himself, and perhaps neither of them knew how little the 
other did ; but they could talk Clavering talk, and the 
parson was Williim to take for granted his neighbour’s 
goodwill to make nerrself agreeable. But Mrs. Glavering, 
who sat between Sir Hugh and Archie, had a very bad 
time of it. Sir Hugh spoke to her once during the dinner, 
saying that he hoped she was satisfied with her daughter’s 
marriage ; but even this he said in a tone that seemed to 
imply that any such satisfaction must rest on very poor 
grounds. ‘Thoroughly satisfied,’ said Mrs. Clavering, 
drawing herself up and looking very unlike the usual 
Mrs. Clavering of the rectory. fAEter that there was no 
further conversation between her and Sir Hugh. ‘ The 
worst of him to me is olways this,’ she said that evening to 
her husband, ‘ that he puts me so much out of conceit with 
myself. If I were with him long I should begin to find 
myself the most disagreeable woman in England ! ’ ‘ Then 
pray don’t be with him long,’ said the rector. 

But Archie made conversation throughout dinner, and 
added greatly to Mrs. Glavering’ s troubles by doing so. 
There was nothing m common between them, but still 
Archie went on laboriously with his work. It was a duty 
which he recognized, and at which he would work hard. 
When he had used up Mary’s marriage, a subject which he 
economized carefully, so that he brought it down to the 
roast saddle of mutton, he began upon Harry’s match. 
When was it to be ? Where were they to live ? Was there 
any money ? What manner of people were the Burtons ? 
Perhaps he might get over it ? This he whispered very 
lowly, and it was the question next in sequence to that 
about fche money. When, in answer to this, Mrs. Clavering 
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with, considerable energy declared that anything of that 
bnd would be a misfortune of which there seemed to be no 
chance whatever, he recovered himself as he thought very 
skilfully. ‘ Oh, yes ; of course ; that ’s just what I 
meant ; — a doosed nice mrl I think her ; — a doosed nice 
girl, aH round,’ Archie’ squestions were very laborious to 
his feHow-iabourer in his conversation because he never 
allowed one of them to pass without an answer. He always 
reoogmzed the fact that he was working hard on behalf of 
society, and, as he used to say himself, that he had no idea 
of pulling all the coach up the hiU by his own shoulders. 
Whenever therefore he had made his eEort he waited for 
his companion’s, looking closely into her j^ce, cunningly 
driving her on, so that she also should ]^11 her share of the 
coach. Before dinner was over Mi^5. Ciavering found the 
hiU to be very steep, and the coach to be very heavy. 
‘I’ll bet you seven to one,’ said he, — and this was his 
parting speech as Mrs. Ciavering rose up at Lady Claver- 
ing’s nod, — ‘ rU bet you seven tol^ne that the whole box 
and dice of them are mgSTried before me, — or at any rate 
as soon ; and I don’t mean to remain single much longer, 
I can tell you.’ The ‘ box and dice of them ’ was supposed 
to comprise Harry, Florence, Fanny, and Lady Ongar, of 
ah of whom mention had been made, and that saving 
clause, — ‘ at any rate as soon,’ — was cunningly put in, as 
it had occurred to Archie that he perhaps might be married 
on the same day as one of those other persons. But 
Mrs. Ciavering was not compelled either to accept or reject 
the bet, as she was already moving before the terms had 
been fully explained to her. 

Lady Ciavering, as she went out of the room, stopped a 
moment behind jSarry’s chair and whispered a word to him. 

‘ I want to speak to you before you go to-night.’ Then she 
passed on 

‘ What ’s that Fermione was saying ? ’ asked Sir Hugh, 
when he had shut the door. 

‘ She only told me that she wanted to speak to me.’ 

‘ She has always got some cursed secret,’ said Sir Hugh. 
* If there is anything I hate, it ’s a secret.’ Now this was 
hardly fair, for Sir Hugh was a man very secret in his own 
afairs, never telling his wife anything about them. He 
kept two bankers’ accounts, so that no banker’s clerk might 
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know Kow lie stopd as regarded ready money, and hardly 
treated even Ms lawyer with confidence. 

He did not move from his own chair, so that, after dinner, 
his uncle was not next to him. The places left by the ladies 
were not closed up, and the table was very uncomfortable. 

‘ I see they’re going to have ancfther week after this with 
the Pytchley,’ said Sir Hugh to his brother. 

‘ I suppose they will, — or ten days. Things ain’t very 
early this year.’ 

‘ I think I shall go down. It ’s never any use trying to 
hunt here after the middle of March.’ 

‘ You’re rather short of foxes, are you not ? ’ said the 
rector, making^ an attempt to join the conversation. 

‘ Upon my wor4,I don’t know anything about it,’ said 
Sir Hugh. * 

‘ There are foxes at Clavering,’ said Archie, recom- 
mencing his duty. ‘ The hounds will be here on Saturday, 
and m bet three to one I find a fox before twelve o’clock, 
or, say, haK-past twelve, — ^that is, if they’ll draw punc- 
tually and let me do as I like with the pack. I’ll bet 
a guinea we find, and a guinea we run, and a guinea we 
kill ; that is, you know, if they’ll really look for a fox.’ 

The rector had been wilhng to^fall into a little hunting 
talk for the sake of society, but he was not prepared to go 
the length that Archie proposed to take him, and therefore 
the subject dropped. 

‘ At any rate I shan't stay here after to-morrow,’ said 
Sir Hugh, still addressing himself to his brother. ‘ Pass 
the wme, will you, Harry ; that is, if your father is drinking 
any.’ 

* No more wine for me,’ said the rector, almost angrily. 

‘ Liberty Hall,’ said Sir Hugh ; ‘ everybody does as they 
like about that. I mean to have another bottle of claret. 
Archie, ring the bell, will you ? ’ Captam Ciavering, 
though he was farther from the bell than his elder brother, 
got up and did as he was bid. The claret came, and was 
drunk almost in silence. The rector, though he had a high 
opinion of the cellar of the great house, would take none 
of the new bottle, because he was angry. Harry filled Ms 
glass, and attempted to say something. Sir Hugh answered 
him by a monosyllable, and Archie offered to bet him two 
to one that he was wrong. 
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* rii go into the di’a-wing-rooia/ ^aid the rector, 
getting up. 

‘ All right,’ said Sir Hugh ; ‘ you’ll hnd coffee there, 
I daresay. Has your father given up wine ? ’ he asked, as 
soon as the door was closed. 

‘ Not that I know of,^ said Harry. 

‘ He used to take as good a whack as any man I know. 
The bishop hasn’t put his embargo on that as well as the 
hunting, I hope ? ’ To this Harry made no answer. 

* He ’s in the blues, I think,’ said Archie. ‘ Is there 
anything the matter with him, Harry ? ’ 

‘ Nothing, as far as I know.’ 

‘ If I were left at Clavering ail the year,yrith nothing to 
do, as he is, I think I should drink a gogd deal of wine,’ said 
Sir Hugh. ‘ I don’t know what it is^ — something in the air, 
I suppose, — but eveiybody always seems to me to be dread- 
fully dull here. You am’t taking any wine either. Don’t 
stop here out of ceremony, you know, if you want to go after 
Miss Burton.’ Harry took him at^s word, and went after 
Miss Burton, leaving the'brothers together over their claret 

The two brothers remained drmkmg their wine, but thej’- 
drank it in an uncomfortable fashion, not saying much to 
each other for the first ten minutes after the other Claver- 
ings were gone. Archie was in some degree afraid of his 
brother, and never ollered to make any bets with him 
Hugh had once put a stop to this altogether. ‘ Archie,’ he 
had said, ‘ pray understand that there is no money to be 
made out of me, at any rate not by you. If you lost money 
to me, you wouldn’t think it necessary to pay ; and 
I certainly shall lose none to you.’ The habit of proposing 
to bet had become with Archie so much a matter of course, 
that he did not generally intend any real speculation by 
his ofiers ; but with his brother he had dropped even the 
habit. And he seldom began any conversation with Hugh 
unless he had some point to gam, — an advance of money 
to ask, or some favour to beg m the way of shooting, or 
the loan of a horse. On such occasions he would commence 
the negotiation with his usual diplomacy, not knowing any 
other inode of expressing his wishes ; but he was aware 
that his brother would always detect his manoeuvres, and 
expose them before h© had got through his first preface ; 
and, therefore, as I have said, he was afraid of Hugh. 
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‘ I don’t know what ’s come to my uncle of late,® said 
Hugh, after a while. ‘ I think I shall have to drop them at 
the rectory altogether.’ 

' He never had much to say for himself.’ 

‘But he has a mode of expressing himself without 
speaking, which I do not choose *^to put up with at my 
table. The fact is they are going to the mischief at the 
rectory. His eldest girl has just married a curate.’ 

‘ Fieldmg has got a living.’ 

‘ It ’s something very small then, and I suppose Fanny 
will marry that prig they have there. My uncle himseif 
never does any of his own work, and now Harry is going to 
make a fool of jiiniself. I used to think he would fall on 
his legs.’ c 

‘ He is a clever fello-^.’ 

‘ Then why is he such a fool as to marry such a girl as 
this, without money, good looks, or breeding ? It ’s well 
for you he’s such a fool, or else you wouldn’t have a chance.’ 

‘ I don’t see that at al,’ said Archie. 

‘ Julia always had a sneaking fondness for Harry, and if 
he had waited would have taken him now. She was very 
near making a fool of herself with him once, before Lord 
Ongar turned up.’ 

To this Archie said nothing, but he changed colour, and 
it may almost be said of him that he blushed. Why he was 
affected in so singular a manner by his brother’s words will 
be best explained by a statement of what took place in the 
back drawing-room a little later in the evening. 

When Harry reached the drawing-room he went up to 
Lady Glavermg, but she said nothing to him then of 
especial notice. She was talking to Mrs. Clavering, while 
the rector was reading, — or pretending to read, — a review, 
and the two girls were chattering together in another part 
of the room. Then they had coffee, and after awhile the 
two other men came in from their wine. Lady Clavering 
did not move at once, but she took the first opportunity 
of doing so, when Sir Hugh came up to Mrs. Clavering and 
spoke a word to her. A few minutes after that Harry found 
himself closeted with Lady Clavering, in a little room 
detached from the others, though the doors between the 
two were open. 

‘ Do you know.’ said Lady Clavering, ‘ that Sir Hugh 
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has asked Julia to come here ? ’ Harry^paused a moment, 
and then acknowledged that he did know it. 

* I hope you did not advise her to refuse.’ 

‘ I advise her ! Oh dear, no. She did not ask me 
anythmg about it.’ 

‘ But she has refus^. Don’t you think she has been 
very wrong ? ’ 

‘ It is hard to say,’ said Harry. ‘ You know I thought 
it very cruel that Hugh did not receive her immediately on 
her return. If I had been him I should have gone to Pans 
to meet her.’ 

‘ It ’s no good talking of that now, Harry. Hugh is hard, 
and we all know that. Who feels it most, do you think ; 
Julia or I ? But as he has come roun^J, what can she gain 
by standing off ? WiU it not be the best thing for her to 
come here ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know that she has much to gain by it.’ 

‘ Harry, — do you know that we have a plan ? ’ ‘ Who 
is we ? ’ Harry asked ; but she went on without noticing 
his question. ‘ I tell you, because I believe you can help us 
more than any one, if you will. Only for your engagement 
with Miss Burton I should not mention it to you ; and, but 
for that, the plan would, I daresay, be of no use.’ 

‘ What is the plan ? ’ said Harry, very gravely. A vague 
idea of what the plan might be had come across Harry’s 
mind during Lady Clavering’s last speech. 

‘ Would it not be a good thing if Julia and Archie were 
to be married ? ’ She asked the question in a quick, 
hesitating voice, looking at first eagerly up into his face, 
and then turning away her eyes, as though she were afraid 
of the answer she might read there. ‘ Of course I know that 
you were fond of her, but aU that can be nothing now.’ 

‘ Ho,’ said Harry, ‘ that can be nothing now.’ 

‘ Then why shouldn’t Archie have her ? It would make 
us all so much more comfortable together. I told Archie 
that I should speak to you, because I know that you have 
more weight with her than any of us ; but Hugh doesn’t 
know that I mean it.’ 

‘ Does Sir Hugh know of the — the plan ? ’ 

* It was he who proposed it. Archie will be very badly 
off when he has settled with Hugh about all their money 
dealings. Of course J ulia’s money would be left in her own 
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hands ; there would be no intention to interfere with that. 
But the position would be so good for him ; and it would, 
you know, put him on his legs.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Harry, ‘it would put him on his legs, 
I daresay.’ 

‘ And why shouldn’t it be so ? «^She can’t live alone by 
herself always. Of course she never could have really loved 
Lord Ongar.’ 

‘ Never, I should think,’ said Harry. 

‘ And Archie is good-natured, and good-tempered, and — 
and — and — good-looking. Don’t you think so ? I think it 
would just do for her. She’d have her own way, for he ’s 
not a bit like Hugh, you know. He ’s not so clever as Hugh, 
but he is muclf mo^e good-natured. Don’t you think it 
would be a good arrangement, Harry ? ’ Then again she 
looked np into his face anxiously. 

Nothing in the whole matter surprised him more than 
her eagerness in advocating the proposal. Why should she 
desire that her sister shojdd be sacrificed in this way ? But 
in so thinking of it he forgot her own position, and the need 
that there was to her for some friend to be near to her, — 
for some comfort and assistance. She had spoken trnly in 
saying that the plan had originated with her husband ; but 
since it had been suggested to her, she had not ceased to 
think of it, and to wish for it. 

‘ Well, Harry, what do you say ? ’ she asked. 

* I don’t see that I have anything to say,’ 

‘ But I know you can help us. When I was with her the 
last time, she declared that you were the only one of ns she 
ever wished to see again. She meant to include me then 
especially, but of course she was not thinking of Archie. 
1 know you can help us if you will.’ 

‘ Am I to ask her to marry him ? * 

‘ Not exactly that ; I don’t think that would do any 
good. But you might persuade her to come here. I think 
she would come if you advised her ; and then, after a bit, 
you might say a good word for Archie.’ 

‘ Upon my word I could not.’ 

‘ Why not, Harry ? ’ 

‘ Because I know he would not make her happy. What 
good would such a marriage do her ? ’ 

‘ Think of her position. No one will visit her unless she 
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is first received here, or at any rate unless she comes to us 
in town. And then it would he up-hill work. Do you know 
Lord Ongar had absolutely determined at one time to — 
to get a divorce ? ’ 

‘ And do you believe^that she was guilty ? ’ 

* I don’t say that. jSo ; why should I beheve anything 
against my own sister when nobbing is proved ? But that 
makes no difference, if the world heheves it. They say now 
that if he had lived three months longer she never would 
have got the money.* 

‘ Then they say lies. Who is it says so ? A parcel of oid 
women who delight in having some one to run down and 
backbite. It is all false, Lady Ciavering.’ , 

‘ But what does it signify, Harry % There she is, and 
you know how people are talking.'*^ Of course it would be 
best for her to marry again ; and li she vrould take Archie, 
— Sir Hugh’s brother, my brother-in-law, — ^nothing further 
would he said. She might go anywhere then As her 
sister, I feel sure that it is the hes^fc thing she could do.’ 

Harry’s brow became? clouded, and there was a look of 
anger on his face as he answered her. 

‘ Lady Ciavering,’ he said, ‘ your sister will never marry 
my cousin Archie. I Idok upon the thing as impossible.’ 

‘ Perhaps it is, Harry, that you, — ^you yourseK would not 
wish it ’ ’ 

‘ Why should I wish it ? ’ 

‘ He IS your ov/n cousin.’ 

‘ Cousin indeed 1 Yv by should I wish it, or why should 
I not wish it ? They are neither of them anything to me.’ 

‘ She ought not to be anything to you.’ 

‘ And she is nothing. She may marry Archie, if she 
pleases, for me. I shall not set her against him. But, 
Lady Ciavering, you might as well tell him to get one of the 
stars. I don’t think you can know your sister when you 
suppose such a match to be possible.’ 

‘ Hermione ! ’ shouted Sir Hugh, — and the shout ^was 
uttered in a voice that always caused Lady Ciavering to 
tremble. 

‘ I am coming,’ she said, rising from her chair. ‘ Don’t 
set yourself against it, Harry,’ and then, without waiting to 
hear him further, she obeyed her husband’s summons. 
‘ What the mischief keeps you in there ? ’ he said. It 
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seemed that things had not been going well in the larger 
room. The rector had stuck to his review, taking no n otice 
of Sir Hugh when he entered. ‘ You seem to be very fond 
of your book, all of a sudden,’ Sir Hugh had said, after 
standing silent on the rug for a fe\!|^ minutes. 

‘ Yes, I am,’ said the rector, — ‘ just at present.’ 

‘ It ’s quite new with you, then,’ said Sir Hugh, ‘ or else 
you’re very much belied.’ 

‘ Hugh,’ said Mr. Clavering, rising slowly from his chair, 
* I don’t often come into my father’s house, but when I do, 
I wish to be treated with respect. You are the only person 
m this parish that ever omits to do so.’ 

‘ Bosh ! ’ said Sir Hugh. 

The two girls saA cowering in their seats, and poor 
Florence must have be§un to entertain an uncomfortable 
idea of her future connexions. Archie made a frantic 
attempt to raise some conversation with Mrs. Clavering 
about the weather. Mrs. Clavering, paying no attention 
to Archie whatever, lookM at her husband with beseeching 
eyes. ‘ Henry,’ she said, ‘ do ndt allow yourself to be 
angry ; pray do not. What is the use ? ’ 

‘ Hone on earth,’ he said, returmng to his book. * Ho 
use on earth ; — and worse than nohe in showing it.’ 

Then it was that Sir Hugh had made a diversion by 
calling to his wife. ‘ I wish you’d stay with us, and not go 
ofi alone with one person m particular, in that way.’ Lady 
Ciavering looked round and immediately saw that things 
were unpleasant. ‘ Archie,’ she said, ‘ will you ring for 
tea ? * And Archie did ring. The tea was brought, and 
a cup was taken all round, almost m silence. 

Harry in the meantime remained by himself thinking of 
what he had heard from Lady Clavering. Archie Ciavering 
marry Lady Ongar, — marry his Julia ! It was impossible. 
He could not bring himself even to think of such an 
arrangement with equanimity. He was almost frantic 
with anger as he thought of this proposition to restore 
Lady Ongar to the position in the world’s repute which 
she had a right to claim, by such a marriage as that. ‘ She 
would indeed be disgraced then,’ said Harry to himself. 
But he knew that it was impossible. He could see what 
would be the nature of Julia’s countenance if Archie should 
ever get near enough to her to make his proposal ! Archij 
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indeed ! There was no one for whom, at that moment, he 
entertained so thorough a contempt as he did for his cousin, 
Archie Ciavering. 

Let us hope that he was no dog in the manger ; — ^that the 
feelings which he now entertained for poor Archie would 
not have been roused a^inst any other possible suitor who 
might have been named as a fittmg husband for Lady 
Ongar. Lady Ongar could be nothing to him ! 

But I fear that he was a dog in the manger, and that any 
marriage contemplated for Lady Ongar, either by herself 
or by others for her, would have been distasteful to him, — 
unnaturally distasteful. He knew that Lady Ongar could 
be nothing to him ; and yet, as he came qut of the small 
room into the larger room, there was something sore about 
his heart, and the soreness was occasioned by the thought 
that any second marriage should be thought possible for 
Lady Ongar. Florence smiled on him as he went up to her, 
but I doubt whether she would have smiled had she known 
all his heart. 

Soon after that Mrs? Clavering rose to return home, 
having swallowed a peace-offering in the shape of a cup of 
tea. But though the tea had quieted the storm then on 
the waters, there was nO true pea.ce in the reofcor’s breast. 
He shook hands cordially with Lady Clavenng, without 
animosity with Archie, and then held out three fingers to 
the baronet. The baronet held out one finger. Each 
nodded at the other, and so they parted. Harry, who 
knew nothing of what had happened, and who was still 
thinking of Lady Ongar, busied himself with Florence, and 
they were soon out of the house, walkmg down the broad 
road from the front door. 

‘ I will never enter that house again, when I know that 
Hugh Clavermg is in it,’ said the rector. 

‘ Don’t make rash assertions, Henry,’ said his wife. 

* I hope it is not rash, but I make that assertion,’ he 
said. * I will never again enter that house as my nephew’s 
guest. I have borne a great deal for the sake of peace, but 
there are things which a man cannot bear.’ 

Then, as they walked home, the two girls explained to 
Harry what had occurred in the larger room, while he was 
talking to Lady Clavering in the smaller one. But he said 
nothing to them of the subject of that conversation. 
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CHAPTER XII 

LADY ONGAB TAKES POSSESSION 

I DO not know that there is in England a more complete 
gentleman’s residence than Ongar Park, nor could there 
be one in better repair, or more fit for immediate habitation 
than was that house when it came into the hands of the 
young widow. The park was not large, containing about 
sixty or seventy acres. But there was a home farm 
attached to the place, which also now belonged to Lady 
Ongar for her life, and which gave to the park itself an 
appearance of*" extent which it would otherwise have 
wanted. The hous^, itegarded as a nobleman’s mansion, 
was moderate in size, but it was ample for the requirements 
of any ordinarily wealthy family. The dining-room, 
library, drawing-rooms, and breakfast-room were ail large 
and well-arranged Thf haU was handsome and spacious 
and the bed-rooms were sufficiently numerous to make an 
auctioneer’s mouth water. But the great charm of Ongar 
Park lay in the grounds immediately round the house, 
which sloped down from the teri^ace bcfoie the windows 
to a fast-running stream which was almost hidden, — but 
was not hidden, — by the shrubs on its bank. Though the 
domain itself was small, the shrubberies and walks were 
extensive. It was a place costly to maintain in its present 
perfect condition, but when that was said against it, all 
was said against it which its bitterest enemies could allege. 

But Lady Ongar, with her large jointure, and with no 
external expenses whatever, could afford this delight 
without imprudence. Everything in and about the place 
was her own, and she might hve there happily, even in the 
face of the world’s frowns, if she could teach herself to find 
happiness in rural luxuries. On her immediate return to 
England, her lawyer had told her that ho found there would 
be opposition to her claim, and that an attempt would be 
made to keep the house out of her hands. Lord Ongar’s 
people would, he said, bribe her to submit to this by 
immediate acquiescence as to her income. But she had 
declared that she would not submit, — ^that she would have 
house and income and all ; and she had been successful. 
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‘ Wliy should I surrender what is my own ? ’ she had said, 
looking the lawyer full in the face. The lawyer had not 
dared to tell her that her opponents — ^Lord Ongar’s heirs 
— had calculated on her anxiety to avoid exposure ; but 
she knew that that was meant. ‘ I have nothing to fear 
from them,’ she said, ‘ dJhd mean to claim what is my own 
by my settlement.’ There had, in truth, been no ground 
for disputing her right, and the place was given up to her 
before she had been three months in England. She at once 
went down and took possession, and there she was, alone, 
when her sister was communicating to Harry Clavering 
her plan about Captain Archie. 

She had never seen the place till she reached it on this 
occasion ; nor had she ever seen, i^or would she now 
probably ever see, Lord Ongar’s darger house, Courton 
Castle. She had gone abroad with him immediately on 
their marriage, and now she had returned a widow to take 
possession of his house. There she was in possession of it 
all. The furniture in the rooms, the books in the cases, the 
gilded clocks and grand* mirrors about the house, all the 
implements of wealthy care about the gardens, the com in 
the granaries and the ricks in the hay-yard, the horses in 
the stable, and the cows lowing in the fields, — ^they were 
all hers. She had performed her part of the bargain, and 
now the price was paid to her into her hands. When she 
arri'ved she did not know what was the extent of her riches 
in this world’s goods ; nor, in truth, had she at once the 
courage to ask questions on the subject. She saw cows, 
and was told of horses ; and words came to her gradually 
of sheep and oxen, of poultry, pigs, and growing calves. 
It was as though a new world had opened itself before her 
eyes, full of interest, and as though all that world were her 
own. She looked at it, and knew that it was the price of 
her bargain. Upon the whole she had been very lucky. 
She had, indeed, passed through a sharp agony, — an agony 
sharp almost to death ; but the agony had been short, and 
the price was in her hand, 

A close carriage had met her at the station, and taken 
her with her maid to the house. She had so arranged that 
she had reached the station after dark, and even then had 
felt that the eyes of many were upon her as she went out 
to her carriage, with her face covered by a veil. She was 
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ail alone, and there would be no one at the house to whom 
she could speak ; — but the knowledge that the carriage 
was her own perhaps consoled her. The housekeeper who 
received her was a stout, elderly, comfortable body, to 
whom she could perhaps say a few words beyond those 
which might be spoken to an ordinary servant ; but she 
fancied at once that the housekeeper was cold to her, and 
solemn in her demeanour. ‘ I hope you have good fires, 
Mrs. Button.’ ‘ Yes, my lady.’ ‘ I think I will have some 
tea ; I don’t want anything else to-mght.’ ‘ Very well, 
my lady.’ Mrs. Button, maintaining a solemn countenance, 
would not go beyond this ; and yet Mrs. Button looked 
like a woman who could have enjoyed a gossip, had the 
lady been a lady t^ her mind. Perhaps ]\&s. Button did 
not like serving a lady- as to whom such sad stories were 
told. Lady Ongar, as she thought of this, drew herself up 
unconsciously, and sent Mrs, Button away from her. 

The next morning, after an early breakfast, Lady Ongar 
went out. She was determined that she would work hard ; 
that she would understand the farm ; that she would know 
the labourers ; that she would assist the poor ; that she 
would have a school ; and, above all, that she would make 
all the privileges of ownership her own. Was not the price 
in her hand, and would she not use it ? She felt that it was 
very good that something of the price had come to her thus 
in the shape of land, and beeves, and wide, heavy outside 
garniture. From them she would pluck an interest which 
mere money could not have given her. She was out early, 
therefore, that she might look round upon the things that 
were her own. 

And there came upon her a feeling that she would not 
empty this sweet cup at one draught, that she would dally 
somewhat with the rich banquet that was spread for her. 
She had many griefs to overcome, much sorrow to conquer, 
perhaps a long period of desolation to assuage, and she 
would not be prodigal of her resources. As she looked 
around her while she walked, almost furtively, lest some 
gardener as he spied her might guess her thoughts and tell 
how my lady was revelling in her pride of possession, — ^it 
appeared to her that those novelties in which she was to 
find her new interest were without end. There was not 
a tree there, not a shrub, not a turn in the walks, which 
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should not become her friend. She did not go far from 
the house, not even down to the water. She was husband- 
ing her resources. But yet she lost herself amidst the 
paths, and tried to find a joy in feeling that she had done 
so. It was all her own. It was the price of what she had 
done ; and the price Vfas even now being paid into her 
hand, — paid with current com and of full weight. 

As she sat down alone to her breakfast, she declared to 
herself that this should be enough for her, — ^that it should 
satisfy her. She had made her bargain with her eyes open, 
and would not now ask for thmgs which had not been 
stipulated in the contract. She was alone, and aU the 
world was turning its back on her. The relatives of her 
late husband would, as a matter of course,*»be her enemies. 
Them she had never seen, and that^th^y should speak evil 
of her seemed to be only natural. But her own relatives 
were removed from her by a gulf nearly equally wide. Of 
Brabazon cousins she had none nearer than the third or 
fourth degree of cousinship, and^of them she had never 
taken heed and expected no heed from them. Her set of 
friends would naturally have been the same as her sister’s, 
and would have been made up of those she had known 
when she was one of Sir Hugh’s family. But from Sir Hugh 
she was divided now as widely as from the Ongar people, 
and, — ^for any purposes of society, — ^from her sister also. 
Sir Hugh had allowed his wife to invite her to Clavering, 
but to this she would not submit after Sir Hugh’s treatment 
to her on her return. Though she had suffered much, her 
spirit was unbroken. Sir Hugh was, in truth, responsible 
for her reception m England. Had he come forward like 
a brother, all might have been well. But it was too late 
now for Sir Hugh Clavering to remedy the evil he had done, 
and he should be made to understand that Lady Ongar 
would not become a suppliant to him for mercy. She was 
striving to think how ‘ rich she was in horses, how rich in 
broidered garments and in gold as she sat solitary over 
her breakfast ; but her mind would run off to other things, 
cumbering itself with unnecessary miseries and useless 
indignation. Had she not her price in her hand ? 

Would she see the steward that morning ? No, — ^not 
that morning- Things outside could go on for a while in 
their course as heretofore. She feared to seem to take 
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possession with pride, and then there was that conviction 
that it would be -^ell to husband her resources. So she sent 
for Mrs. Button, and asked Mrs. Button to walk through 
the rooms with her. Mrs. Button came, but again declined 
to accept her lady’s condescension. Every spot about the 
house, every room, closet, and wardrobe, she was ready to 
open with zeal ; the furniture she was prepared to describe, 
il Lady Ongar would hsten to her ; but every word was 
spoken in a solemn voice, very far removed from gossiping. 
Only once was Mrs. Button moved to betray any emotion. 
‘ That, my lady, was my lord’s mother’s room, after my 
lord died, — my lord’s father that was ; may God bless 
her.’ Then Lady Ongar reflected that from her husband 
she had never heard a word either of his father or his 
mother. She wished that she could seat herself with that 
woman in some small upstairs room, and then ask question 
after question about the family. But she did not dare to 
make the attempt. She could not bring herself to explain 
to Mrs. Button that shp had never known anything of the 
belongings of her own husband. ^ 

When she had seen the upper part of the house, Mrs. 
Button offered to convoy her through the kitchen and 
servants’ apartments, but she decked this for the present. 
She had done enough for the day. So she dismissed Mrs. 
Button, and took herself to the library. How often had 
she heard that books afforded the surest consolation to the 
desolate. She would take to reading ; not on this special 
day, but as the resource for many days and months, and 
years to come. But this idea had faded and become faint 
before she had left the gloomy, damp -feeling, chill room, in 
which some former Lord Ongar had stored the musty 
volumes which he had thought fit to purchase. The library 
gave her no ease, so she went out again among the lawns 
and shrubs. For some time to come her best resources 
must be those which she could find outside the house. 

Peering about, she made her way behind the stables, 
which were attached to the house, to a farmyard gate, 
through which the way led to the head-quarters of the 
live-stock. She did not go through, but she looked over 
the gate, telling herself that those hams and sheds, that 
wealth of straw-yard, those sleeping pigs and idle dreaming 
calves, were all her own. As she £d so. bar eye fell upon 
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an old labourer, who was sitting close to her, on a felled 
tree, under the shelter of a paling, eating his dinner. A 
httle girl, some six years old, who had brought him his 
meal tied up in a handkerchief, was crouching near his feet. 
They had both seen her before she had seen them, and 
when she noticed themj'^were staring at her with all their 
eyes. She and they were on the same side of the farmyard 
paling, and so she could reach them and speak to them 
without difficulty. There was apparently no other person 
near enough to listen, and it occurred to her that she might 
at any rate make a friend of this old man. His name, he 
said, was Enoch Gubby, and the girl was his grandchild 
Her name was Patty Gubby. Then Patty ^ot up and had 
her head patted by her ladyship ancj received sixpence. 
They neither of them, however, knew who her ladyship 
was, and, as far as Lady Ongar could ascertain without 
a question too direct to be asked, had never heard of her. 
Enoch Gubby said he worked for Mr. Giles, the steward, — 
that was for my lord, and as hes^was old and stiff with 
rheumatism he only got eight shillings a week. He had 
a daughter, the mother of Patty, who worked in the fields, 
and got six shillings a week. Everything about the poor 
Gubbys seemed to bo very wretched and miserable. 
Sometimes he could hardly drag himself about, he was so 
bad with the rheumatics. Then she thought that she would 
make one person happy, and told him that his wages should 
be raised to ten shillings a week. No matter whether ho 
earned it or not, or what Mr. Giles might say, he should 
have ten shillings a week. Enoch Gubby bowed, and 
rubbed his head, and stared, and was in truth thankful 
because of the sixpence in ready money ; but he believed 
nothing about the ten shillings. He did not especially 
disbelieve, but simply felt confident that he understood 
nothing that was said to him. That kindness was intended, 
and that the sixpence was there, he did understand. 

But Enoch Gubby got his weekly ten shillmgs, though 
Lady Ongar hardly realized the pleasure that she had 
expected from the transaction. She sent that afternoon 
to Mr. Giles, the steward, and told him what she had done. 
Mr. Giles did not at all approve, and spoke his disapproval 
very plainly, though he garnished his rebuke with a great 
many ‘ my lady’s The old man was a hanger-on about 
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the place, and for years had received eight shillings a week, 
which he had not half earned. * Now he will have ten, 
that is all,’ said Lady Ongar. Mr. Giles acknowledged 
that if her ladyship pleased Enoch Gnbby must have the 
ten shillings, but declared that the business could not be 
carried on in that way. Everybody about the place would 
expect an addition, and those people who did earn what 
they received, would think themselves cruelly used in being 
worse treated than Enoch Gnbby, who, according to 
Mr. Giles, was by no means the most worthy old man in 
the parish. And as for his daughter — oh ! Mr. Giles could 
not trust himself to talk about the daughter to her ladyship. 
Before he left h^r. Lady Ongar was convinced that she had 
made a mistake. Not even from charity will pleasure 
come, if charity be tak^n up simply to appease remorse. 

The price was in her hand. For a fortnight the idea 
clung to her, that gradually she would realize the joys of 
possession ; but there was no moment in which she could 
tell herself that the joy was hers. She was now mistress of 
the geography of the place. There was no more losing 
herself amidst the shrubberies, no thought of economizing 
her resources. Of Mr. Giles and his doings she still knew 
very little, but the desire of knowing much had faded. The 
ownership of the haystacks had become a thmg tame to 
her, and the great cart-horses, as to every one of which she 
had intended to feel an interest, were matters of indifference 
to her. She observed that since her arrival a new name in 
new paint — her own name — was attached to the carts, 
and that the letters were big and glaring. She wished that 
this had not been done, or, at any rate, that the letters 
had been smaller. Then she began to think that it might 
be well for her to let the farm to a tenant ; not that she 
might thus get more money, but because she felt that the 
farm would be a trouble. The apples had indeed quickly 
turned to ashes between her teeth ! 

On the first Sunday that she was at Ongar Park she went 
to the parish church. She had resolved strongly that she 
would do this, and she did it ; but when the moment for 
starting came, her courage almost failed her. The church 
was but a few yards from her own gate, and she walked 
there without any attendant. She had, however, sent 
word to the sexton to say that she would be there, and the 
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old man was ready to show her into the family pew. She 
wore a thick veil, and was dressed, of dotirse, in all the 
deep ceremonious woe of widowhood. As she walked up 
the centre of the church she thought of her dress, and told 
herself that all there would know how it had been between 
her and her husband. She was pretending to mourn for 
the man to whom she had sold herself ; for the man who 
through happy chance had died so quickly, leaving her 
with the price in her hand ! All of course knew that, and 
all thought that they knew, moreover, that she had been 
foully false to her bargain, and had not earned the price ! 
That, also, she told herself. But she went through it, and 
walked out of the church among the village crowd with 
her head on high. ** 

Three days afterwards she wro;te ^o the clergyman, 
asking him to call on her. She had come, she said, to hve 
in the parish, and hoped to be able, with his assistance, to 
be of some use among the people. She would hardly know 
how to act without some counsel ^om him. The schools 
might be all that was excellent, but if there was anything 
required she hoped he would tell her. On the following 
morning the clergyman called, and, with many thanks for 
her generosity, listened^ to her plans, and accepted her 
subsidies. But he was a married man, and he said nothing 
of his wife, nor during the next week did his wife come to 
call on her. She was to be left desolate by all, because men 
had told lies of her ! 

She had the price in her hands, but she felt herself 
tempted to do as Judas did, — to go out and hang herself. 


CHAPTER XIII 

A VISITOR CALLS AT OKGAB PARK 

It will be remembered that Harry Clavering, on return- 
ing one evening to his lodgings in Bloomsbury Square, had 
been much astomshed at finding there the card of Count 
Pateroff, a man of whom he had only heard, up to that 
moment, as the friend of the late Lord Ongar. At first he 
had been very angry with Lady Ongar, thinking that she 
and this count were in some league together, some league 
of which he would greatly disapprove ; but his anger had 
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given place to a new interest wlien he learned direct from 
herself that she had not seen the count, and that she was 
simply anxious that he, as her friend, should have an 
interview with the man. He had then become very eager 
in the matter, offering to subject himself to any amount of 
inconvenience so that he might ceffect that which Lady 
Ongar asked of him. He was not, however, called upon 
to endure any special trouble or expense, as he heard 
nothing more from Count Pateroff till he had been back in 
London for two or three weeks. 

Lady Ongar’s statement to him had been quite true. It 
had been even more than true ; for when she had written 
she had not even heard directly from the count. She had 
learned by letter from another person that Count Pateroff 
was in London, ami l^ad then communicated the fact to 
her friend. This other person was a sister of the count’s, 
who was now living in London, one Madame Gordeloup, — 
Sophie Gordeloup, — a lady whom Harry had found sittmg 
in Lady Ongar’s room when last he had seen her in Bolton 
Street. He had not then heard, her name ; nor was he 
aware then, or for some time subsequently, that Count 
Pateroff had any relative m London. 

Lady Ongar had been a fortni^t in the country before 
she received Madame Gordelou^s letter. In that letter 
the sister had declared herself to be most anxious that her 
brother should see Lady Ongar. The letter had been in 
French, and had been very eloquent, — more eloquent in its 
cause than any letter with the same object could have been 
if written by an Englishwoman m English; and the 
eloquence was less offensive than it might, under all 
concurrent circumstances, have been had it reached Lady 
Ongar in English. The reader must not, however, suppose 
that the letter contained a word that was intended to 
support a lover’s suit. It was very far indeed from that, 
and spoke of the count simply as a friend; but its eloquence 
went to show that nothing that had passed should be 
construed by Lady Ongar as offering any bar to a fair 
friendship. What the world said ! — Bah ! Did not she 
know, — she, Sophie, — and did not her friend know, — her 
friend J ulie, — that the world was a great liar ? Was it not 
even now telling wicked venomous lies about her friend 
JuHe ? Why mind what the world said, seeing that the 
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world could not be brought to speak one word of truth ? 
The world indeed ! Bah ! 

But Lady Ongar, though she was not as yet more than 
half as old as Madame Gordeloup, knew what she wus about 
almost as well as that lady knew what Sophie G-ordeloup 
was doing. Lady Ongar^had known the count’s sister m 
Prance and Italy, having seen much of her in one of those 
sudden intimacies to which English people are subject 
when abroad ; and she had been glad to see Madame 
Gordeloup in London, — much more glad than she would 
have been had she been received there on her return by 
a crowd of loving native friends. But not on that account 
was she prepared to shape her conduct m accordance with 
her friend Sophie’s advice, and especiallv no u so when that 
advice had reference to Sophie’s bro^h^. She had, there- 
fore, said very little in return to the lady’s eloquence, 
answering the letter on that matter very vaguely ; but, 
having a purpose of her own, had begged that Count 
Pateroff might be asked to call i^pon Harry Clavering. 
Count PateroU did not feel himself to care very much 
about Harry Clavering, but wishing to do as he was bidden, 
did leave his card in Bloomsbury Square. 

And why was Lady Oi^gar anxious that the young man 
who was her friend should see the man who had been her 
husband’s friend, and whose name had been mixed with 
her own in so grievous a manner ? She had called Harry 
her friend, and it might be that she desired to give this 
friend every possible means of testmg the truth of that 
story which she herself had told. The reader, perhaps, will 
hardly have believed in Lady Ongar’s friendship ; — will, 
perhaps, have believed neither the friendship nor the story. 
If so, the reader will have done her wrong, and will not 
have read her character aright. The woman was not 
heartless because she had once, in one great epoch of her 
life, betrayed her own heart ; nor was she altogether 
false because she had once lied; nor altogether vile, 
because she had once taught herself that, for such a one 
as her, riches were a necessity. It might be that the 
punishment of her sin could meet with no remission in this 
world, but not on that account should it he presumed that 
there was no place for repentance left to her. 

As she walked alone through the shrubberies at Ongar 
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Park she thougivt mucii of those other paths at Clavering, 
and of the walks in which she had not been alone ; and 
she thought of that interview in the garden when she had 
explained to Harry — as she had then thought so success- 
fully — that they two, each being poor, were not fit to love 
and marry each other. She had Brooded over all that, too, 
during the long hours of her sad journey home to England. 
She was thinking of it still when she had met Mm, and had 
been so cold to him on the platform of the railway station, 
when she had sent him away angry because she had seemed 
to shght him. She had thought of it as she had sat in her 
London room, telling him the terrible tale of her married 
life, while he^ eyes were fixed on his and her head was 
resting on her hands. Even then, at that moment, she was 
asking herself whether he believed her story, or whether, 
withm his breast, he was saymg that she was vile and false. 
She knew that she had been false to him, and that he must 
have despised her when, with her easy philosophy, she had 
made the best of her^own mercenary perfidy. He had 
called her a j'ilt to her face, and she had been able to 
receive the accusation with a smile. Would he now oaU 
her something worse, and with a louder voice, within his 
own bosom ’ And if she could convince him that to that 
accusation she was not fairly subject, might the old thmg 
come back again ? Would he walk with her again, and 
look into her eyes as though he only wanted her commands 
to show himself ready to be her slave ? She was a widow, 
and had seen many things, but even now she had not 
reached her six-and-twentieth year. 

The apples at her rich country-seat had quickly become 
ashes between her teeth, but something of the juice of the 
fruit might yet reach her palate if he would come and sit 
with her at the table. As she complained to herself of the 
coldness of the world, she thought that she would not care 
how cold might be all the world if there might be but one 
whom she could love, and who would love her. And him 
she had loved. To him, in old days, — ^in days which now 
seemed to her to be very old, — she had made confession of 
her love. Old as were those days, it could not be but he 
should still remember them. She had loved him, and him 
only. To none other had she ever pretended love. From 
none other had love been offered to her. Between her and 
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that wretched being to whom she had ^old herself, who 
had been half dead before she had seen him, there had 
been no pretence of love. But Harry Claveriag she had 
loved. Harry Clavering was a man, with all those quahties 
which she valued, and also with those foibles which saved 
him from being too perf e(^ for so slight a creature as herself. 
Harry had been offended to the quick, and had called her 
a jilt ; but yet it might be possible that he would return 
to her. 

It should not be supposed that since her return to 
England she had had one settled, definite object before her 
eyes with regard to this renewal of her love. There had 
been times in which she had thought that slje would go on 
with the life which she had prepared fgr herself, and that 
she would make herself contented, 2 not happy, with the 
price which had been paid to her. And there were other 
times, in which her spirits sank low within her, and she 
told herself that no contentment was any longer possible 
to her. She looked at herself in the^lass, and found herself 
to be old and haggard, Harry, she said, was the last man 
in the world to sell himself for wealth, when there was no 
love remaining. Harry would never do as she had done 
with herself! Hot for aU the wealth that woman ever 
inherited, — so she told herself, — ^would he link himself to 
one who had made herself vile and tainted among women I 
In this, I think, she did him no more than justice, though 
it may be that in some other matters she rated his character 
too highly. Of Florence Burton she had as yet heard 
nothing, though had she heard of her, it may well be that 
she would not on that account have desisted. Such being 
her thoughts and her hopes, she had written to Harry, 
begging him to see this man who had followed her — she 
knew not why — ^from Italy ; and had told the sister simply 
that she could not do as she was asked, because she was 
away from London, alone in a coxmtry house. 

And quite alone she was sitting one morning, counting 
up her misery, feeling that the apples were, in truth, ashes, 
when a servant came to her, telling her that there was 
a gentleman in the hall desirous of seeing her. The man 
had the visitor’s card in his hand, but before she could 
read the name, the blood had mounted into her face as she 
told herself that it was Harry Clavering. There was joy 
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for a moment at h.eart ; but she must not show it, — ^not 
as yet. She had been but four months a widow, and he 
should not have come to her in the country. She must see 
him and in some way make him understand this, — but she 
would be very gentle with him. Then her eye fell upon the 
card, and she saw, with grievou/* disappointment, that it 
bore the name of Count PateroS. No ; — she was not gomg 
to be caught in that way. Let the result be what it might, 
she would not let Sophie Gordeloup, or Sophie’s brother, 
get the better of her by such a ruse as that ! ‘ Tell the 
gentleman, with my compliments,’ she said, as she handed 
back the card, ‘ that I regret it greatly, but I can see no 
one now.’ Tlien the servant went away, and she sat 
wondering whethej^the count would be able to make his 
way into her presence.® She felt rather than knew that she 
had some reason to fear him. All that had been told of 
him and of her had been false. No accusation brought 
against her had contained one spark of truth. But there 
had been things between Lord Ongar and this man which 
she would not care to have told openly in England. And 
though, in his conduct to her, he had been customarily 
courteous, and on one occasion had been generous, still she 
feared him. She would much rather that he should have 
remained in Italy. And though, when all alone in Bolton 
Street, she had in her desolation welcomed his sister Sophie, 
she would have preferred that Sophie should not have 
come to her, claimmg to renew their friendship. But with 
the count she would hold no communion now, even though 
he should find his way into the room. 

A few minutes passed before the servant returned, and 
then he brought a note with him. As the door opened 
Lady Ongar rose, ready to leave the room by another 
passage ; but she took the note and read it. It was as 
follows : — ‘ I cannot understand why you should refuse to 
see me, and I feel aggrieved. My present purpose is to say 
a few words to you on private matters connected with 
papers that belonged to Lord Ongar. I stiU hope that you 
will admit me. — P.* Having read these words while 
standing, she made an effort to think what might be the 
best course for her to follow. As for Lord Ongar’s papers, 
she did not believe in the plea. Lord Ongar could have had 
no papers interesting to her in such a manner as to make 
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her desirous of seeing tins man or of liqaring of them in 
private Lord Ongar, though she had nursed him to the 
hour of his death, earning her price, had been her bitterest 
enemy ; and though there had been something about this 
count that she had respected, she had known him to be 
a man of intrigue ana afraid of no falsehoods in his 
intrigues, — a dangerous man, who might perhaps now and 
again do a generous thing, but one who would expect 
payment for his generosity. Besides, had he not been 
named openly as her lover ? She wrote to him, therefore, 
as follows : — ‘ Lady Ongar presents her compliments to 
Count PaterofiE, and finds it to be out of her power to see 
him at present.’ This answer the visitor took and*walked 
away from the front door without shogj^ing any disgust to 
the servant, either by his demeanour or m his countenance. 
On that evening she received from him a long letter, 
written at the neighbouring inn, expostulating with her as 
to her conduct towards him, and saying in the last fine 
that it was ‘ impossible now that they should be sti angers 
to each other.* ‘ Impossible that we should be strangers ! ’ 
she said almost aloud. ‘ Why impossible ? I know no 
such impossibility.’ After that she carefully burned both 
the letter and the note. ' 

She remained at Ongar Park something over six weeks, 
and then, about the begmnmg of May, she went back to 
London. No one had been to see her, except Mr. Sturm, 
the clerg 3 unan of the parish ; and he, though somethmg 
almost approaching to an intimacy had sprung up between 
them, had never yet spoken to her of his wife. She was not 
quite sure whether her rank might not deter him, — whether 
under such cmcumstances as those now in question, the 
ordinary social rules were not ordmarily broken, — whether 
a countess should not call on a clergyman’s wife first, 
although the countess might be the stranger ; but she did 
not dare to do as she would have done, had no blight 
attached itself to her name. She gave, therefore, no hint ; 
she said no word of Mrs. Sturm, though her heart was 
longing for a kind word from some woman’s mouth. But 
she allowed herself to feel no anger agamst the husband, 
and went through her parish work, thanking him for his 
assistance. 

Of Mr. Giles she had seen veiy little, and since her 
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misfortune witljj Enoch Gubby, she made no further 
attempt to interfere with the wages of the persons 
employed. Into the houses of some of the poor she had 
made her way, but she fancied that they were not glad to 
see her. They might, perhaps, have all heard of her 
reputation, and Gubby’s daughtef may have congratulated 
herself that there was another in the parish as bad as 
herself, or perhaps, happily, worse. The owner of all the 
wealth around strove to make Mrs. Button become 
a messenger of chanty between herself and some of the 
poor ; but Mrs. Button altogether declined the employ- 
ment, although, as her mistress had ascertained, she herself 
performed her own little missions of charity with zeal. 
Before the fortniglpit was over, Lady Ongar was sick of 
her house and her pa?k, utterly disregardful of her horses 
and oxen, and unmindful even of the pleasant stream 
which in these spring days rippled softly at the bottom of 
her gardens. 

She had undertaken <to be back in London early in May, 
by appointment with her lawye?, and had unfortunately 
communicated the fact to Madame Gordeloup. Four or 
five days before she was due in Bolton Street, her mindful 
Sophie, with unerring memory, w^rote to her, declaring her 
readiness to do all and anything that the most diligent 
friendship could prompt. Should she meet her dear Julie 
at the station in London ? Should she bring any special 
carriage ? Should she order any special dinner in Bolton 
Street ? She herself would of course come to Bolton Street, 
if not allowed to be present at the station. It was still 
chfily in the evenings, and she would have fires lit. Might 
she suggest a roast fowl and some bread-sauce, and perhaps 
a sweetbread, — and just one glass of champagne ? And 
might she share the banquet ? There was not a word in 
the note about the too obtrusive brother, either as to the 
offence committed by him, or the ofi!ence felt by him. 

The little Franco-Polish woman was there in Bolton 
Street, of course, — ^for Lady Ongar had not dared to refuse 
her. A little, dry, bright woman she was, with quick eyes, 
and thin lips, and small nose, and mean forehead, and 
scanty hair drawn back quite tightly from her face and 
head ; very dry, but still almost pretty with her quickness 
and ber brightness. She was fifty, was Sophie Gordeloup, 
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but she had so managed her years that she was as active 
on her limbs as most women are at twenty-five. And the 
chicken and the bread-sauce, and the sweetbread, and the 
champagne were there, all very good of their kind ; for 
Sophie Gordeloup liked such things to be good, and knew 
how to indulge her own' appetite and to coax that of 
another person. 

Some little satisfaction Lady Ongar received from the 
fact that she was not alone ; but the satisfaction was not 
satisfactory. When Sophie had left her at ten o’clock, 
running ofi by herself to her lodgings in Mount Street, 
Lady Ongar, after but one moment’s thought, sat down 
and wrote a note to Harry Clavering. ^ 


Dear Harry, I am back in towgi.'^ Pray come and see 
me to-morrow evening. 

Yours ever, 

J. 0. 


CHAPTER XIV 

COUNT PATEEOEE AND HIS SISTER 

After an interval of some weeks, during which Harry 
had been down at Clavenng and had returned again to 
his work at the Adelphi, Count Paterofi called agam in 
Bloomsbury Square; — but Harry was at Mr. Beilby’s 
office. Harry at once returned the count’s visit at the 
address given in Mount Street. Madame was at home, 
said the servant-girl, from which Harry was led to suppose 
that the count was a married man ; but Harry felt that 
he had no right to intrude upon madame, so he simply 
left his card. Wishing, however, really to have this 
interview, and having been lately elected at a club^ of 
which he was rather proud, he wrote to the count asking 
him to dine with him at the Beaufort. He explained that 
there was a strangers’ room, — which Paterofi knew very 
well, having often dined at the Beaufort, — and said 
something as to a private little dmner for two, thereby 
apologizing for proposing to the count to dine without 
other guests. Paterofi accepted the invitation, and 
Harry, never having done such a thing before, ordered his 
dinner wdth much nervousness. 
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Tlie count wa§ punctual, and the two men introduced 
themselves. Harry had expected to see a handsome 
foreigner, with black hair, polished whiskers, and probably 
a hook nose, — ^forty years of age or thereabouts, but so 
got up as to look not much more than thirty. But his 
guest was by no means a man oFthat stamp. Excepting 
that the count’s age was altogether uncertain, no correct- 
ness of guess on that matter being possible by means of 
his appearance, Harry’s preconceived notion was wrong 
in every point. He was a fair man, with a broad fair face, 
and very light blue eyes ; his forehead was low, but 
broad ; he wore no whiskers, but bore on his lip a heavy 
moustache, which was not grey, but perfectly white — 
white it was with years, of course, but yet it gave no sign 
of age to his face. Efe was well made, active, and some- 
what broad in the shoulders, though rather below the 
middle height. But for a certain ease of manner which he 
possessed, accompamed by something of restlessness in 
his eye, any one would have taken him for an Englishman. 
And his speech hardly betrayed -that he was not English. 
Harry, knowing that he was a foreigner, noticed now and 
again some httle acquired distinctness of speech which is 
hardly natural to a native ; but otherwise there was 
nothing in his tongue to betray him. 

‘ I am sorry that you should have had so much trouble,’ 
he said, shaking hands with Harry. Clavering declared 
that he had incurred no trouble, and declared also that he 
would be only too happy to have taken any trouble in 
obeying a behest from his friend Lady Ongar. Had he 
been a Pole as was the count, he would not have forgotten 
to add that he would have been equally willing to exert 
himself with the view of making the count’s acquaintance ; 
but being simply a young Englishman, he was much too 
awkward for any such courtesy as that. The count ob- 
served the omission, smiled, and bowed. Then he spoke 
of the weather, and said that London was a magnificent 
city. Oh, yes, he knew London well, — had known it 
these twenty years ; — ^had been for fifteen years a member 
of the Travellers’ ; — ^he liked everything English, except 
hunting. English hunting he had found to be dull work. 
But he liked shooting for an hour or two. He could not 
rival, he said, the mtense energy of an Englishman, who 
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would work all day with his guns harder Jhan ploughmen 
with their ploughs. Englishmen sported, he said, as 
though more than their bread, — as though their honour, 
their lives, their souls, depended on it. It was very fine ! 
He often wished that he was an Englishman. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders. • 

Harry was very anxious to commence a conversation 
about Lady Ongar, but he did not know how at first to 
introduce her name. Count Paterofi had come to him at 
Lady Ongar’ s request, and, therefore, as he thought, the 
count should have been the first to mention her. But the 
count seemed to be enjoying his dinner without any 
thought either of Lady Ongar or of her kte hafiband. 
At this time he had been down to O^ar Park, on that 
mission which had been, as we know, futile ; but he said 
no word of that to Harry. He seemed to enjoy his dinner 
thoroughly, and made himself very agreeable. When the 
wine was discussed he told Harry that a certain vintage 
of Moselle was very famous at the Beaufort. Harry 
ordered the wine of course, and was delighted to give his 
guest the best of everything ; but he was a little annoyed 
at finding that the stranger knew his club better than he 
knew it himself. Slowly the count ate his dinner, enjoying 
every morsel that he took with that thoughtful, conscious 
pleasure which young men never attain in eating and 
drinking, and which men as they grow older so often 
forget to acquire. But the count never forgot any of his 
own capacities for pleasure, and in all things made the 
most of his resources. To be rich is not to have one or 
ten thousand a year, but to be able to get out of that one 
or ten thousand aU that every pound, and every shilling, 
and every penny will give you. After this fashion the 
count was a rich man. 

‘ You don’t sit after dinner here, I suppose,’ said the 
count, when he had completed an elaborate washing of his 
mouth and moustache. ‘ I like this club, because we who 
are strangers have so char min g a room for our smoking. 
It is the best club in London for men who do not belong 
to it.’ 

It occurred to Harry that in the smoking-room there 
could be no privacy. Three or four men had already 
spoken to the count, showing that he was well known, 
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giving notice, «.s it were, that Pateroff would become 
a public man when once he was placed in a public circle. 
To have given a dinner to the count, and to have spoken 
no word to Mm about Lady Ongar, would be by no means 
satisfactory to Harry’s feelings,^ though, as it appeared, 
it might be sufficiently satisfactory to the guest. Harry 
therefore suggested one bottle of claret. The count 
agreed, expressing an opinion that the ’51 Lahtte was 
unexceptionable. The ’51 Lafitte was ordered, and Harry, 
as he filled his glass, considered the way m which Ms 
subject should be introduced. 

‘ You knew Lord Ongar, I think, abroad ? ’ 

* Lord Ongsr, — abroad ! Oh, yes, very well ; and for 

many years here in London ; and at Vienna ; and very 
early in life at St. Petersburg. I knew Lord Ongar first in 
Russia when he was attached to the embassy as Frederic 
Courton. His father. Lord Courton, was then alive, as 
was also his grandfather. He was a nice, good-looking 
lad then.’ * 

‘ As regards his being nice, hfe seems to have changed 
a good deal before he died.’ This the count noticed by 
simply shrugging his shoulders and smiling as he sipped 
his wine. * By all that I can hear he became a horrid 
brute when he married,’ said Harry, energetically. 

* He was not pleasant when he was ill at Florence,’ said 
the count. 

‘ She must have had a terrible time with him,’ said 
Harry, 

The count put up his hands, again shrugged his 
shoulders, and then shook his head. ‘ She knew he was 
no longer an Adonis when he married her.’ 

‘ An Adorns ! Ho ; she did not expect an Adonis ; 
but she thought he would have something of the honour 
and feelings of a man.’ 

‘ She found it uncomfortable, no doubt. He did too 
much of this, you know,* said the count, raising his glass 
to his lips ; ‘ and he didn’t do it with ’51 Lafitte. That was 
Ongar’s fault. All the world knew it for the last ten years. 
Ho one knew it better than Hugh Clavering.’ 

‘ But — ’ said Harry, and then he stopped. He hardly 
knew what it was that he wished to learn from the man, 
though he certainly did wish to learn something. He had 
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thought that the count would himself ha^ve talked about 
Lady Ongar and those Florentine days, but this he did 
not seem disposed to do. ‘ Shall we have our cigars now ? ’ 
said Count Pateroff. 

‘ One moment, if you don’t mind.’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly. *There is no hurry.’ 

‘ You will take no more wine ? ’ 

‘ No more wine, I take my wine at dinner, as you saw.’ 

‘ I want to ask you one special question, — about Lady 
Ongar.’ 

‘ I will say anything in her favour that you please. 
I am always ready to say anything in the favour of any 
lady, and, if needs be, to swear it. But anything-Against 
any lady nobody ever heard me say.’ ^ 

Harry was sharp enough to perce^e that any assertion 
made under such a stipulation was worse than nothing. 
It was as when a man, m denymg the truth of a statement, 
does so with an assurance that on that subject he should 
consider himself justified in telling any number of lies. 
* I did not write the book, — but you have no right to ask 
the question; and I should say that I had not, even 
if I had.’ Paterofi was speaking of Lady Ongar in this 
way, and Harry hated him for domg so. 

’ I don’t want you to say any good of her,’ said he, 
‘ or any evil.’ 

‘ I certainly shall say no evil of her.’ 

‘ But I think you know that she has been most crueUy 
treated.’ 

‘ Well, there is about seven — thousand — ^pounds a year, 
I think ! Seven — thousand — a year ! Not francs, but 
pounds ! We poor foreigners lose ourselves m amazement 
when we hear about your English fortunes. Seven 
thousand pounds a year for a lady aU alone, and a beau- 
tiful house ! A house so beautiftd, they tell me ! ’ 

‘ What has that to do with it ? ’ said Harry ; where- 
upon the count again shrugged his shoulders ‘ What has 
that to do with it ? Because the man was rich he was 
not justified in ill-treatmg his wife. Did he not brmg 
false accusations against her, in order that he might rob 
her after his death of all that of which you think so much ? 
Did he not bear false witness against her, to his own 
dishonour ? ’ 
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‘ She has got ,the money, I thuik, — and the bcaiitiiul 
house.’ 

‘ But her name has been covered with lies.’ 

‘ What can I do ? Why do you ask me ? 1 know 

nothmg. Look here, Mr. Clavering, if you want to make 
any inquiry you had better go to my sjster. I don’t see 
what good it will do, but she will talk to you by the hour 
together, if you wish it. Let us smoke ’ 

‘ Your sister ^ ’ 

‘ Yes, my sister. Madame Gordeloup is her name. 
Has not Lady Ongar mentioned my sister ? They are 
inseparables. My sister lives in Mount Street ’ 

‘ With you % ’ 

‘ No, not wnth Jue ; I do not live in Mount Street. 
I have my address solnetimes at her house ’ 

‘ Madame Gordeloup ’ ’ 

• Yes, Madame Gordeloup. She is Lady Ongar’s friend. 
She will talk to you.’ 

‘ Will you introduce *me. Count Paterofi ? ’ 

* Oh, no ; it is not necessary,* You can go to Mount 
Street, and she will be dehghted. There is the card And 
now we will smoke.* Harry felt that he could not, with 
good-breeding, detain the count alay longer, and therefore, 
rising from his chair, led the way into the smoking-room. 
When there, the man of the world separated himself from 
his young friend, of whose enthusiasm he had perhaps had 
enough, and was soon engaged m conversation with sundry 
other men of his own standing. Harry soon perceived 
that his guest had no further need of his countenance, 
and went home to Bloomsbury Square by no means 
satisfied with his new acquaintance. 

On the next day he dined in Onslow Crescent with the 
Burtons, and when there he said nothmg about Lady 
Ongar or Count Paterofi. He was not aware that he had 
any special reason for being silent on the subject, but he 
made up his mind that the Burtons were people so far 
removed in their sphere of life from Lady Ongar, that the 
subject would not be suitable in Onslow Crescent. It 
was his lot in life to be concerned with people of the two 
classes. He did not at aU mean to say — even to himself — 
that he liked the Ongar class the better; but still, as 
such was his lot, be must take it as it came... aud eutertain 
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botii subjects of interest, without any •commingling of 
them one with another. Of Lady Ongar and his early 
love he had spoken to Florence at some length, but he 
did not find it necessary in his letters to tell her anything 
of Count Paterofi and l^s dinner at the Beaufort. Nor 
did he mention the dinner to his dear friend Cecilia. On 
this occasion he made himself very happy in Onslow 
Crescent, playing with the children, chatting with his 
friend, and enduring with a good grace Theodore Burton’s 
sarcasm, when that ever-studious gentleman told him that 
he was only fit to go about tied to a woman’s apron-string. 

On the following day, about five o’clock, he called in 
Mount Street. He had doubted much as to^this, 4feinking 
that at any rate he ought, in the first^lace, to write and 
ask permission. But at last he resolved that he would 
take the count at his word, and presenting himself at the 
door, he sent up his name. Madame Gordeloup was at 
home, and in a few moments he found himself in the room 
in which the lady was sitting, and recognized her whom 
he had seen with Lady Ongar in Bolton Street. She got 
up at once, having glanced at the name upon the card, 
and seemed to know all about him. She shook hands 
with him cordially, almdst squeezing his hand, and bade 
him sit down near her on the sofa. ‘ She was so glad to 
see him, for her dear Julie’s sake. Julie, as of course he 
knew, was at “ Ongere ” Park. Oh I so happy,’— which, 
by the by, he did not know, — ‘ and would be up in the 
course of next week. So many things to do, of course, 
Mr. Clavering. The house, and the servants, and the park, 
and the beautiful things of a large country estabhshment ! 
But it was delightful, and Juhe was quite happy ! ’ 

No people could be more unlike to each other than this 
brother and his sister. No human being could have taken 
Madame Gordeloup for an Enghshwoman, though it might 
be difficult to judge, either from her language or her 
appearance, of the nationality to which she belonged. 
She spoke English with great fluency, but every word 
uttered declared her not to be Enghsh. And when she 
was most fluent she was most incorrect in her lan^age. 
She was small, eager, and quick, and appeared quite as 
anxious to talk as her brother had been to hold his tongue. 
She lived in a small room on the first floor of a smaD 
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house; and it^seemed to Harry that she lived alone. 
But he had not been long there before she had told him 
all her history, and explained to him most of her circum- 
stances. That she kept back somethmg is probable; 
but how many are there who can aiSord to tell every- 
thing ? * 

Her husband was still living, but he was at St. Peters- 
burg. He was a Frenchman by family, but had been born 
in Russia. He had been attached to the Russian embassy 
in London, but was now attached to diplomacy in general 
in Russia. She did not j oin him because she loved England, 
— oh, so much ! And, perhaps, her husband might come 
back ag^in sojne day. She did not say that she had not 
seen him for ten sears, and was not quite sure whether 
he was dead or alive*; but had she made a clean breast 
in ail things she might have done so. She said that she 
was a good deal still at the Russian embassy ; but she 
did not say that she herself was a paid spy. Nor do I say 
so now, positively ; but that was the character given to 
her by many who knew her. • She called her brother 
Edouard, as though Harry had known the count all his 
life; and always spoke of Lady Ongar as Juke. She 
uttered one or two kttle hints which seemed to imply that 
she knew everything that had passed between ‘ Juke ’ and 
Harry Clavering m early days ; and never mentioned 
Lord Ongar without some term of violent abuse. 

‘ Horrid wretch f ’ she said, pausing over ail the r’s in 
the name she had called him. ‘ It began, you know, from 
the very first. Of course he had been a fool. An old roue 
IS always a fool to marry. What does he get, you know, 
for his money ? A pretty face. He ’s tired of that as soon 
as it ’s his own. Is it not so, Mr. Ciavering ? But other 
people ain’t tired of it, and then he becomes jealous. But 
Lord Ongar was not jealous. He was not man enough to 
be jealous. Hor-r-rid wr-retch ! ’ She then went on 
telling many things which, as he listened, almost made 
Harry Ciavering’ s hair stand on end, and which must 
not be repeated here. She herself had met her brother in 
Paris, and had been with him when they encountered the 
Ongars in that capital. According to her showmg, they 
had, all of them, been together nearly from that time to 
the day of Lord Ongar’s death. But Harry soon learned 
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to feel that he could not believe all tha^i the little lady 
told him. 

‘ Edouard was always with him. Poor Edouard I ’ she 
said. ‘ There was some money matter between them about 
ecarte. When that wr-retch got to be so bad, he did not 
hke parting with his moley, — ^not even when he had lost 
it ! And Julie had been so good always ! Juhe and 
Edouard had done everything for the nasty wr-retch.’ 
Harry did not at aU like this minghng of the names of 
Juhe and Edouard, though it did not for a moment fill his 
mind with any suspicion as to Lady Ongar. It made him 
feel, however, that this woman was dangerous, and that 
her tongue might be very mischievous if^she ta&ed to 
others as she did to him. As he looke(^t her, — and being 
now in her own room she was not dl^ssed with scrupulous 
care, — and as he listened to her, he could not conceive 
what Lady Ongar had seen in her that she should have 
made a friend of her. Her brother, the count, was un- 
doubtedly a gentleman in his manners and way of life, 
but he did not know by»what name to call this woman, 
who called Lady Ongar ‘ Julie ’. She was altogether unlike 
any ladies whom he had known. 

‘ You know that Juhe* will be in town next week ? * 

* No ; I did not know when she was to return.’ 

‘ Oh, yes ; she has business with those people in South 
Audley Street on Thursday. Poor dear I Those lawyers 
are so harassing ! But when people have seven — ^thousand 
— ^pounds a year, they must put up with lawyers.’ As she 
pronounced those talismamc words, which to her were 
almost celestial, Harry perceived for the first time that 
there was some sort of resemblance between her and the 
count. He could see that they were brother and sister. 
' I shall go to her directly she comes, and of course I wiU 
teU her how good you have been to come to me. And 
Edouard has been dming with you ? How good of you. 
He told me how charmmg you are,’ — Harry was quite 
sure then that she was fibbing, — ‘and that it was so 
pleasant ! Edouard is very much attached to Julie ; 
very much. Though, of course, all that was mere non- 
sense ; just lies told by that wicked lord. Bah I what 
did he know ? ’ Harry by this time was beginni n g to wish 
that he had never found Ms way to Mount Street. 
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* Of course they were lies,* he said roughly. 

‘ Of course, mon cher. Those things always are lies, 
and so wicked ! What good do they do ? ’ 

‘ Lies never do any good,’ said Harry. 

To so wide a proposition as this madame was not pre- 
pa,red to give an unconditional assent ; she therefore 
shrugged her shoulders and once again looked like her 
brother. 

‘ Ah ! ’ she said. ‘ Juhe is a happy woman now. 
Seven — ^thousand — ^pounds a year 2 One does not know 
how to beheve it ; does one ’ 

" I never heard the amount of her income,* said Harry. 

‘ It rsfl- all that,’ said the Franco-Pole, energetically, 
‘ every franc of it^ besides the house ! I know it. She 
told me herself. Yes? What woman would risk that, you 
know ? and his life, you may say, as good as gone ? Of 
course they were hcs.’ 

‘ I don’t think you understand her, Madame Gordeloup.’ 

‘ Oh, yes ; I know her, so well. And love her — oh, Mr. 
Clavermg, I love her so dearly * Is she not charmmg ? 
So beautiful you know, and grand. Such a will, too ! 
That is what I like in a woman. Such a courage I She 
never flinched in those hoi rid days, never. And when he 
called her, — ^}^ou know what, — she only looked at him, 
just looked at him, miserable ob j eot. Oh, it was beautiful ! ’ 
And Madame Gordeloup, rising in her energy from her 
seat for the purpose, strove to throw upon Harry such 
another glance as the injured, insulted had thrown 
upon her foul-tongued, dying lord. 

‘ She will marry,’ said Madame Gordeloup, changmg 
her tone with a suddenness that made Harry start ; ‘ yes, 
she will marry of course. Your English widows always 
marry if they have money. They are wrong, and she will 
be wrong ; but she will marry.’ 

‘ I do not know how that may be,’ said Harry, looking 
foohsh. 

‘ I teh you I know she will marry, Mr. Clavering ; 
I told Edouard so yesterday. He merely smiled. It 
would hardly do for him, she has so much will. Edouard 
has a will also.’ 

All men have, I suppose.’ 

‘ Ah, yes ; but there is a difference. A sum of money 
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down, if a man is to marry, is better^ than a widow’s 
dower. If she dies, yon know, he looks so foohsh. And 
she is grand and will want to spend everything. Is she 
much older than yon, Mr. Clavermg ? Of course I know 
Juke’s age, though perhaps you do not. What will you 
give me to tell ? ’ AnS the woman leered at him with 
a smile which made Harry think that she was almost 
more than mortal. He found himself quite xmable to 
cope with her m conversation, and soon after this got up 
to take his leave. * You will come again ? ’ she said. 

‘ Do. I kke you so much. And when Julie is m town, 
we shall be able to see her together, and I will be your 
fnend. Believe me.’ ^ ^ 

Harry was very far from believing^her, and did not in 
the least require her friendship. Her friendship, indeed * 
How could any decent English man or woman wish for 
the friendship of such a creature as that ? It was thus 
that he thought of her as he walked away from Mount 
Street, makmg heavy accusations, within Ms own breast, 
against Lady Ongar as* he did so. Juha I He repeated 
the name over to Mmself a dozen times, thinking that the 
flavour of it was lost since it had been contaminated so 
often by that vile tongue. But what concern was it of 
his ? Let her be Juha to whom she would, she could 
never be Juha again to Mm. But she was Ms friend — 
Lady Ongar, and he told MmseH plainly that Ms friend 
had been wrong in havmg permitted herself to hold any 
intimacy with such a woman as that. No doubt Lady 
Ongar had been subjected to very trying troubles in the 
last months of her husband’s life, but no circumsbances 
could justify her, if she continued to endorse the false 
cordiahty of that horribly vulgar and evil-mmded httle 
woman. As regarded the grave charges brought against 
Lady Ongar, Harry still gave no credit to them, still 
looked upon them as calumnies, in spite of the damning 
advocacy of SopMe and her brother ; but he felt that she 
must have dabbled in very dirty water to have returned 
to England with such claimants on her fnendsMp as these. 
He had not much admired the count, but the count’s 
sister had been odious to him. ‘ I will be your friend. 
Believe me.’ Harry Clavermg stamped upon the pave- 
ment as he thought of the httle Pole’s offer to him. She 
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be bis friend ! l^To, indeed ; — not if there were no other 
friend for him in ail London. 

Sophie, too, had her thoughts about him Sophie was 
very anxious in this matter, and was resolved to stick as 
close to her Juiie as possible. ‘ I will be his friend or bis 
enemy ; — let him choose.’ Thlit had been Sophie's 
reilection on the matter when she was left alone. 


CHAPTER XV 

AN- EVEITING IN BOLTON STREET 

Ten days after his visit in Mount Street, Harry received 
the note which Lady^Ongar had written to him on the 
night of her arrival in London. It was brought to Mi. 
Beilby’s oJBice by her own footman early in the morning ; 
but Harry was there at the time, and was thus able to 
answer it, tehmg Lady Ongar that he would come as she 
had desired. She had commenced her letter ‘ Dear 
Harry’, and he weU remembered that when she had 
before written she had called him ‘ Dear Mr. Clavering 
And though the note contamed only half-a-dozen ordinary 
words, it seemed to him to be affectionate, and almost 
loving. Had she not been eager to see him, she would 
hardly thus have written to ium on the very instant of 
her return. ‘ Dear Lady Ongar,’ he wrote, ‘ I shall dine 
at my club, and be with you about eight. Yours always, 
H. C.’ After that he could hardly brmg himself to work 
satisfaotonty during the whole day. Smee his interview 
with the Franco-Polish lady he had thought a good deal 
about himself, and had resolved to work harder and to 
love Florence Burton more devotedly than ever. The 
nasty little woman had said certain words to him which 
had caused him to look mto his own breast and to tell 
himself that this was necessary. As the love was easier 
than the work, he began his new tasks on the following 
morning by writing a long and very affectionate letter to 
his own Flo, who was still staying at Clavering rectory, — 
a letter so long and so affectionate that Florence, m her 
ecstasy of delight, made Fanny read it, and confess that, 
as a love-letter, it was perfect. 
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‘ It ’s great nonsense, all the same,’ s^id Eanny. 

‘ It isn’t nonsense at all,’ said Florence ; ‘ and if it were, 
it would not signify. Is it true ? That ’s the question.’ 

‘ I’m sure it ’s true,’ said Fanny. 

* And so am I,’ said Florence. ‘ I don’t want any one 
to teU me that.’ ^ 

‘ Then why did you ask, you simpleton ? ’ Florence 
indeed was having a happy time of it at Clavering rectory. 
When Fanny called her a simpleton, she threw her arms 
round Fanny’s neck and kissed her. 

And Harry kept his resolve about the work too, investi- 
gating plans with a resolution to understand them which 
was almost successful. During those days would 
remain at his office till past four o’clock, and would then 
walk away with Theodore Burtoi?, lining sometimes in 
Onslow Crescent, and going there sometimes in the evenmg 
after dinner. And when there he would sit and read ; and 
once when Ceciha essayed to talk to him, he told her to 
keep her apron-strmgs to herself. Then Theodore laughed 
and apologized, and Ceciha said that too much work made 
Jack a dull boy ; and then Theodore laughed again, 
stretching out his legs and arms as he rested a moment 
from his own study, ^ and declared that, under those 
circumstances, Harry never would be dull. And Harry 
on those evenings would be taken upstairs to see the 
bairns in their cots ; and as he stood with their mother 
lookmg down upon the children, pretty words would be 
said about Florence and his future hfe ; and all was 
going merry as a marriage bell. But on that mornmg, 
when the note had come from Lady Ongar, Harry could 
work no more to his satisfaction. He scrawled upon his 
blotting-paper, and made no progress whatsoever towards 
the understanding of anythmg. It was the day on which, 
in due course, he would write to Florence ; and he did 
write to her. But Florence did not show this letter to 
Fanny, claiming for it any meed of godhke perfection. 
It was a stupid, short letter, in which he declared that he 
was very busy, and that his head ached. In a postscript 
he told her that he was going to see Lady Ongar that 
evening. This he communicated to her under an idea 
that by doing so he made everything right. And I think 
that the telling of it did relieve his conscience. 
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He left the office soon alter three, having br ought 
himself to believe m the headache, and sauntered down 
to his club. He found men playing whist there, and as 
wliist might be good for his head, he joined them. They 
won his money, and scolded him for playing badly till 
he was angry, and then he went out for a walk by himself. 
As he went along Piccadilly he saw Sophie Gordeloup 
coming towards him, trotting along, with her dress held 
well up over her ankles, eager, quick, and, as he said to 
himself, clearly intent upon some mischief. He endea- 
voured to avoid her by turning up the Burlington Arcade, 
but she was too quick for him, and was walking up the 
arcade his ^ide before he had been able to make up 
his mind as to the ^best mode of nddmg himself of such 
a companion. 

‘ Ah, Mr. Clavering, I am so glad to see you. I was 
with J uhe last night. She was f agged, very much fagged — 
the journey, you know, and the business. But yet so 
handsome ! And we talked of you. Yes, Mr. Ciavering ; 
and I told her how good you had been m coming to me. 
She said you were always good ; yes, she did. When shall 
you see her ? ’ 

Harry Clavering was a bad hand at fibbing, and a bad 
hand also at leaving a question unanswered. When 
questioned m this way he did not know what to do but 
to answer the truth. He would much rather not have 
said that he was gomg to Bolton Street that evenmg, but 
he could find no alternative. ‘ I believe I shall see her 
this evenmg,’ he said, simply venturmg to mitigate the 
evil of making the communication by rendermg it falsely 
doubtful. There are men who fib with so bad a grace and 
with so little tact that they might as well not fib at all. 
Tiiey not only never arrive at success, but never even 
venture to expect it. 

‘ Ah, this evening. Let me see. I don’t think I can 
be there to-night. Madame Berenstofi receives at the 
embassy.’ 

‘ Good-afternoon,’ said Harry, turning into Truefit’s, 
the hairdresser’s shop. 

‘ Ah, very well,’ said Sophie to herself ; ‘ just so. It 
will be better, much better. He is simply one lout, and 
why should he have it all ? My God, what fools, what 
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louts, are these Englishmen i ’ Now, having read Sophie’s 
thoughts so far, we will leave her to walk up the remainder 
of the arcade by herseK. 

I do not know that Harry’s visit to Trueht’s establish- 
ment had been in any degree caused by his engagement 
for the evening. I fancy that he had simply taken to 
ground at the first hole, as does a hunted fox. But now 
that he was there he had his head put m order, and 
thought that he looked the better for the operation. 
He then went back to his club, and when he sauntered 
into the card-room one old gentleman looked askance at 
him, as though inqmi’ing angrily whether he had come 
there to make fresh misery. ‘ Thank you no*^^ won’t 
play again,’ said Harry. Then the^ld gentleman was 
appeased, and offered him a pinch snuff. * Have you 
seen the new book about whist ? ’ said the old gentleman. 
‘ It is very useful, — ^very useful. I’ll send you a copy if 
you will allow me,’ Then Harry left the room, and went 
down to dinner. 

It was a little past dght when he knocked at Lady 
Ongar’s door. I fear he had calculated that if he were 
punctual to the moment, she would thmk that he thought 
the matter to be important. It was important to him, 
and he was wilhng that she should know that it was so. 
But there are degrees in everythmg, and therefore he was 
twenty minutes late. He was not the first man who has 
weighed the diplomatic advantage of being after his time. 
But all those ideas went from him at once when she met 
him almost at the door of the room, and, taking him by 
the hand, said that she was ‘ so glad to see him , — so very 
glad. Fancy, Harry, I haven’t seen an old friend since 
I saw you last. You don’t know how hard all that seems.’ 

‘ It is hard,’ said he ; and when he felt the pressure of 
her hand, and saw the brightness of her eye, and when 
her dress rustled against lum as he followed her to her 
seat, and he became sensible of the influence of her 
presence, all his diplomacy vanished, and he was simply 
desirous of devoting himself to her service. Of course, 
any such devotion was to be given without detriment to 
that other devotion which he owed to Florence Burton. 
But this stipulation, though it was made, was made 
quickly, and with a confused bram. 
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‘ Yes, — it is hard/ she said. ‘ Harry, sometimes T tliink 
I shall go mad. It is more than I can bear. I could bear 
it if it hadn’t been my own fault, — ail my own fault.’ 

There was a suddenness about this which took him 
quite by surprise. Ko doubt it had been her own fault. 
He also had told himself that \ though, of course, he 
would make no such charge to her. ‘ You have not 
recovered yet,’ he said, ‘ from what you have suffered 
lately. Things will look brighter to you after a while.’ 

‘ Will they Ah, — do not know. Rut come, Harry ; 
come and sit down, and let me get you some tea. There is 
no harm, 1 suppose, m having you here, — ^is there ? ’ 

‘ Harass-. La^ Ongar ? ’ 

‘ Yes, — harm, La^y Ongar.’ As she repeated her own 
name after him, iiearlf in his tone, she smiled once agam ; 
and then she looked as she used to look in the old days, 
when she would be merry with him. ‘ It is hard to know 
what a woman may do, and what she may not. When 
my husband was lU and dying, I never left his bedside. 
From the moment of my marrying him till his death, 
I hardly spoke to a man but in his presence ; and when 
once 1 did, it was he that had sent him. And for aU that 
people have turned their backs upon me. You and I were 
old friends, Harry, and somethmg more once, — ^were we 
not ? But I Jilted you, as you were man enough to teU 
me. How" I did respect you when you dared to speak 
the truth to me I Men don’t know women, or they would 
be harder to them.’ 

‘ I did not moan to be hard to you.’ 

‘ If you had taken me by the shoulders and shaken me, 
and have declared that before God you would not allow 
such wickedness, I should have obeyed you. I know 
I should.’ Harry thought of Florence, and could not 
bring himself to say that he wished it had been so. ‘ But 
where v/ould you have been then, Harry ? I was wrong 
and false and a beast to marry that man ; but I should 
not, therefore, have been right to marry you and rum you. 
It would have been ruin, you know, and we should simply 
have been fools.’ 

‘ The folly was very pleasant,’ said he. 

‘ Yes, yes , I wiU not deny that. But then the wisdom 
and the prudence afterwards ! Oh, Harry, that was not 
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pleasant. Tiiat was not pleasant ! put what was I 
S3>ymg ? Oh I about the propriety of your being here. 
It is so hard to know what is proper. As I have been 
married, I suppose I may receive whom I please. Is not 
that the law ? ’ 

‘ You may receive m^, I should think. Your sister is 
my cousin’s wife.’ Harry’s matter-of-fact argument did 
as well as anything else, for it turned her thought at the 
moment. 

‘ My sister, Harry ! If there was nothmg to make us 
friends but our connexion through Sir Hugh Claveriag, 
I do not know that I should be particularly anxious to 
see you. How unmanly he has been, and^ow^^uel I ’ 

* Very cruel,’ said Harry. Then 1^ thought of Archie 
and Archie’s suit. * But he is willing to change aU that 
now, Hermione asked me the other day to persuade 
you to go to Clavering.’ 

‘ And have you come here to use your eloquence for 
that purpose ? I will never go to Clavering again, Harry, 
unless it should be yours, and your wife should offer to 
receive me. Then I’d pack up for the dear, duU, solemn 
old place, though I was on the other side of Europe.’ 

‘ It will never be mine.’ 

* Probably not, and probably, therefore, I shall never 
be there again. No ; I can forgive an injury, but not an 
insult, — ^not an insult such as that. I will not go to 
Clavering ; so, Harry, you may save your eloquence. 
Hermione I shall be glad to see whenever she will come 
to me. If you can persuade her to that, you will persuade 
her to a charity.’ 

‘ She goes nowhere, I think, without his — ^his ■’ 

* Without his permission. Of course she does not. 
That, I suppose, is all as it should be. And he is such 
a tjrrant that he will give no such permission. He would 
tell her, I suppose, that her sister was no fit companion 
for her.’ 

‘ He could not say that now, as he has asked you there.’ 

‘ Ah, I don’t know that. He would say one thmg first 
and another after, just as it would suit him. He has some 
object in wishing that I should go there, I suppose.’ 
Harry, who knew the object, and who was too faithful to 
betray Lady Clavering, even though he was altogether 
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hostile to his cousin Archie’s suit, felt a little proud of his 
position, but saidT nothing in answer to this. ‘ But I shall 
not go , nor will I see him, or go to his house when he 
conies up to London. Vvlien do they come, Harry ? ’ 

‘ He is in town now.’ 

‘ What a nice husband, is he '^not ? And when does 
Hermione come ? ’ 

‘ I do not know ; she did not say. Little Hughy is ill, 
and that may keep her.’ 

• After all, Harry, I may have to pack up and go to 
Clavering even yet, — ^that is, if the mistress of the house 
will have me ’ 

‘ Xevjfir in the way you mean, Lady Ongar. Do not 
propose to i5;iii*^ll my relations in order that I might have 
their property. Arenifirintends to marry, and have a dozen 
children.’ 

‘ Archie marry ! Who will have him ? But such men 
as he are often in the way by marrying some cookmaid at 
last. Archie is Hugh’s body-slave. Fancy being body- 
slave to Hugh Clavering ! He has two, and poor Hermy 
13 the other ; only he prefers not to have Hermy near 
him, which is lucky for her. Here is some tea. Let us 
sib down and be comfortable, and .talk no more about our 
horrid relations. I don’t know what made me speak of 
them I did not mean it.’ 

Harry sat down and took the cup from her hand, as she 
had bidden the servant to leave the tray upon the table. 

‘ So you saw Count Paterofi ? ’ she said. 

‘ Yes, and bis sister.’ 

‘ So she told me. W^hat do you thmk of them 1 ’ To 
this question Harry made no immediate answer. ‘ You 
may speak out. Though I lived abroad with such as 
them for twelve months, I have not forgotten the sweet 
scent of our English hedgerows, nor the wholesomeness 
of English household manners. What do you think of 
them ^ ’ 

‘ They are not sweet or wholesome,’ said he. 

‘ Oh, Harry, you are so honest ! Your honesty is beau- 
tiful A spade will ever be a spade with you.’ 

He thought that she was laughing at him, and coloured. 

‘ You piessed me to speak,’ he said, ‘ and I did but use 
your own words. 
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* Yes, but you used them with such, straightforward 
violence ! Well, you shall use what words you please, and 
how you please, because a word of truth is so pleasant 
after living in a world of lies, I know you will not lie to me, 
Harry. You never did.’ 

He felt that now was^the moment in which he should 
tell her of his engagement, but he let the moment pass 
without using it. And, indeed, it would have been hard 
for him to tell. In telling such a story he would have been 
cautioning her that it was useless for her to love him, — 
and this he could not bring himself to do. And he was 
not sure even now that she had not learned the fact from 
her sister. *I hope not,’ he said. In all tba^ he was 
saying he knew that his words werej;ame and impotent 
m comparison with hers, which seei^ed to him to mean so 
much. But then his position was so unfortunate ! Had 
it not been for Elorence Burton he would have been long 
since at her feet ; for, to give Harry Clavering his due, 
he could be quick enough at swearmg to a passion. He 
was one of those men to whom love-making comes so 
readily that it is a pity that they should ever marry. 
He was ever making love to women, usually meaning no 
harm. He made love toOecilia Burton over her children’s 
beds, and that discreet matron liked it. But it was 
a love-making without danger. It simply signified on his 
part the pleasure he had m being on good terms with 
a pretty woman. He would have liked to have made love 
in the same way to Lady Ongar ; but that was impossible, 
and in all love-making with Lady Ongar there must be 
danger. There was a pause after the expression of his last 
hopes, during which he fiboished his tea, and then looked at 
his boots. 

‘ You do not ask me what I have been doing at my 
country-house.’ 

‘ And what have you been doing there ? ’ 

‘ Hating it.’ 

‘ That is wrong.’ 

* Everything is wrong that I do ; everything must be 
wrong. That is the nature of the curse upon me.’ 

‘ You think too much of aU that now.’ 

‘ Ah, Harry, that is easily said. People do not think 
of such things if they can help themselves. The place is 
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full of hiia and bis memories ; full of him, though I do 
not as yet know whether he ever put his foot in it. Bo 
you know I have a plan, a scheme, which would, I think, 
make me happy for one half-hour ? It is to give every- 
thing back to the family. Ever^’thing! money, house, 
and name; to call myself Julia jBrabazon, and let the 
world call me what it please^. Then I would walk out 
into the streets, and beg some one to give me my bread. 
Is there one in all the wide world that would give me 
a crust ? Is there one, except yourself, Harry — one, 
except yourself ’ ’ 

Poor Florence 1 I fear it fared badly with her cause at 
this m(^^mt^^How was it possible that he should not 
regret, that he should not look back upon Stratton with 
something akin to sorfow ? Julia had been his first love, 
and to her he could have been always true. I fear he 
thought of this now. I fear that it was a grief to him 
that he could not place himself close at her side, bid her 
do as she had planned, and then come to him and share 
aU his crusts. Had it been open to him to play that part, 
he would have played it well, and would have gloried 
in the thoughts of her poverty. The position would have 
suited him exactly. But Florence was in the way, and 
he could not do it. How was he to answer Lady Ongar ? 
It was more difficult now than ever to tell her of Florence 
Burton. 

His eyes were fuU of tears, and she accepted that as his 
excuse for not answering her. ‘ I suppose they would say 
that I was a romantic fool. When the price has been taken 
one cannot cleanse oneself of the stam. With Judas, you 
know, it was not sufficient that ho gave back the money. 
Life was too heavy for him, and so he went out and 
hanged himself.’ 

‘ Juha,’ he said, gettmg up from his chair, and going 
over to where she sat on a sofa, ‘ Juha, it is horrid to hear 
you speak of yourself in that way. I will not have it. 
You are not such a one as the Iscariot.’ And as he spoke 
to her, he found her hand in his. 

‘ 1 wish you had my burden, Harry, for one half day, 
so that you might know its weight.’ 

‘ I wish I could bear it for you — ^for hfe.’ 

‘ To be always alone, Harry ; to have none that come to 
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me and scold me, and love me, and somptimes make me 
smile ! Yon will scold me at any rate ; will yon not ? 
It is terrible to have no one near one that will speak to 
one with the old easiness of famihar affection. And then 
the pretence of it where it does not, cannot, conld not, 
exist I Oh, that woinhn, Harry ; — ^that woman who 
comes here and calls me Jnhe I And she has got me to 
promise too that I wonld call her Sophie ! I bnow that 
yon despise me because she comes here. Yes ; I can see 
it. You said at once that she was not wholesome, with 
yonr dear outspoken honesty.’ 

‘ It was your word.’ 

‘And she is not wholesome, whosever word^ st was. 
She was there, hanging about idm w^en he was so bad, 
before the worst came. She read i3tovels to him, — ^books 
that I never saw, and played ecarte with him for what 
she called gloves. I beheve in my heart she was spying 
me, and I let her come and go as she would, because 
I would not seem to be afraid of her. So it grew. And 
once or twice she was useful to me. A woman, Harry, 
wants to have a woman near her sometimes, — even 
though it be such an unwholesome creature as Sophie 
Gordeloup. You must not think too badly of me on her 
account.’ 

‘ I will not ; — ^I will not think badly of you at aU.’ 

‘ He is better, is he not ? I know little of him, oi 
nothing, but he has a more reputable outside than she has. 
Indeed I hked him. He had known Lord Ongar well; 
and though he did not toady him nor was afraid of him, 
yet he was gentle and considerate. Once to me he said 
words that I was called on to resent ; — but he never 
repeated them, and I know that he was prompted by him 
who should have protected me. It is too bad, Harry, 
is it not ? Too bad almost to be beheved by such as you.’ 

‘ It is very bad,’ said Harry, 

* After that he was always courteous ; and when the 
end came and things were very terrible, he behaved well 
and kindly. He went in and out quietly, and like an old 
friend. He paid for everything, and was useful. I know 
that even this made people talk;-~yes, Harry, even at 
such a moment as that ! But in spite of the talking I did 
better with him then than I could have done without him,’ 
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‘ He looks like a man who could be kind if lie chooses.’ 

‘ He is one of those, Harry, who find it easy to be good- 
natured, and who are soft by nature, as cats are, — not 
from their heart, but through instinctive propensity to 
softness. When it suits them, they scratch, even though 
they have been ever so soft before. Count Pateroff is 
a cat. You, Harry, I think are a dog.’ She perhaps 
expected that he would promise to her that he would be 
her dog, — a dog in constancy and affection ; but he was 
still mindful in part of Florence, and restrained himself. 

‘ I must tell you something further,’ she said. ‘ And 
mdeed it is this that I particularly want to tell you. 
1 havefcjuQt^een him, you know, since I parted with him 
at Florence.’’^ 

‘ I did not know7* ^aid Harry. 

* I thought I had told you. However, so it is. And 
now, listen. He came down to Ongar Park the other day 
while I was there, and sent in his card. When I refused 
to receive him, he wrote to me pressmg his visit. I still 
declined, and he wrote again. P burned his note, because 
I did not choose that anythmg from him should be in my 
possession. He told some story about papers of Lord 
Ongar. I have nothing to do w'*th Lord Ongar’s papers. 
Everything of wliich 1 knew was sealed up in the count’s 
presence and in mine, and was sent to the lawyers for the 
executors, I looked at nothing ; not at one word in 
a single letter. What could he have to say to me of Lord 
Ongar' s papers ? ’ 

‘ Or he might have written.’ 

‘ At any rate he should not have come there, Harry. 
I would not see him, nor, if I can help it, will I see him 
here. I will be open with you, Harry. 1 think that perhaps 
it might suit him to make me his wife. Such an arrange- 
ment, however, would not smt me. I am not going to be 
frightened into marrymg a man, because he has been 
falsely called my lover. If I cannot escape the calumny 
m any other way, I will not escape it in that way.’ 

‘ Has ho said anythmg ’ ’ 

‘ Ho ; not a word, I have not seen him since the day 
after Lord Ongar’s funeral. But I have seen his sister.’ 

‘ And has she proposed such a thing ? ’ 

‘ No, she has not proposed it. But she talks of it. 
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saying that it would not do. Then, whe^i I tell her that 
of course it would not do, she shows me all that would 


make it expedient. She is so sly and so false, that with 
all my eyes open I cannot quite understand her, or quite 
know what she is domg. I do not feel sure that she 
wishes it herseH.’ ^ 


‘ She told me that it would not do.’ 


* She did, did she ? If she speaks of it again, tell her 
that she is right, that it will never do. Had he not come 
down to Ongar Park, I should not have mentioned this to 
you. I should not have thought that he had in truth any 
such scheme in his head. He did not teU you that he had 
been there ? ’ ~ - 

‘ He did not mention it. Indeed, Jhie said' veiy little 
about you at all.’ 

‘ No, he would not. He is cautious. He never talks of 
anybody to anybody. He speaks only of the outward 
things of the world. Now, Harry, what you must do for 
me is this.’ As she was speakmg to him she was leaning 
agam upon the table, with her forehead resting upon her 
hands. Her small widow’s cap had become thus thrust 
back, and was now nearly off her head, so that her rich 
brown hair was to be seen in its full luxuriance, rich and 
lovely as it had ever been. Could it be that she felt, — 
half thought, half felt, without knowmg that she thought 
it, — ^that while the signs of her widowhood were about 
her, telling in their too plain language the tale of what 
she had been, he could not dare to speak to her of his 
love ? She was indeed a widow, but not as are other 
widows. She had confessed, did hourly confess to herself, 
the guilt which she had committed in marrying that man ; 
but the very fact of such confessions, of such acknowledge- 
ment, absolved her from the necessity of any show of 
sorrow. When she declared how she had despised and 
hated her late lord, she threw off mentally ah her weeds. 
Mourrung, the appearance even of mourning, became im- 
possible to her, and the cap upon her head was declared 
openly to be a sacrifice to the world’s requirements. 
It was now pushed back, but I fancy that nothing hke 
a thought on the matter had made itself plain to her 
mind. ‘ What you must do for me is this,’ she continued. 
‘ You must see Count Pateroff again, and tell him from me. 
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— as my friend,-— that I cannot consent to see him. Tell Mm 
fchat if he will think of it, he must know the reason why.’ 
‘ Of course he will know.’ 

‘ TeU him what I say, all the same ; and tell him that 
as I have hitherto had cause to l^e grateful to him for his 
Idndness, so also I hope he will not put an end to that 
feeling by anything now that would not be kind. If there 
be papers of Lord Ongar’s, he can take them either to my 
lawyers, if that be fit, or to those of the family. You can 
tell Mm that, can you not ? ’ 

‘ Oh, yes ; I can tell Mm.’ 

‘ And have you any objection ? ’ 

‘ NoilC“^<tf:;-myseK. The question is, — ^would it not come 
better from some o^e else ? ’ 

‘ Because you are% young man, you mean ? Whom 
else can I trust, Harry ? To whom can I go ? Would you 
have me ask Hugh to do this ? Or, perhaps you think 
ArcMe Clavering would be a proper messenger. Who else 
have I got ? ’ 

‘ Would not his sister be bett&r ? ’ 

‘ How should I know that she had told him ? She 
would tell her own story, — ^what she herself wished. And 
whatever story she told, he wotfld not beheve it. They 
know each other better than you and I know them. It 
must be you, Harry, if you will do it.’ 

‘ Of course I will do it. I will try and see Mm to- 
morrow. Where does he live ? ’ 

‘ How should I know ? Perhaps nobody knows ; no 
one, perhaps, of all those with whom he associates con- 
stantly. They do not live after our fashion, do they, 
these foreigners ? But you wiU find him at Ms club, 
or hear of him at the house in Mount Street. You will 
do it ; eh, Harry ? ’ 

‘ I will.’ 

' That is my good Harry. But I suppose you would do 
anything I asked you. Ah, well ; it is good to have one 
friend, if one has no more. Look, Harry ! if it is not near 
eleven o’clock ! Did you know that you had been here 
nearly three hours ? And I have given you nothmg but 
a cup of tea ! ’ 

‘ What else do vou tMnk I have wanted ? ’ 
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and water, and billiards, and broiled b013.es, and oysters, 
and tankards of beer. I know all about it. Yon have 
been very patient with me. If yon go quick perhaps yon 
will not be too late for the tankards and the oysters.’ 

' I never have any tankards or any oysters.’ 

‘ Then it is cigars and brandy and water. Go quick, 
and perhaps yon may not be too late.’ 

‘ I will go, but not there. One cannot change one’s 
thoughts so suddenly.’ 

‘ Go, then ; and do not change your thoughts. Go and 
think of me, and pity me. Pity me for what I have got, 
but pity me most for what I have lost.’ Harry did not 
say another word, but took her hand, and Jsjgagd ^st, and 
then left her. 

Pity her for what she had lost » "^What had she lost ? 
What did she mean by that ? He knew well what she 
meant by pit3nng her for what she had got. What had she 
lost ? She had lost him. Did she intend to evoke his 
pity for that loss ’ She had lost him. Yes, indeed. 
Whether or no the loss was one to regret, he would not 
say to himself ; or rather, he, of course, declared that it 
was not ; but such as it was, it had been incurred. He 
was now the property o^ Florence Burton, and, whatever 
happened, he would be true to her. 

Perhaps he pitied himself also. If so, it is to be hoped 
that Florence may never know of such pity. Before he 
went to bed, when he was praying on his knees, he inserted 
it in his prayers that the God m whom he believed might 
make him true in his faith to Florence Burton. 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE BIVAJuS 

Lady Okgab sat alone, long into the night, when Harry 
Clavering had left her. She sat there long, getting up 
occasionally from her seat, once or twice attempting to 
write at her desk, looking now and then at a paper or two, 
and then at a small picture which she had, but passing 
the long hours in thinlang, — ^in long, sad, sohtary thoughts. 
What should she do with herself, — ^with herself, her title, 
and her money ? Would it be still weU that she should 
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do sometliing, tliat she should make some attempt ; or 
should she, in truth, abandon all, as the arch-traitor did, 
and acknowledge that for her foot there could no longer 
be a resting-place on the earth ? At sis-and-twenty, with 
youth, beauty, and wealth at her command, must she 
despair ? But her youth had b3en stained, her beauty 
had lost its freshness ; and as for her wealth, had she not 
stolen it ? Bid not the weight of the theft sit so heavy 
on her, that her brightest thought was one which prompted 
her to abandon it ? 

As to that idea of giving up her income and her house 
and calling lierseK again Julia Brabazon, though there was 
someth in^in the poetry of it which would now and again 
for half-anr-iKltir relieve her, yet she hardly proposed such 
a course to herself as arreality. The world in which she had 
lived had taught her to laugh at romance, to laugh at it 
even while she liked its beauty ; and she would tell herself 
that for such a one as her to do such a thing as this would 
be to insure for herself the ridicule of all who knew her 
name. What would Sir Hugh say, and her sister ? What 
Count Pateroff and the faithful" Sophie ? What all the 
Ongar tiibe, who would reap the rich harvest of her 
insanity ’ These latter would off^r to provide her a place 
in some convenient asylum, and the others would all agree 
that such would be her fitting destiny. She could bear 
the idea of walking forth, as she had said, penniless into 
the street, without a crust ; but she could not bear the 
idea of being laughed at when she got there. 

To her, in her position, her only escape was by marriage. 
It was the solitude of her position which maddened her ; — 
its solitude, or the necessity of breaking that solitude by 
tlie presence of those who were odious to her. Whether 
it were better to be alone, feeding on the bitterness of her 
own thoughts, or to be comforted by the fulsome flatteries 
and odious falseness of Sophie Gordeloup, she could not 
tell. She hated herself for her loneliness, but she hated 
herself almost worse for submitting herself to the society 
of Sophie Gordeloup. Why not give all that she possessed 
to Harry Claveiing, — ^herself, her income, her rich pastures 
snd horses and oxen, and try whether the world would not 
be better to her when she had done so ? 

She had learned to laugh at romance, but still she 
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believed in love. Wbile that bargain was going on as to 
her settlement she had laughed at romanbe, and had told 
herself that in this world worldly prosperity was every- 
thing. Sir Hugh then had stood by her with truth, for he 
had well understood the matter, and could enter into it 
with zest. Lord Ongarj.>in his state of health, had not 
been in a position to make close stipulations as to the 
dower in the event of his proposed wife becoming a widow. 
‘ No, no ; we won’t stand that,’ Sir Hugh had said to the 
lawyers. ‘ We all hope, of course, that Lord Ongar may 
live long ; no doubt he’ll turn over a new leaf, and die at 
ninety. But in such a case as this the widow must not be 
fettered.’ The widow had not been fettered, and Julia had 
been made to understand the full advanta g yff T such an 
arrangement. But still she had believed in love when she 
had bid farewell to Harry in the garden. She had told 
herself then, even then, that she would have better liked 
to have taken him and his love, — ^if only she could have 
afforded it. He had not dreamed that on leaving him she 
had gone from him to hei;room, and taken out his picture, 
— the same that she had with her now in Bolton Street, — 
and had kissed it, bidding him farewell there with a passion 
which she could not display in his presence. And she had 
thought of his offer about the money over and over again. 
‘ Yes,’ she would say ; ‘ that man loved me. He would 
have given me aU he had to relieve me, though nothing 
was to come to him in return.’ She had, at any rate, been 
loved once ; and she almost wished that she had taken 
the money, that she might now have an opportunity of 
repaying it. 

And she was again free, and her old lover was again by 
her side. Had that fatal episode in her life been so fatal 
that she must now regard herself as tainted and unfit for 
him ? There was no longer anything to separate them, — 
anything of which she was aware, — ^unless it was that. And 
as for his love, — did he not look and speak as though he 
loved her stiU ? Had he not pressed her hand passionately, 
and kissed it, and once more called her J uHa ? How should 
it be that he should not love her ? In snch a case as his, 
love might have been turned to hatred or to enmity ; but it 
was not so with him. He called himself her friend. How 
could there be friendship between them without love ? 

252 G 
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And then she, thought how much with her wealth she 
might do for him. With all his early studies and his talent, 
Harry Clavering was not the man, she thought, to make 
his way in the world by hard work ; but with such an 
income as she could give him, he might shine among the 
proud ones of his nation. He should go into Parliament, 
and do great things. He should be lord of all. It should 
ail be his without a word of reserve. She had been mercen- 
ary once, but she would atone for that now by open- 
handed, undoubtmg generosity. She herself had learned 
to hate the house and fields and widespread comforts of 
Ongar Park. She had walked among it all alone, and 
despiscd.:,^.,^^^ it would be a glory to her to see him go 
forth, with Giles at his heels, boldly giving his orders, 
changing this and improving that. He would be rebuked 
for no errors, let him do with Enoch Gubby and the rest 
of them what he pleased! And then the parson’s wife 
would be glad enough to come to her, and the house would 
be full of smiling faces. And it might be that God would 
be good to her, and that she would have treasures, as other 
women had them, and that the flavour would come back 
to the apples, and that the ashes would cease to grate 
between her teeth. 

She loved him, and why should it not be so ? She could 
go before God’s altar with him without disgracing herself 
with a lie. She could put her hand in his, and swear 
honestly that she would worship him and obey him. She 
had been dishonest ; — but if he would pardon her for that, 
could she not reward him richly for such pardon ? And 
it seemed to her that he had pardoned her. He had 
forgiven it all and was gracious to her, — coming at her 
beck and call, and sittmg with her as though he liked her 
presence. She was woman enough to understand this, and 
she knew that he liked it. Of course he loved her. How 
could it be otherwise ? 

But yet he spoke nothing to her of his love. In the old 
days there had been with him no bashfulness of that kind. 
He was not a man to tremble and doubt before a woman. 
In those old days he had been ready enough, — so ready, 
that she had wondered that one who had just come from 
his books should know so well how to make himself master 
of a girl’s heart. Nature had given him that art, as she 
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does give it to some, withholdmg it from many. But now 
he sat near her, dropping once and again half words of love, 
hearing her references to the old times ; — and yet he said 
nothing. 

But how was he to speak of love to one who was a widow 
but of four months’ stanHing ? and with what face could 
he now again ask for her hand, knowing that it had been 
filled so full since last it was refused to him 1 It was thus 
she argued to herself when she excused him in that he did 
not speak to her. As to her widowhood, to herself it was 
a thing of scorn. Thinking of it, she cast her weepers from 
her, and walked about the room, scorning the hypocrisy 
of her dress. It needed that she should su bmit h erself to 
this h3rpoorisy before the world ; but he imgStknow, — 
for had she not told him ? — that the15l?>thes she wore were 
no index of her feeling or of her heart. She had been mean 
enough, base enough, vile enough, to sell herself to that 
wretched lord. Mean, base, and vile she had been, and 
she now confessed it ; but she was not false enough to 
pretend that she mourned the man as a wife mourns. 
Harry might have seen enough to know, have understood 
enough to perceive, that he need not regard her widow- 
hood. 

And as to her money! If that were the stumbling- 
block, might it not be well that the first overture should 
come from her ? Could she not find words to tell him that 
it might all be his ? Could she not say to him, ‘ Harry 
Clavering, all this is nothing in my hands. Take it into 
your hands, and it will prosper.’ Then it was that she 
went to her desk, and attempted to write to him. She did 
write to him a completed note, offering herself and all that 
was hers for his acceptance. In doing so, she strove hard 
to be honest and yet not over-bold ; to be affectionate and 
yet not unfeminine. Long she sat, holding her head with 
one hand, while the other attempted to use the pen which 
would not move over the paper. At length, quickly it flew 
across the sheet, and a few lines were there for her to 
peruse. , 

‘Harry Clavering,’ she had written, ‘I know I am 
doing what men and women say no woman should do. Y ou 
may, perhaps, say so of me now ; but if you do, I know 
you so well, that I do not fear that others will be able to 
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repeat. Harry, I have never loved any one but you. Will 
you be my husband ? You weli know that I should not 
majie you this oSer, if I did not intend that everything 
I have should be yours. It will be pleasant to me to feel 
that I can make some reparation for the evil I have done. 
As for love, I have never loved 'any one but you. You 
yourself must know that well. Yours, altogether if you 
will have it so, — Julia.’ 

She took the letter with her, back across the room to her 
seat by the fire, and took with her at the same time the 
IiLtIc portiait ; and there she sat, looking at the one and 
reading the other. At last she slowly folded the note np 
into anthill wisp of paper, and, lighting the end of it, 
watched iF^SiY every shied of it was burnt to an ash. ‘ If 
he wants me,’ she Stnd, ‘ he can come and take me, — as 
other men do.’ It was a fearful attempt, that which she 
had thought of making. How could she have looked him 
in the face again had his answer to her been a refusal ? 

Another hour went by before she took herself to her 
bed, duiing which her cruelly used maiden was waiting 
for her half asleep m the chamber above ; and during that 
time she tried to brmg herself to some steady resolve. She 
v/ould remain in London for the*coming months, so that 
he might come to her if he pleased. She would remain 
there, even though she were subject to the daily attacks 
of Sophie Gordeloup. She hardly knew why, but in part 
she was afraid of Sophie. She had done nothing of which 
Sophie knew the secret. She had no cause to tremble 
because Sophie might be offended. The woman had seen 
her in some of her saddest moments, and could indeed 
tell of indignities which would have killed some women. 
But these she had borne, and had not disgraced herself in 
the bearing of them. But stiU she was afraid of Sophie, 
and felt that she could not bring herseK absolutely to 
dismiss her friend from her house. Nevertheless, she would 
remain, — because Harry Clavering was in London and 
could come to her there. To her house at Ongar Park 
she would never go again, unless she went as his wile. 
The place had become odious to her. Bad as was her 
solitude in London, with Sophie Gordeloup to break it, — 
and perhaps with Sophie’s brother to attack her, — ^it was 
not so bad as the silent desolation of Ongar Park. Never 
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again would she go there, unless she went there in triumph, 
— as Harry’s wife. Having so far resolved, she took herself 
at last to her room, and dismissed her drowsy Phoebe to 
her rest. 

And now the reader must be asked to travel down at 
once into the country,^that he may see how Florence 
Burton passed the same evening at davermg Rectory. It 
was Florence’s last night there, and on the following 
mornmg she was to return to her father’s house at Stratton’ 
Florence had not as yet received her unsatisfactory letter 
from Harry. That was to arrive on the following morning. 
At present she was, as regarded her letters, under the 
influence of that one which had been sat isfacto ry in so 
especial a degree. Hot that the coming idbCSxp— the one 
now on its route, — ^was of a nature ^disturb her comfort 
permanently, or to make her in any degree unhappy. 
‘ Dear fellow ; he must be careful, he is overworking 
himself.’ Even the unsatisfactory letter would produce 
nothing worse than this from her; but now, at the 
moment of which I am writing, she was in a paradise of 
happy thoughts. 

Her visit to Clavering had been in every respect success- 
ful. She had been liked by every one, and every one in 
return had been liked by her. Mrs. davering had treated 
her as though she were a daughter. The rector had made 
her pretty presents, had kissed her, and called her his child. 
With Fanny she had formed a friendship which was to 
endure for ever, let destmy separate them how it might. 
Dear Fanny ! She had had a wonderful interview respect- 
ing Fanny on this very day, and was at this moment 
disquietiDg her mind because she could not tell her friend 
what had happened without a breach of confidence ! She 
had learned a great deal at Clavering, though in most 
matters of learning she was a better instructed woman 
than they were whom she had met. In general knowledge 
and in intellect she was Fanny’s superior, though Fanny 
Ciavering was no fool; but Florence, when she came 
thither, had lacked something which living in such a house 
had given to her ; — or, I should rather say, something had 
been given to her of which she would greatly feel the 
want, if it could be again taken from her. Her mother was 
as excellent a woman as had ever sent forth a family of 
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daughters into the world, and I do not know that any one 
ever objected to her as being ignorant, or specially vulgar ; 
but the house in Stratton was not like Clavering Rectory 
in the little ways of living, and this Florence Burton had 
been clever enough to understand. She knew that a 
sojourn under such a roof, with such a woman as Mrs. 
Clavering, must make her fitter to be Harry’s wife ; and, 
therefore, when they pressed her to come again in the 
autumn, she said that she thought she would. She could 
understand, too, that Harry was different in many things 
from the men who had married her sisters, and she rejoiced 
that it was so. Poor Florence ! Had he been more like 
them jt might have been safer for her. 

But wemnst return for a moment to the wonderful 
interview which hkr been mentioned. Florence, during 
her sojourn at Clavering, had become intimate with Mr. 
Saul, as well as with Fanny. She had given herself for 
the time heartily to the schools, and matters had so far 
progressed with her that Mr. Saul had on one occasion 
scolded her soundly. ‘ It ’s a great sign that he thinks weD 
of you,’ Fanny had said. ‘ It was the only sign he ever 
gave me, before he spoke to me in that sad strain.’ On 
the afternoon of this, her last dfay at Clavering, she had 
gone over to Cumberly Green with Fanny, to say farewell 
to the children, and walked back by herself, as Fanny had 
not finished her work. When she was stiU about half 
a mile from the rectory, she met Mr. Saul, who was on his 
way out to the Green. ‘ I knew I should meet you,’ he 
said, ‘ so that I might say good-bye.’ 

‘ Yes, indeed, Mr. Saul, — ^for I am going in truth, 
to-morrow.’ 

‘ I wish you were staying. I wish you were going to 
remain with us. Having you here is very pleasant, and 
you do more good here, perhaps, than you will elsewhere.* 

‘ I will not allow that. You forget that I have a father 
and mother.’ 

* Yes ; and you will have a husband soon.’ 

‘ Ho, not soon ; some day, perhaps, if aU goes well. 
But I mean to be back here often before that. I mean 
to be here in October, just for a little visit, if mamma can 
spare me.’ 

‘ IVIiss Burton,’ he said, speakmg in a very serious 
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(jone , All his tones were serious, but that which he 

now adopted was more solemn than usual, ‘I wish to 
consult you on a certain matter, if you can give me five 
minutes of your time.’ 

‘ To consult me, Mr, Saul ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Miss Burton. I'am hard pressed at present, and 
I know no one else of whom I can ask a certain question, 
if I cannot ask it of you. I think that you will answer me 
truly, if you answer me at all. I do not think you would 
flatter me, or tell me an untruth.’ 

‘ Flatter you ! how could I flatter you ? ’ 

* By telling me ; but I must ask you my question 

first. You and Fanny Clavering are dea r frien ds now. 
You tell each other everything.’ 

* I do not know,’ said Florence, desubting as to what she 
might best say, but guessing something of that which was 
coming. 

‘ She will have told you, perhaps, that I asked her to be 
my wife. Did she ever tell you that ? * Florence looked 
into his face for a few moments without answering him, 
not knowing how to answer such a question. ‘ I know 
that she has told you,’ said he. ‘ I can see that it is so.’ 

‘ She has told me,’ said Florence. 

‘ Why should she not ? How could she be with you so 
many hours, and not tell you that of which she could 
hardly fail to have the remembrance often present with 
her ? If I were gone from here, if I were not before her 
eyes daily, it might be otherwise ; but seeing me as she 
does from day to day, of course she has spoken of me to 
her friend.’ 

‘ Yes, IVIr. Saul ; she has told me of it.’ 

* And now, will you tell me whether I may hope ? * 

‘ Mr. Saul ! ’ 

‘ I want you to betray no secret, but I ask you for your 
advice. Can I hope that she will ever return my love ? ’ 

‘ How am I to answer you ? ’ 

* With the truth. Only with the truth.’ 

‘ I snould say that she thinks that you have for- 
gotten it.’ 

‘ Forgotten it ! No, Miss Burton ; she cannot think 
that. Do you believe that men or women can forget such 
things as that ? Can you ever forget her brother ^ Do 
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you think people ever forget when they have loved ? No, 
I have not forgotten her. I have not forgotten that 
walk which we had down this lane together. There are 
things which men never forget.’ Then he paused for an 
answer, 

Florence was hy nature steac^ and self-collected, and 
she at once felt that she was bound to be wary before she 
gave him any answer. She had half fancied once or twice 
that Fanny thought more of Mr. Saul than she allowed 
even herself to know. And Fanny, when she had spoken 
of the impossibihty of such a marriage, had always based 
the impossibihty on the fact that people should not marry 
without the m eans of hving, — a reason which to Florence, 
with all ^ElFT^iidence, was not sufficient. Fanny might 
wait, as she also in'le^ded to wait. Latterly, too, Fanny 
had declared more than once to Florence her conviction 
that jVIt. Saul’s passion had been a momentary insanity, 
winch had altogether passed away ; and in these declara- 
tions Florence had haK fancied that she discovered some 
tinge of regret. If it were so, what was she now to say to 
Mr. Saul ? 

‘ You think then. Miss Burton,’ he continued, ‘ that 
I have no chance of success ? I ^isk the question because 
if I felt certain that this was so, — quite certain, — should 
be wrong to remain here. It has been my first and only 
parish, and I could not leave it without bitter sorrow. 
But if 1 were to remam here hopelessly, I should become 
unfit for my work. I am becoming so, and shall be better 
away.’ 

‘ But why ask me, Mr. Saul ’ ’ 

‘ Because I think that you can tell me.’ 

‘ But why not ask herseK ? Who can tell you so truly 
as she can do ? ’ 

‘ You would not advise me to do that if you were sure 
that she would reject me ? ’ 

‘ That is what I would advise.’ 

* I will take your advice, Miss Burton. Now, good-bye, 
and may God bless you. You say you wiU be here in the 
autumn ; but before the autumn I shall probably have 
left Clavering. If so, our farewells will be for very long, 
but I shall always remember our pleasant intercourse 
here.’ Then he went on towards Cumberly Green ; and 
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Florence, as she walked into the vicarage grounds, was 
thinking that no girl had ever been loVed by a more 
single-hearted, pure-minded gentleman than Mr. Saul. 

As she sat alone in her bedroom, five or six hours after 
this interview, she felt some regret that she should leave 
Clavermg without a won! to Fanny on the subject. Mr. 
Saul had exacted no promise of secrecy from her ; he was 
not a man to exact such promises. But she felt not the less 
that she would be betraying confidence to speak, and it 
might even be that her speaking on the matter would do 
more harm than good. Her sympathies were doubtless 
with Mr. Saul, but she could not therefore say that she 
thought Fanny ought to accept his love. It w ould be 
best to say nothing of the matter, and aUo'^"?ffic. Saul to 
fight his own battle. 

Then she turned to her own matters, and there she 
found that everything was pleasant. How’ good the world 
had been to her to give her such a lover as Harry Clavering ! 
She owned with aU her heart the excellence of being in 
love, when a girl might be allowed to call such a man her 
own. She could not but make comparisons between him 
and Mr. Saul, though she knew that she was making them 
on points that were hardly worthy of her thoughts. Mr. 
Saul was plain, uncouth, with Httle that was bright about 
him except the brightness of his piety. Harry was like 
the morning star. He looked and walked and spoke as 
though he were something more godlike than common men. 
His very voice created j'oy, and the ring of his laughter 
was to Florence as the music of the heavens. What 
woman would not have loved Harry Clavering ? Even 
Julia Brabazon, — ^a creature so base that she had sold 
herself to such a thing as Lord Ongar for money and a 
title, but so grand in her gait and ways, so Florence had 
been told, that she seemed to despise the earth on which 
she trod, — even she had loved him. Then as Florence 
thought of what Julia Brabazon might have had and of 
what she had lost, she wondered that there could be 
women bom so sadly vicious. 

Blut that woman’s vice had given her her success, her 
joy, her great triumph ! It was surely not for her to deal 
hardly with the faults of Julia Brabazon, — ^for her who 
was enjoying all the blessings of which those faults nad 
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robbed the other I Julia Brabazon had been her very 
good friend. 

But why had this perfect lover come to her, to one so 
smaH, so tiiding, so httle in the world’s account as she, 
and given to her all the treasure of his love ’ Oh, Harry, — 
dear Harry ! what could she do for him that would be 
a return good enough for such great goodness ? Then she 
took out his last letter, that satisfactory letter, that letter 
that had been declared to be perfect, and read it and read 
it again. No ; she did not v/ant Fanny or any one else to 
tell her that he was true. Honesty and truth were written 
on every line of his face, were to be heard in every tone 
of his vnic ^g ould be seen in eveiy sentence that came 
from his hand. De^^Harry ; dearest Harry ! She knew 
well that he was true? 

Then she also sat down and wrote to him, on that her 
last night beneath his father's roof, — ^wrote to him when 
she had nearly prepared herself for her bed , and honestly, 
out of her full heart, thanked him for his love. There was 
no need that she should be coy v/ith him now, for she was 
hip own. ‘ Dear Harry, when I think of all that you have 
done for me in loving me and choosing me tor your wife, 
I know that I can never pay you ^11 that I owe you.’ 

Such were the two rival claimants for the hand of Harry 
Clavering. 


CHAPTER XVII 

LET HEB KlsOW THAT YOU ’RE THEBE 

A WEEK had passed since the evening which Harry had 
spent in Bolton Street, and he had not again seen Lady 
Ongar. He had professed to himself that his reason for 
not going there was the non-performance of the commission 
which Lady Ongar had given him with reference to Count 
PateroflP. He had not yet succeded in catching the count, 
though he had twice asked for him in Mount Street and 
twice at the club m Pall Mall. It appeared that the count 
never went to Mount Street, and was very rarely seen at 
the club. There was some other club which he frequented, 
and Harry did not know what club. On both the occasions 
of Harry’s calhng in Moimt Street, the servant had asked 
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him to go up and see madame ; but he ha^d declined to do 
so, pleading that he was hurried. He was, however, 
driven to resolve that he must go direct to Sophie, as 
otherwise he could find no means of doing as he had 
promised. She probably might put him on the scent of 
her brother. * 

But there had been another reason why Harry had not 
gone to Bolton Street, though he had not acknowledged 
it to himself. He did not dare to trust himself with Lady 
Ongar. He feared that he would be led on to betray 
himself and to betray Florence, — ^to throw himseM at 
Julia’s feet and sacrifice his honesty, in spite of all his 
resolutions to the contrary. He felt when ther e as the 
accustomed but repentant "dram-drinker migfiPfeel, when, 
having resolved to abstain, he is c^flld upon to sit with 
the full glass offered before Ids hps. From such temptation 
as that the repentant dram-drinker knows that he must 
fly. But though he did not go after the fire-water of 
Bolton Street, neither was he able to satisfy himself with 
the cool fountain of Onsiow Crescent. He was wretched 
at this time, — ^ill-satisfied with himself and others, and 
was no fitting companion for Cecilia Burton. The worlds 
he thought, had used him iQ. He could have been true 
to Juha Brabazon when she was well-m'gh penniless. It 
was not for her money that he had regarded her. Had he 
been now a free man, — free from those chains with which 
he had fettered himself at Stratton, — ^he would again have 
asked this woman for her love, in spite of her past treach- 
ery ; but it would have been for her love and not for her 
money that he would have sought her. Was it his fault 
that he had loved her, that she had been false to him, and 
that she had now come back and thrown herseH before 
him ? Or had he been wrong because he had ventured to 
think that he loved another when Juha had deserted him ? 
Or could he help himself if he now found that his love in 
truth belonged to her whom he had known first ? The 
world had been very cruel to him, and he could not go to 
Onslow Crescent and behave there prettily, hearing the 
praises of Florence with aU the ardour of a discreet lover. 

He knew well what would have been his right course, 
and yet he did not follow it. Let him but once communi- 
pate to Lady Ongar the fact of his engagement, and the 
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danger would bepver, though much, perhaps, of the misery 
might remain. Let him write to her and mention the fact, 
bringing it up as some little immaterial accident, and she 
would understand what he meant. But this he abstained 
from doing. Though he swore to himself that he would 
not touch the dram, he would noi dash down the full glass 
that was held to his lips. He went about the town very 
wretchedly, looking for the count, and regarding himself 
as a man specially marked out for sorrow by the cruel hand 
of misfortune. Lady Ongar, in the meantime, was expect- 
ing him, and was waxmg angry and becoming bitter 
towards him because he came not. 

Sir Hu gb^Ql avering was now up in London, and with 
him was hmorother Archie. Sir Hugh was a man who 
strained an income, fnat was handsome and sufficient for 
a country gentleman, to the very utmost, wanting to get 
out of it more than it could be made to give. He was not 
a man to be in debt, or indulge himself with present 
pleasures to be paid for out of the funds of future years. 
He was possessed of a worldly Wisdom which kept him 
from that folly and taught him to appreciate fully the 
value of independence. But he was ever remembering how 
many shillings there are in a pouild, and how many pence 
in a shilling. He had a great eye to discount, and looked 
very closely into his bills. He searched for cheap shops ; — 
and some men began to say of him that he had found 
a cheap establishment for such wines as he did not drink 
himself ! In playing cards and in betting he was very 
careful, never pla3dng high, never risking much, but 
hoping to turn something by the end of the year, and 
angry with himself if he had not done so. An unamiable 
man he was, but one whose hehr would probably not 
quarrel with him, — ^if only he would die soon enough. 
He had always had a house in town, a moderate house in 
Berkeley Square, which belonged to him and had belonged 
to his father before him. Lady Clavering had usually 
lived there during the season; or, as had latterly been 
the case, during only a part of the season. And now it had 
come to pass, in this year, that Lady Clavering was not 
to come to London at all, and that Sir Hugh was meditating 
whether the house in Berkeley Square might not be let. 
The arrangement would make the difference of consider- 
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ably more than a thousand a year to Mm. For himself, 
he would take lodgings. He had no idea of giving up 
London in the spring and early summer. But why 
keep up a house in Berkeley Square, as Lady Clavering 
did not use it ? 

He was partly drivelk to this by a desire to shake off 
the burden of his brother. When Archie chose to go to 
Clavering the house was open to Mm. That was the 
necessity of Sir Hugh’s position, and he could not avoid 
it unless he made it worth his while to quarrel with his 
brother. Archie was obedient, ringing the bell when he 
was told, looking after the horses, spying about, and 
perhaps saving as much money as he cost. But the matter 
was very difierent in Berkeley Square. Nc3*Mer brother 
is bound to find breakfast and bed^rfer a younger brother 
in London. And yet from Ms boyhood upwards Archie 
had made good his footing in Berkeley Square. In the 
matter of the breakfast, Sir Hugh had indeed of late 
got the better of him. The servants were kept on board 
wages, and there were ryo household accounts. But there 
was Archie’s room, and Sir Hugh felt tMs to be a hardship. 

The present was not the moment for actually driving 
forth the intruder, for, Archie was now up in London, 
especially under his brother’s auspices. And if the 
business on which Captain Clavering was now intent could 
be brought to a successful issue, the standing in the world 
of that young man would be very much altered. Then 
he would be a brother of whom Sir Hugh might be proud ; a 
brother who would pay his way, and settle his points at 
whist if he lost them, even to a brother. If ArcMe could 
induce Lady Ongar to marry Mm, he would not be called 
upon any longer to ring the bells and look after the stable. 
He would have bells of his own, and stables too, and perhaps 
some captain of his own to ring them and look after them. 
The expulsion, therefore, was not to take place till Archie 
should have made his attempt upon Lady Ongar. 

But Sir Hugh would admit of no delay, whereas Archie 
himself seemed to think that the iron was not yet quite 
hot enough for striking. It would be better, he had 
suggested, to postpone the work till Julia could be coaxed 
down to Clavering in the autumn. He could do the work 
better, he thought, down at Clavering than in London 
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But Sir Hugh^ was altogether of a different opinion. 
Though he had already asked his sister-in-law to Clavering, 
when the idea had first come up, he was glad that she had 
declined the visit. Her coming might be very well if she 
accepted Archie ; but he did not want to be troubled with 
any renewal of his responsibility^respecting her, if, as was 
more probable, she should reject him The world still 
looked askance at Lady Ongar, and Hugh did not wish 
to take up the armour of a paladin m her favour. If 
Archie married her, Archie would be the paladin ; though, 
indeed, in that case, no paladin would be needed. 

‘ She has only been a widow, you know, four months,’ 
said Archie, pleading for delay. ‘ It won’t be delicate ; 
will it 

‘ Delicate ! ’ saicT'^ir Hugh. ‘ I don’t know whether 
there is much of delicacy m it at all.’ 

‘ I don’t see why she isn’t to be treated like any other 
woman. If you were to die, you’d think it very odd if any 
fellow came up to Hermy before the season was over.’ 

‘ Archie, you are a fool,’ said Sir Hugh ; and Archie 
could see by his brother’s brow that Hugh was angry. 

* You say things that for f oUy and absurdity are beyond 
belief. If you can’t see the peculiarities of J ulia’s position, 
I am not going to point them out to you.’ 

‘ She is pecuhar, of course, — having so much money, 
and that place near Guildford, all her own for her life. Of 
course it’s pecuhar. But four months, Hugh ! ’ 

‘ If it had been four days it need have made no difference, 
A home, with some one to support her, is everything to 
her. If you wait till lots of feilov s are buzzing round her 
you won’t have a chance. You'll find that by this time 
nest year she’U be the top of the fashion; and if not 
engaged to you, she wiU be to some one else. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if Harry were after her again.’ 

‘ He ’s engaged to that girl we saw down at Clavering.’ 

‘ What matters that ? Engagements can be broken as 
well as made. You have this great advantage over every 
one, except him, that you can go to her at once without 
doing anything out of the way. That girl that Harry has 
in tow may perhaps keep him away for some time.’ 

‘ I tell you what, Hugh, you might as well call with me 
the first time. 
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‘ So that I may quarrel with her, which I certainly 
should do, — or, rather, she with me. No, Archie ; if you’re 
afraid to go alone, you’d better give it up.’ 

‘ Afraid ! I’m not afraid ! ’ 

‘ She can’t eat you. Remember that with her you 
needn’t stand on your p’ stand q’s, as you would with another 
woman. She knows what she is about, and will under- 
stand what she has to get as well as what she is expected 
to give. All I can say is, that if she accepts you, Hermy 
will consent that she shall go to Clavering as much as she 
pleases till the marriage takes place. It couldn’t be done, 
I suppose, till after a year ; and in that case she shall be 
married at Clavering.’ 

Here was a prospect for Julia Brabazon be led to 
the same altar at which she had m^j^ied Lord Ongar, by 
Archie Clavering, twelve months after her first husband’s 
death, and little more than two years after her first wed- 
ding ! The peculiarity of the position did not quite make 
itself apparent either to Hugh or to Archie ; but there was 
one point which did suggest itself to the younger brother 
at that moment. 

‘ I don’t suppose there was anything really wrong, eh ? ’ 

‘ Can’t say, I’m sure,’^said Sir Hugh. 

‘ Because I shouldn’t hke ’ 

* If I were you I wouldn’t trouble myself about that. 
Judge not, that you be not judged.’ 

‘ Yes, that ’s true, to be sure,’ said Archie ; and on that 
point he went forth satisfied. 

But the job before him was a pecuhar job, and that 
Archie well knew. In some inexplicable manner he put 
himself into the scales and weighed himself, and discovered 
his own weight with fair accuracy. And he put her into 
the scales, and he found that she was much the heavier of 
the two. How he did this, — how such men as Archie 
Clavering do do it, — ^I cannot say ; but they do weigh 
themselves, and know their own weight, and shove them- 
selves aside as being too hght for any real service in the 
world. This they do, though they may fluster with their 
voices, and walk about with their noses in the air, and 
swing their canes, and try to look as large as they may. 
They do not look large, and they know it ; and conse- 
quently they ring the bells, and look after the horses, and 
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shove themselves on one side, so that the heavier weights 
may come forth'^and do the work. Archie Glavermg, who 
had duly weighed himself, could hardly bring himself to 
beheve that Lady Ongar would be fool enough to marry 
him ! Seven thousand a year, with a park and farm in 
Surrey, and give it all to him/-him, Archie Clavering, 
who had, so to say, no weight at all ! Archie Clavering, 
for one, could not bring himself to believe it. 

But yet Hermy, her sister, thought it possible ; and 
though Hermy was, as Archie had found out by his 
invisible scales, lighter than Julia, still she must know 
something of her sister’s nature. And Hugh, who was by 
no means light, — ^who was a man of weight, with money 
and position and firm ground beneath his feet, — he also 
thought that it mig^t be so. ‘ Faint heart never won 
a fair lady,’ said Archie to himself a dozen times, as he 
walked down to the Rag. The Rag was his club, and 
there was a friend there whom he could consult confiden- 
tially. No ; faint heart never won a fair lady ; but they 
who repeat to themselves that adage, trying thereby to 
get courage, always have faint hearts for such work, 
Harry Clavering never thought of the proverb when he 
went a- wooing. * 

But Captain Boodle of the Rag, — ^£or Captain Boodle 
always lived at the Rag when he was not at Newmarket, 
or at other racecourses, or in the neighbourhood of Market 
Harborough, — Captain Boodle knew a thing or two, and 
Captain Boodle was his fast friend. He would go to 
Boodle and arrange the campaign with Mm. Boodle had 
none of that hectoring, domineering way which Hugh 
never quite threw off m his intercourse with his brotW. 
And Aichie, as he went along, resolved that when Lady 
Ongar’ s money was his, and when he had a countess for 
his wife, he would give his elder brother a cold shoulder. 

^ Boodle was playing pool at the Rag, and Archie joined 
him ; but pool is a game which hardly admits of confiden- 
tial intercourse as to proposed wives, and Archie was 
obliged to remain quiet on that subject aU the afternooii. 
He cunningly, however, lost a httle money to Boodle, for 
Boodle hked to win, — ^and engaged himself to dine at the 
same table with his friend. Their dinner they ate almost 
in silence, — unless when they abused the cook, or made 
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to each, other some pithy suggestion as to the expediency 
of this or that dehcacy, — ^bearing always steadily in view 
the cost as well as desirability of the viands. Boodle had 
no shame m not having this or that because it was dear. 
To dine with the utmost luxury at the smallest expense 
was a proficiency belonging to him, and of which he was 
very proud. 

But after a while the cloth was gone, and the heads of 
the two men were brought near together over the small 
table. Boodle did not speak a word till his brother captain 
had told his story, had pointed out aU the advantages to 
be gained, explamed in what peculiar way the course lay 
open to hdmself, and made the whole thing clear to his 
Mend’s eye. 

‘ They say she ’s been a little qu^^^f , don’t they ? ’ said 
the friendly counsellor. 

‘ Of course people talk, you know.’ 

‘ Talk, yes ; they’re talMng a doosed sight, I should say. 
There ’s no mistake about the money, I suppose ’ ’ 

‘ Oh, none,’ said Archie, shaking his head vigorously. 
‘ Hugh managed all that for her, so I know it.’ 

‘ She don’t lose any of it because she enters herself for 
running again, does she>? ’ 

‘ Not a shilling. That ’s the beauty of it.’ 

‘ Was you ever sweet on her before ? ’ 

‘ What ! before Ongar took her ? O laws, no. She 
hadn’t a rap, you know ; — and knew how to spend money 
as well as any girl in London.’ 

‘ It ’s aU to begin then, Clavvy ; aU the up-hill work to 
be done ? ’ 

‘Well, yes; I don’t know about up-hill, Boodles. 
What do you mean by up-hOl ? ’ 

‘ I mean that seven thousand a year ain’t usually to be 
picked up merely by trotting easy along the flat. And this 
sort of work is very up-hill generally, I take it ; — ^unless, 
you know, a fellow has a fancy for it. If a fellow is really 
sweet on a girl, he likes it, I suppose.’ 

‘ She’s a doosed handsome woman, you know, Boodles.’ 

* I don’t know an3rthing about it, except that 1 suppose 
Ongar wouldn’t have taken her if she hadn’t stood well on 
her pasterns, and had some breeding about her. I never 
thought much of her sister, — ^your brother’s wife, you 
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know, — that is in ike way of looks. No doubt she runs 
straight, and that ’s a great thing. She won’t go the wrong 
side of the post.’ 

‘ As for running straight, let me alone for that.’ 

‘ Well, now, Clavyy, I’ll tell you what my ideas are. 
When a man ’s trymg a young filly, his liands can’t be too 
hght. A touch too much will bring her on her haunches, 
or throw her out of her step. She should hardly feel the 
iron in her mouth. That ’s the sort of work which requires 
a man to know well what he ’s about. But when I’ve got 
to do with a trained mare, I always choose that she shall 
know that I’m there ! Do you understand me ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; I understand you. Doodles.’ 

‘ I aiwayep^hoose that she shall know that I’m there.* 
And Captain Boodlofc as he repeated these manly words 
with a firm voice, put out his hands as though he were 
handling the horse’s rein. ‘ Their mouths are never so fine 
then, and they generally want to be brought up to the 
bit, d’ye see ’ — ^up to the bit. When a mare has been 
trained to her work, and know^ what she ’s at in her 
runmng. she ’s all the better for feeling a fellow’s hands as 
she ’s going. She likes it rather. It gives her confidence, 
and makes her know wheie she is.^ And look here, Clavvy, 
when she comes to her fences, give her her head ; but 
steady at first, and make her know that you’re there. 
Damme, whatever you do, let her know that you’re there. 
There’s nothing like it. She 11 think all the more of the 
fellow that ’s piloting her. And look here, Clavvy ; ride 
her with spurs. Always ride a trained mare with spurs. 
Let her know that they’re on ; and if she tries to get her 
head, give ’em her. Yes, by George, give ’em her.’ And 
Captain Boodle in his energy twisted himself in his chair, 
and brought his heel round, so that it could be seen by 
Archie. Then he produced a sharp click with his tongue, 
and made the peculiar jerk with the muscle of his legs, 
whereby he was accustomed to evoke the agility of his 
horses. After that he looked triumphantly at his friend. 

‘ Give ’em her, Clavvy, and she’ll like you the better for it. 
She’ll know then that you mean it.’ 

It was thus that Captain Boodle instructed his friend 
Archie Clavering how to woo Lady Ongar ; and Archie, 
as he listened to his friend’s words of wisdom, felt that he 
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had learned a great deal. * That ’s the way I’ll do it. 
Doodles,’ he said, ‘ and upon my wor(^ I’m very much 
obhged to you.’ 

‘ That ’s the way, you may depend on it. Let her know 
that you’re there. — ^Let her Imow that you’re there. She ’s 
done the fiUy work beforS, you see ; and it ’s no good tr3dng 
that again.’ 

Captain Clavering really believed that he had learned 
a good deal, and that he now knew the way to set about the 
work before him. What sort of spurs he was to use, and 
how he was to put them on, I don’t think he did know ; 
but that was a detail as to which he did not think it 
necessary to consult his adviser. He sat the whole evening 
in the smoking-room, very silent, drinking^ slowly iced 
gin-and- water ; and the more he d^Sik the more assured 
he felt that he now understood the way in which he was to 
attempt the work before him. * Let her know I’m there,’ 
he said to himself, shaking his head gently, so that no one 
should observe him ; ‘ yes, let her know I’m there.’ At 
this time Captain Boodle, or Doodles as he was familiarly 
called, had again ascended to the biUiard-room and was 
hard at work. ‘ Let her know that I’m there,’ repeated 
Archie, mentally. Everything was contained in that 
precept. And he, with his hands before him on his knees, 
went through the process of steadying a horse with the 
snafide-rein, just touching the curb, as he did so, for 
security. It was but a motion of his fingers and no one 
could see it, but it made him confident that he had learned 
his lesson. ‘ Up to the bit,’ he repeated ; ‘ by George, 
yes ; up to the bit. There ’s nothing hke it for a trained 
mare. Give her her head, but steady her.’ And Archie, 
as the words passed across his memory and were almost 
pronounced, seemed to be flying successfully over some 
prodigious fence. He leaned himseK back a little in the 
saddle, and seemed to hold firm with his legs. That was 
the way to do it. And then the spurs ! He would not 
forget the spurs. She should know that he wore a spur, 
and that, if necessary, he would use it. Then he, too, gave 
a little click with his tongue, and an acute observer might 
have seen the motion of his heel. 

Two hours after that he was still sitting in the smoking- 
room, chewing the end of a cigar, when Doodles came down 
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victorious from the biliiard-room. Archie was half asleep, 
and did not notice the entrance of his friend. ‘ Let her 
know that you’re there,’ said Doodles, close into Archie 
Clavenng’s ear. — * Damme, let her know that you’re there.’ 
Archie started and did not like the surprise, or the warm 
breath in his ear; but he forgave the oSence for the 
wisdom of the words that had been spoken 
Then he walked home by himself, repeating again and 
again the invaluable teachmgs of his friend. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

OAPTAlS^ CLAVIDBESra MAKES HIS FIEST ATTEMPT 

Duhing brealifast on the following day, — which means 
from the hour of one till two, for the glasses of iced gm- 
and- water had been many, — Archie Clavering was making 
up his mind that he would begin at once. Ho would go to 
Bolton Street on that day, and„make an attempt to be 
admitted. If not admitted to-day he would make another 
attempt to-morrow, and, if stiU unsuccessful, he would 
write a letter ; not a letter containing an offer, which 
according to Archie’s ideas would not be letting her know 
that he was there in a manner sufficiently potential, — but 
a letter in which he would explain that he had very grave 
reasons for wishing to see his near and dear connexion. 
Lady Ongar. Soon after two he saUied out, and he also 
went to a hairdresser’s. He was aware that in doing so 
he was hardly obeying his friend to the letter, as this sort 
of operation would come rather under the head of handling 
a fiUy with a light touch ; but he thought that he could 
in this way, at any rate, do no harm, if he would only 
remember the instructions he had received when in 
presence of the trained mare. It was nearly three when 
he found himself in Bolton Street, having calculated that 
Lady Ongar might be more probably found at home then 
than at a later hour. But when he came to the door, 
instead of knocking he passed by it. He began to remember 
that he had not yet made up his mind by what means he 
would bring it about that she should certamly know that 
he was there. So he took a little turn up the street, away 
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from Piccadilly, throngh a narrow passage that there is in 
those parts, and by some stables, and down into Piccadilly, 
and again to Bolton Street ; during which little tour he 
had made np his mind that it could hardly become his duty 
to teach her that great If sson on this occasion. She must 
undoubtedly be taught to know that he was there, but not 
so taught on this, his first visit. That lesson should quickly 
precede his offer ; and, although he had almost hoped in 
the interval between two of his beakers of gin-and-water 
on the preceding evening that he might ride the race and 
win it altogether during this very morning visit he was 
about to make, in his cooler moments he had begun to 
reflect that that would hardly be practicabK , The mare 
must get a gallop before she would b^in a condition to be 
brought out. So Archie knocked afthe door, intending 
merely to give the mare a gallop if he should find her in 
to-day. 

He gave his name, and was shown at once up into Lady 
Ongar’s drawing-room. Lady Ongar was not there, but 
she soon came down, and entered the room with a smile 
on her face and with an outstretched hand. Between the 
man-servant who took the captain’s name and the maid- 
servant who carried it ilp to her mistress, — ^but who did 
not see the gentleman before she did so, — ^there had arisen 
some mistake, and Lady Ongar, as she came down from 
her chamber above, expected that she was to meet another 
man. Harry Clavering, she thought, had come to her at 
last. ‘ m be down at once,’ Lady Ongar had said, 
dismissing the girl and then standing for a moment before 
her mirror as she smoothed her hair, obliterated as far as it 
might be possible the ugliness of her cap, and shook out 
the folds of her dress. A countess, a widow, a woman of 
the world who had seen enough to make her composed 
under all circumstances, one would say, — a trained mare 
as Doodles had called her, — she stood before her glass 
doubting and trembling like a girl, when she heard that 
Harry Olavering was waiting for her below. We may 
surmise that she would have spared herself some of this 
trouble had she known the real name of her visitor- Then, 
as she came slowly down the stairs, she reflected how she 
would receive him. He had stayed away from her, and 
she would be cold to him, — cold and formal as she had 
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been on tKe rail^^ay platform. She knew well how to play 
that part. Yes ; it was his turn now to show some eager- 
ness of friendship, if there was ever to be anything more 
than friendship between them. But she changed all this 
as she put her hand upon the look of the door. She would 
be honest to him, — ^honest and ?;rue. She was In truth 
glad to see him, and he should know it. What cared she 
now for the common ways of women and the usual 
coynesses of feminine coquetry ? She told herself also, 
in language somewhat diftermg from that which Doodles 
had used, that her filly days were gone by, and that she 
was now a trained mare. All this passed through her 
mind as her ^and was on the door ; and then she opened 
it, with a simling face and ready hand, to find herself in 
the presence of — Captain Archie Clavering. 

The captain was sharp-sighted enough to observe the 
change m her manner. The change, indeed, was visible 
enough, and was such that it at once knocked out of 
Archie’s breast some portion of the courage with which 
his friend’s lessons had inspired ^him. The outstretched 
hand fell slowly to her side, the smile gave place to a look 
of composed dignity which made Archie at once feel that 
the fate which called upon him to woo a countess was in 
itself hard. And she walked slowly into the room before 
she spoke to him, or he to her. 

‘ Captain Clavcring 1 ’ she said at last, and there was 
much more of surprise than of welcome m her words as she 
uttered them. 

* Yes, Lady On — Julia, that is ; I thought I might as 
well come and call, as I found we weren’t to see you at 
Clavering when we were all there at Easter.’ When she 
had been living in his brother’s house as one of the family 
he had called her J ulia, as Hugh had done. The connexion 
between them had been close, and it had come naturally 
to him to do so. He had thought much of this since his 
present project had been initiated, and had strongly 
resolved not to lose the advantage of his former familiarity. 
He had very nearly broken down at the onset, but, as the 
reader will have observed, had recovered himself. 

‘ You are very good,’ she said ; and then as he had been 
some time standing with his right hand presented to her^ 
she just touched it with her own. 
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* There ’s nothing I hate so much as stoff and nonsense,’ 
said Archie. To this remark she simply bowed, remaining 
awfully quiet. Captain Olavering felt that her silence was 
in truth awful. She had always been good at talking, and 
he had paused for her to say something ; but when she 
bowed to him in that stiii manner, — * doosed stiff she was ; 
doosed stiff, and impudent too,’ he told Hoodies after- 
wards ; — he knew that he must go on himself. ‘ Stuff and 
nonsense is the mischief, you know.’ Then she bowed 
again. ‘ There ’s been something the matter with them all 
down at Clavering since you came home, Julia ; but hang 
me if I can find out what it is ! ’ Still she was silent. 

‘ It ain’t Hermy ; that I must say. Hermy always speaks 
of you as though there had never be^n anything wrong.’ 
This assurance, we may say, must have been flattering to 
the lady whom he was about to court. 

‘ Hermy was always too good to me,’ said Lady Ongar, 
smiling. 

‘ By George, she always does. If there ’s anything wrong 
it ’s been with Hugh ; afid, by George, I don’t know what 
it is he was up to when you first came home. It wasn’t my 
doing ; — of course you know that.’ 

‘ I never thought that Anything was your doing, Captain 
Clavering.’ 

* I think Hugh had been losing money ; I do indeed. 
He was like a bear with a sore head just at that time. 
There was no hving in the house with him. I daresay 
Hormy may have told you all about that.’ 

‘ Hermione is not by nature so communicative as you 
are, Captain Clavering.’ 

‘ Isn’t she ? I should have thought between sisters — 
but of course that ’s no business of mine.’ Again she was 
silent, awfully silent, and he became aware that he must 
either get up and go away or carry on the conversation 
himself. To do either seemed to be equally difficult, and 
for a while he sat there ahnost gasping in his misery. He 
was quite aware that as yet he had not made her know 
that he was there. He was not there, as he well knew, in 
his friend Hoodies’ sense of the word. * At any rate there 
isn’t any good in quarreUing, is there, Juha ? ’ he said at 
last. Now that he had asked a question, surely she must 
speak. 
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‘ There is great good sometimes, I think,’ said she, ‘ in 
people remainin^g apart and not seemg each other. Sir 
Hugh Ciavering has not quarrelled Tvith me, that I am 
aware. Indeed, since my marriage there have been no 
means of quarrelKng between us. But I think it quite as 
well that he and I should not come together.’ 

‘ But he particularly wants you to go to Clavering.’ 

‘ Has he sent you here as his messenger ? ’ 

’ Sent me I oh dear no ; nothing of that sort. I have 
come altogether on my own hook. If Hugh wants a 
messenger he must find some one else. But you and I 
were always friends, you loiow,’ — at this assertion she 
opened her large eyes widely, and simply smiled ; — ‘ and 
I thought that perhaps you might be glad to see me if 
I called. That was 

‘ You are very good, Captain Clavering.' 

‘ I couldn't bear to think that you should be here in 
"'^'Ondon, and that one shouldn’t see anything of you or 
snow anything about you. Tell me now ; is there any- 
thing I can do for you ? Bo yoij want anybody to settle 
anvtbing for you in the city ’ ’ 

^ I think not, Captain Clavering ; thank you very 
much.’ r 

‘ Because I should be so happy ; I should indeed. 
There ’s nothing I should like so much as to make myself 
useful in some way. Isn’t there anything now ? There 
must be so much to be looked after, — about money and 
all that.’ 

‘ My lawyer does all that. Captain Ciavering.* 

* Those fellows are such harpies. There is no end to 
their charges ; and aU for domg things that would only 
be a pleasure to me.’ 

‘I’m afraid I can’t employ you in any matter that would 
suit your tastes.’ 

‘ Can’t you indeed, now ’ ’ Then again there was a 
silence, and Captain Ciavering was beginning to think 
that he must go. He was willing to work hard at talking 
or anything else ; but he could not work if no ground for 
starting were allowed to him. He thought he must go, 
though he was aware that he had not made even the 
slightest prenaration for future obedience to his friend’s 
picccpts. lie began to feel that he had commenced 
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vi^rongly. He should have made her know that he was 
there from the first moment of her entrance into the room. 
He must retreat now in order that he might advance with 
more force on the next occasion. He had just made up 
his mind to this, and was doubting how he might best get 
himseH out of his chair 'Vith the purpose of going, when 
sudden relief came in the shape of another visitor. The 
door was thrown open, and Madame Gordeloup was 
announced. 

‘ Well, my angel,’ said the little woman, running up 
to her friend and kissing her on either side of her face. 
Then she turned roimd as though she had only just seen 
the strange gentleman, and curtseyed to him. Captain 
Olavering, holding his hat in both hrs hands, bowed to the 
little woman. ^ 

' My sister’s brother-in-law. Captain Clavering,’ said 
Lady Ongar. ‘ Madame Gordeloup.’ 

Captain Clavering bowed agam. ‘ Ah, Sir Go’s brother,’ 
said Madame Gordeloup. ‘ I am very glad to see Captain 
Clavering ; and is your sister come ? ’ 

* Ho ; my sister is not come.’ 

‘ Lady Olavering is not in town this spring,’ said the 
captain. <• 

‘ Ah, not in town 1 Then I do pity her. There is only 
de one place to live in, and that is London, for April, May, 
and June. Lady Clavering is not coming to London ? * 

‘ Her little boy isn’t quite the thing,’ said the captain. 

‘ Not quite de ting ? ’ said the Franco-Pole in an 
inquiring voice, not exactly understanding the gentleman’s 
language. 

‘ My little nephew is ill, and my sister does not think it 
wise to bring him to London.’ 

‘ Ah ; that is a pity. And Sir Oo ? Sir Go is in 
London % ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the captain ; ‘ my brother has been up some 
time.’ 

‘ And his lady left alone in the country ? Poor lady I 
But your English ladies like the country. They are fond of 
the fields and the daisies. So they say ; but I think often 
they Me. Me ; I hke the houses, and the people, and the 
pav6. The fields are damp, and I love not rheumatism at 
ah.’ Then the little woman shrugged her shoulders and 
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shook herself. ‘ Tell us the truth, Julie ; which do you 
like best, the toVn or the country ? ’ 

‘ Whichever I’m not in, I think.* 

‘ Ah, just so. Whichever you are not in at present. 
That is because you are stOl idle. You have not settled 
yourself ? * At this reference te the possibility of Lady 
Ongar settling herself, Captain Clavering pricked up his 
ears, and listened eagerly for what might come next. He 
only knew of one way in which a young woman without 
a husband could settle herself. ‘ You must wait, my dear, 
a little longer, just a little longer, till the time of your 
trouble has passed by.* 

‘ Don’t talk such nonsense, Sophie,* said the countess. 

‘ Ah, my dear, it is no nonsense. I am always telling 
her, Captam Clavesmg, that she must go through this 
black, troublesome time as quick as she can ; and then 
nobody will enjoy the town so much as de rich and beauti- 
ful Lady Ongar. Is it not so. Captain Clavering ? * 

Archie thought that the time had now come for him to 
say something pretty, so that his love might begm to know 
that he was there. ^ By George, yes, there’ll be nobody so 
much admired when she comes out again. There never 
was anybody so much admired before, — before, — that is, 
when you were Julia Brabazon, you know ; and I shouldn’t 
wonder if you didn’t come out quite as strong as ever.* 

* As strong ! * said the Franco-Pole. ‘ A woman that 
has been married is always more admired than a meess.’ 

‘ Sophie, might I ask you and Captam Clavering to be 
a little less personal ? ’ 

‘ There is noting I hate so much as your meesses,’ 
continued Madame Gordeloup ; ‘ noting I Your English 
meesses give themselves such airs. Now in Paris, or in 
dear Vienna, or in St. Petersburg, they are not like that 
at all. There they are nobodies — they are nobodies ; but 
then they will be something very soon, which is to be 
better. Your English meess is so much and so grand, 
she never can be greater and grander. So when she is 
a mamma, she lives down m the country by herself, and 
looks after de pills and de powders. I don’t like that. 

[ don’t like that at aU. No ; if my husband had put me 
into the cotmtry to look after de pills and de powders, he 
jhould have had them all, all — himself, when he came to 
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see me.’ As she said this with great ei^ergy, she opened 
her eyes wide, and looked full into Archie’s face. 

Captain Clavering, who was sitting with his hat in his 
two hands between his knees, stared at the little foreigner. 
He had heard before of women poisoning their husbands, 
but never had heard af woman advocate the system as 
expedient, Nor had he often heard a woman advocate 
any system with the vehemence which Madame Gordeloup 
now displayed on this matter, and with an allusion which 
was so very pointed to the special position of his own 
sister-in-law. Did Lady Ongar agree with her ? He felt 
as though he should like to know his Julia’s opinions on 
that matter. 

* Sophie, Captain Clavering will think you are in 
earnest,’ said the countess, laughing 
‘ So I am — ^in earnest. It is all wrong. You boil aU 
the water out of de pot before you put the gigot into it. 
So the gigot is no good, is tough and dry, and you shut it 
up in an old house in the country. Then, to make matters 
pretty, you talk about de fields and de daisies. I know. 

Tha^ you,” I should say. “ De fields and de daisies are 
so nice and so good I Suppose you go down, my love, and 
walk in de fields, and pi®k de daisies, and send them up to 
me by de railway I ” Yes, that is what I would say.* 
Captain Clavering was now quite in the dark, and began 
to regard the little woman as a lunatic. When she spoke 
of the pot and the gigot he vainly endeavoured to follow 
her ; and now that she had got among the daisies h,e was 
more at a loss than ever. Fruit, vegetables, and cut 
flowers came up, he knew, to London regularly from 
Clavering, when the family was in town ; — ^but no daisies. 
In France it must, he supposed, be different. He was 
aware, however, of his ignorance, and said nothing. 

‘ No one ever did try to shut you up, Sophie ? ’ 

‘ No, indeed ; M. Gordeloup knew better. What would 
he do if I were shut up ? And no one will ever shut you up, 
my dear. If I were you, I would give no one a chance.* 

‘ Don’t say that,’ said the captain, almost passionately ; 

* don’t say that.’ 

‘ Ha, ha I but I do say it. Why should a woman who 
has got everything marry again ? If she wants de fields 
and de daisies she has got them of her own — of her 
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own. If she wants de town, slie has got that too. Jewels, 
— she can go and buy them. Coaches, — there they are. 
Parties, — one, two, three, every night, as many as she 
please. Gentlemen who will be her humble slaves ; such 
a plenty, — all London. Or, if she want to be alone, no 
one can come near her. Why should she marry ? No.’ 

‘But she might be in love with somebody,’ said the 
captain, in a surprised but humble tone. 

‘ Love ! Bah ! Be in love, so that she may be shut up 
in an old barrack with de powders ! ’ The way in which 
that word barrack was pronounced, and the middle letters 
sounded, almost lifted the captain off his seat. ‘ Love is 
very pretty at seventeen, when the imagination is telhng 
a parcel of lies, and when life is one dream. To like 
people, — oh, yes ; ^ be very fond of your friends, — oh, 
yes ; to be most attached, — as I am to my Julie,’ — ^here 
she got hold of Lady Ongar’s hand, — ‘ it is the salt of life ! 
But what you call love, booing and cooing, with rhymes 
and verses about de moon, it is to go back to pap and 
panade, and what you call bibs^ No ; if a woman wants 
a house, and de something to live on, let her marry a 
husband ; or if a man want to have children, let him marry 
a wife. But to be shut up in a country house, when every* 
thing you have got of your own, — I say it is bad.’ 

Captain Clavering was heartily sorry that he had 
mentioned the fact of his sister-in-law bemg left at home 
at Clavering Park. It was most unfortunate. How could 
he make it understood that if he were married he would 
not think of shutting his wife up at Ongar Park ? ‘ Lady 
Clavering, you know, does come to London generally,’ he 
said. 

‘ Bah ! ’ exclaimed the little Franco-Pole. 

* And as for me, I never should be happy, if I were 
married, unless I had my wife with me everywhere,’ said 
Captain Clavering. 

‘ Bah-ah-ah I ’ ejaculated the lady. 

Captain Clavering could not endure this any longer. He 
felt that the manner of the lady was, to say the least of 
it, unpleasant, and he perceived that he was doing no good 
to his own cause. So he rose from his chair and muttered 
some words with the intention of showing his purpose of 
departure. 
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‘ Good-bye, Captain Oiavering,’ said Lady Ongar. ' My 
love to my sister when you see her.’ 

Archie shook hands with her and then made his bow to 
Madame Gordeloup. 

‘ Au revoir, my friencL’ she said, ‘ and you remember 
all I say. It is not good^or de wife to be all alone in de 
country, while de husband walk about in de town and 
make an eye to every lady he see.’ Archie would not 
trust himself to renew the argument, but bowmg again, 
made his way off. 

‘ He was come for one admirer,’ said Sophie, as soon as 
the door was closed. 

‘ An admirer of whom ? ’ 

‘ Hot of me ; — oh, no ; I was not in danger at all.’ 

‘Of me ? Captain Clavering 1 C(5|)hie, you get your 
head full of the strangest nonsense.’ 

‘ Ah ; very well. You see. What wiU you give me if 
I am right ? Will you bet ? Why had he got on his new 
gloves, and had his head all smellmg with stuff from de 
hairdresser ? Does he ceme always perfumed like that ? 
Does he wear shiny little boots to walk about in de morning 
and make an eye always ? Perhaps yes.* 

‘ I never saw his boots^r his eyes.’ 

‘But I see them. I see many things. He come to 
have Ongere Park for his own. I tell you, yes. Ten 
thousand will come to have Ongere Park. Why not ? To 
have Ongere Park and all de money a man will make him- 
self smell a great deal.’ 

‘ You think much more about ah that than is necessary.* 

‘ Do I, my dear ? Very well. There are three already. 
There is Edouard, and there is this Clavering who you 
say is a captain ; and there is the other Clavering who 
goes with his nose in the air, and who think himself a 
clever fellow because he learned his lesson at school and 
did not get himself whipped. He will be whipped yet 
some day, — ^perhaps.’ 

‘ SopMe, hold your tongue. Captain Clavering is my 
sister’s brother-in-law, and Harry Clavering is my friend.’ 

‘ Ah, friend ! I know what sort of friend he wants to 
be. How much better to have a park and plenty of money 
than to work in a ditch and make a railway 1 But he do 
not know the way with a woman. Perhaps he may be 
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more at home, you say, in the ditch. I should say to 
him, “ My friend, you wiU do well in de ditch if you work 
hard ; — suppose you stay there.” ’ 

‘ You don’t seem to like my cousin, and if you please, 
we will talk no more about him.’ 

‘ Why should I not like him f He don’t want to get 
any money from me.’ 

‘ That do, Sophie.’ 

‘ Very well ; it shall do for me. But this other man that 
come here to-day. He is a fool.’ 

‘Very likely.’ 

‘ He did not learn his lesson without whipping.* 

‘ Nor with whipping either.’ 

* No ; he have learned nothing. He does not know 
what to do with hi^at. He is a fool. Come, Julie, will 
you take me out for a drive ? It is melancholy for you to 
go alone ; I came to ask you for a drive. Shall we go ? ’ 
And they did go, Lady Ongar and Sophie Gordeloup 
together. Lady Ongar, as she submitted, despised herself 
for her submission ; but what was she to do ? It 4s some- 
times very difficult to escape from the meshes of friendship. 

Captain Clavering, when he left Bolton Street, went 
down to his club, having first got rid of his shining boots 
and new gloves. He sauntered up into the bilhard-room 
knowing that his friend would be there, and there he found 
Doodles with his coat off, the sleeves of his shirt turned 
back, and armed with his cue. His brother captain, the 
moment that he saw him, presented the cue at his breast. 

‘ Does she know you’re there, old fellow ? I say, does she 
know you’re there ? ’ The room was full of men, and the 
whole thing was done so publicly that Captain Clavering 
was almost offended. 

‘ Come, Doodles, you go on with your game,’ said he ; 

‘ it *s you to play.’ Doodles turned to the table, and 
soientifioally pocketed the ball on which he played ; then 
he laid his own ball close under the cushion, picked up 
a shilling and put it into his waistcoat pocket, holding 
a lighted cigar in his mouth the while, and then he came 
back to his friend. ‘ Well, Clawy, how has it been ? ’ 

‘ Oh, nothing as yet, you know.* 

* Haven’t you seen her ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I’ve seen her, of course. I’m not the fellow to 
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let tlie grass grow under my feet. I’ve only j ust come from 
her house.’ 

‘ WeU, well ? ’ 

‘ That’s nothing much to tell the first day, you know.’ 

‘ Did you let her know ;jou were there ? That ’s the chat. 
Damme, did you let her know you were there ? ’ 

In answer to this Archie attempted to explain that he 
was not as yet quite sure that he had been successful in 
that particular ; but in the middle of his story Captain 
Doodles was called off to exercise his skill agam, and on 
this occasion to pick up two shillings. ‘ I’m sorry for you, 
Griggs,’ he said, as a very young lieutenant, whose last 
life he had taken, put up his cue with a look of ineffable 
disgust, and whose shilhng Doodles Md pocketed ,* ‘ I’m 
sorry for you, very; but a fellow iSust play the game, 
you know.’ Whereupon Griggs walked out of the room 
with a gait that seemed to show that he had his own ideas 
upon that matter, though he did not choose to divulge 
them. Doodles instantly returned to his friend. ‘ With 
cattle of that kind it ’s n5 use trying the waitmg dodge,’ 
said he. ‘ You should make your running at once, and 
trust to bottom to carry you through.’ 

‘ But there was a horrfd little Frenchwoman came in.’ 

* What ; a servant ? ’ 

‘ No ; a friend. Such a creature ! You should have 
heard her talk. A kind of confidential friend she seemed, 
who called her Julie. I had to go away and leave her there, 
of course.’ 

* Ah ! you’ll have to tip that woman.’ 

* What, with money ? ’ 

* I shouldn’t wonder.* 

* It would come very expensive.’ 

‘ A tenner now and then, you know. She would do your 
business for you. Give her a brooch first, and then offer 
to lend her the money. You’d find she’U rise fast enough, 
if you’re any hand for throwing a fly.’ 

‘ Oh I I could do it, you know.’ 

‘ Do it then, and let ’em both know that you’re there. 
Yes, Parkyns, FU divide. And, Clawy, you can come in 
now in Griggs’s place.’ Then Captain Clavering stripped 
himself for the battle. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE BLUE POSTS 

‘ Oh ; so yon ’ave come to see me. I am so glad.’ With 
these words Sophie Gordeloup woloomed Harry Clavering 
to her room in Monnt Street early one morning not long 
after her interview with Captain Archie in Lady Ongar’s 
presence. On the previous evening Harry had received 
a note from Lady Ongar, in which she upbraided him for 
having left unperformed her commission with reference to 
Count Pateroff. The letter had begun quite abruptly. 
‘ I think it unkind of you that you do not come to me. 
I asked you to see a certain person on my behalf, and you 
have not done so. 'Siyice he has been here. Once I was in 
truth out. He came again the nest evening at nine, and 
I was then ill, and had gone to bed. You understand it all, 
and must know how this annoys me. I thought you would 
have done this for me, and I thought I should have seen 
you.— J.’ This note he found ^t his lodgmgs when he 
returned home at night, and on the followmg morning he 
went in his despair direct to Mount Street, on his way to 
the Adelphi. It was not yet l^n o’clock when he was 
shown into Madame Gordeloup’ s presence, and as regarded 
her dress he did not find her to be quite prepared for 
morning visitors. But he might well be indifferent on that 
matter, as the lady seemed to disregard the circumstances 
altogether. On her head she wore what he took to be 
a nightcap, though I will not absolutely undertake to say 
that she had slept in that very head-dress. There were 
frills to it, and a certain attempt at prettiness had been 
made ; but then the attempt had been made so long ago, 
and the frills were so ignorant of starch and aU friUish 
propensities, that it hardly could pretend to decency. 
A great white wrapper she also wore, which might not 
have been objectionable had it not been so long worn that 
it looked like a university college surplice at the end of the 
long vacation. Her slippers had aU the ease which age 
could give them, and above the slippers, neatness, to say 
the least of it, did not predommate. But Sophie herself 
seemed to be quite at her ease in spite of these deficiencies, 
and received our hero with an eager pointed welcome, which 
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I can hardly describe as affectionate, and 'gp'hioh Harry did 
not at all understand. 

‘ I have to apologize for troubling you,’ he began, 

‘ Trouble, what trouble ? Bah ! You give me no 
trouble. It is you have the trouble to come here. You 
come early and I have ifbt got my crinohne. If you are 
contented so am I.’ Then she smiled, and sat herself down 
suddenly, letting herself almost fall into her special corner 
in the sofa. ‘ Take a chair, Mr. Harry ; then we can talk 
more comfortable.’ 

‘ I want especially to see your brother. Can you give me 
his address ? ’ 

‘ What ? Edouard — certainly ; Travellers’ Club.’ 

‘ But he is never there.’ 

* He sends every day for his lette#f. You want to see 
him. Why ? ’ 

Harry was at once confounded, having no answer. 

* A httle private business,’ he said. 

* Ah ; a httle private business. You do not owe him 

a httle money, I am afraid, or you would not want to see 
him. Ha, ha ! You write to him, and he will see you. 
There ; — ^there is paper and pen and ink. He shall get your 
letter this day.’ • 

Harry, notlung suspicious, did as he was bid, and wrote 
a note in which he simply told the count that he was 
specially desirous of seeing him. 

‘ I will go to you anywhere,’ said Harry, ‘ if you will 
name a place.’ 

We, knowing Madame Gordeloup’s habits, may feel 
httle doubt but that she thought it her duty to become 
acquainted with the contents of the note before she sent it 
out of her house, but we may also know that she learned 
very httle from it. 

* It shall go, almost immediately,’ said Sophie, when the 
envelope was closed. 

Then Harry got up to depart, havmg done his work. 

‘ What, you are going m that way at once ? You are in 
a hurry ? ’ 

‘ Well, yes ; I am in a hurry, rather, Madame Gordeloup. 
I have got to be at my office, and I only just came up here 
to find out your brother’s address.’ Then he rose and 
went, leaving the note behind him. 

252 H 
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Then Madame Gordeloup, speaking to herself in French, 
called Harry Clavermg a lout, a fool, an awkwaid over- 
grown boy, and a pig. She declared him to be a pig nine 
times over, then shook herself in violent disgust, and after 
that betook herself to the letter. 

The letter was at any rate duly sent to the count, for 
before Harry had left hlr. Beilby’s chambers on that day, 
Pateroff came to him there. Harry sar m the same room 
with other men, and therefore went out to see his acquaint- 
ance in a httle antechamber that was used for such 
purposes. As he walked from one room to the other, he 
was conscious of the delicacy and difficulty of the task 
before him, and the colour was high in his face as he opened 
the door. But when he had done so, he saw that the count 
was not alone. A ^J:.tleman was with him, whom he did 
not introduce to Harry, and before whom Harry could not 
say that which he had to communicate. 

* Pardon me,’ said the count, * but we are in railroad 
hurry. Nobody ever was in such a haste as I and my 
friend. You are not engaged to-morrow ? No, I see. You 
dine with me and my friend at the Blue Posts. You know 
the Blue Posts ? ’ 

Harry said he did not know the Blue Posts. 

‘ Then you shall know the Blue Posts. I will be your 
instructor. You drink claiet. Come and see. You eat 
beefsteaks ? Come and try. You love one glass of port 
wine with your cheese ? No. But you shall love it when 
you have dined with me at the Blue Posts. We will dine 
altogether after the Enghsh way ; — which is the best way 
in the world when it is quite good. It is quite good at the 
Blue Posts ; — quite good I Seven o’clock. You are fined 
when a minute late ; an extra glass of port wine a minute. 
Now I must go. Ah ; yes. I am ruined already.’ 

Then Count Paterofi, holding his watch in his hand, 
bolted out of the room before Harry could say a word to 
him. 

He had nothing for it bnt to go to the dinner, and to the 
dinner he went. On that same evening, the evening of the 
day on which he had seen Sophie and her brother, he wrote 
to Lady Ongar, using to her the same manner of writing 
that she had used to him, and telling her that he had done 
his best, that he had now seen him whom he had been 
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desired to see, but tliat lie had not been able to speak to 
him. He was, however, to dine with himVn the following 
day, — and would call in Bolton Street as soon as possible 
after that interview. 

Exactly at seven o’clock, Harry, having the fear of the 
threatened fine before hi^eyes, was at the Blue Posts ; and 
there, standing in the middle of the room, he saw Count 
Paterofi. With Count Paterofi was the same gentleman 
whom Harry had seen at the Adelphi, and whom the count 
now introduced as Colonel Schmoff; and also a little 
Englishman with a knowing eye and a bull-dog neck, and 
whiskers out very short and trim, — a, horsey little man, 
whom the count also introduced. ‘ Captam Boodle ; says 
he knows a cousin of yours, Mr. Clavering.’ 

Then Colonel Sohmofi bowed, ne’^ yet having spoken 
a word in Harry’s hearing, and our old friend Boodles with 
glib volubility told Harry how intimate he was with Archie, 
and how he knew Sir Hugh, and how he had met Lady 
Clavering, and how ‘ doosed ’ glad he was to meet Harry 
himself on this present occasion. 

‘ And now, my boys, we’ll sit down,’ said the count. 
‘ There ’s just a little soup, printaniere ; yes, they can make 
soup here; then a cut. of salmon; and after that the 
beefsteak. Hothing more. Schmoff, my boy, can you eat 
beefsteak ? ’ 

Schmoff neither smiled nor spoke, but simply bowed his 
head gravely, and sitting down, arranged with slow 
exactness his napkin over his waistcoat and lap. 

‘ Captain Boodle, can you eat beefsteak,’ said the count ; 
‘ Blue Posts’ beefsteak ? * 

* Try me,’ said Boodles. * That ’s all. Try me.’ 

‘ I wiU try you, and I will try Mr. Clavering. Schmoff 
would eat a horse if he had not a bullock, and a piece of 
a jackass if he had not a horse.’ 

‘ I did eat a horse in Hamboro’ once. We was besieged.* 

So much said Schmoff, very slowly, in a deep bass voice, 
speaking from the bottom of his chest, and frowning very 
heavily as he did so. The exertion was so great that he did 
not repeat it for a considerable time. 

‘ Thank God we are not besieged now,’ said the count, 
as the soup was handed round to them. * Ah, Albert, my 
Mend, that is good soup ; very good soup. My compM- 
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ments to the excellent Stubbs. Mr. Clavering, the excellent 
Stubbs is the cook. I am quite at home here and they do 
their best for me. You need not fear you will have any of 
Sohmo:ff’s horse.’ 

This was all very pleasant, and Harry Clavering sat 
down to his dinner prepared to e^tjoy it ; but there was a 
sense about him during the whole time that he was being 
taken in and cheated, and that the count would cheat him 
and actually escape away from him on that evening without 
his being able to speak a word to him. They were dining in 
a public room, at a large table which they had to them- 
selves, while others were dining at small tables round them. 
Even if Schmoff and Boodle had not been there, he could 
hardly have discussed Lady Ongar’s private affairs in such 
a room as that. Th^.ount had brought him there to dine 
in this way with a premeditated purpose of throwmg him 
over, pretendmg to give him the meeting that had been 
asked for, but inten&ag that it should pass by and be of 
no avail. Such was Harry’s belief, and he resolved that, 
though he might have to seize Pateroff by the tails of his 

forced at any rate to hear what he had to say. ' In the 
meantime the dinner went on vei§r pleasantly. 

‘ Ah,* said the count, ‘ there is no fish like salmon 
early in the year ; but not too early. And it should come 
alive from Grove, and be cooked by Stubbs.* 

‘ And eaten by me,’ said Boodle. 

* Under my auspices,’ said the count, ‘ and then aU is 
well. Mr. Clavering, a little bit near the head ? Not care 
about any particular part ? That is wrong. Everybody 
should always learn what is the best to eat of everything, 
and get it if they can.’ 

‘ By George, I should think so,’ said Boodles. ‘ I know 
I do.’ 

‘ Not to know the bit out of the neck of the salmon from 
any other bit, is not to know a false note from a true one. 
Not to distinguish a ’51 wine from a ’58, is to look at an 
arm or a leg on the canvas, and to care nothing whether 
it is in drawing, or out of drawing. Not to know Stubbs’s 
beefsteak from other beefsteaks, is to say that every woman 
is the same thing to you. Only, Stubbs will let you have 
his beefsteak if you will pay him, — him or his master. With 
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felie beautiful woman it is not always so ; — not always. 
Do I make myself understood ? ’ 

‘ Clear as mud,’ said Doodles. ‘ I’m quite along with 
you there. Why should a man be ashamed of eating 
what ’s nice ? Everybo(Jy does it,’ 

‘ Ho, Captain Boodle ; not everybody. Some cannot 
get it, and some do not know it when it comes in their way. 
They are to be pitied. I do pity them from the bottom of 
my heart. But there is one poor fellow I do pity more even 
than they.’ 

There was something in the tone of the coimt’s words, — 
a simple pathos, and almost a melody, which interested 
Harry Clavering. Ho one knew better than Count Pateroff 
how to use all the inflexions of his v^e, and produce from 
the phrases he used the very highest interest which they 
were capable of producing. He now spoke of his pity in 
a way that might almost have made a sensitive man weep. 
‘ Who is it that you pity so much ? ’ Harry asked. 

‘ The man who cannot digest,’ said the count, in a low 
clear voice. Then he bent down his head over the morsel of 
food on his plate, as though he were desirous of hiding 
a tear. ‘ The man who cannot digest ! ’ As he repeated 
the words he raised hisTiead again, and looked round at 
all their faces. 

‘ Yes, yes ; — ^mein Gott, yes,’ said Schmoff, and even he 
appeared as though he were almost moved from the deep 
quietude of his inward indifference. 

‘ Ah ; talk of blessings ! What a blessing is digestion ! * 
said the count. ‘ I do not know whether you have ever 
thought of it, Gaptam Boodle ? You are young, and 
perhaps not. Or you, Mr. Clavering ? ^ It is a subject 
worthy of your thoughts. To digest ! Do you know what 
it means ? It is to have the sun always shining, and the 
shade always ready for you. It is to be met with smiles, 
and to be greeted with kisses. It is to hear sweet sounds, 
to sleep with sweet dreams, to be touched ever by gentle, 
soft, cool hands. It is to be in paradise. Adam and Eve 
were in paradise. Why ? Their digestion was good. Ah ! 
then they took liberties, ate bad fruit, — things they could 
not digest. They what we call ruined their constitutions, 
destroyed their gastric juices, and then they were expelled 
from paradise by an angel with a flaming sword. The 
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angel with the flaming sword, which turned two ways, was 
indigestion ! There came a great indigestion upon the 
earth because the cooks were bad, and they called it 
a deluge. Ah, I thank God there is to be no more deluges. 
Ail the evils come from this. I^Tacbeth could not sleep. 
It was the supper, not the murder. His wife talked and 
walked. It was the supper again. Milton had a bad 
digestion, because he is always so cross ; and your Carlyle 
must have the worst digestion in the world, because he 
never says any good of anything. Ah, to digest is to be 
happy 1 Believe me, my friends, there is no other way not 
to be turned out of paradise by a fiery two-handed tuining 
sword.’ 

‘ It is true,’ said ^hmofi ; ‘ yes, it is true.’ 

‘ I believe you,’ said Doodles. ‘ And how well the count 
describes it, don’t he, Mr. Clavering ? I never looked at it 
in that hght ; but, after all, digestion is everything. What 
is a horse worth, if he won’t feed ? ’ 

‘ I never thought much about it,’ said Harry. 

‘ That is very good,’ said the great preacher. ‘ Kot to 
think about it ever is the best thing in the world. Y ou wiU 
be made to think about it if there be necessity. A friend 
of mine told me he did not know whether he had a digestion. 
My friend, I said, you are like the husbandmen ; you do 
not know your own blessings. A bit more steak, Mr. 
Clavering ; see it has come up hot, just to prove that you 
have the blessmg.’ 

There was a pause in the conversation for a minute or 
two, during which Schmoff and Doodles were very busy 
giving the required proof ; and the count was leaning back 
in his chair, with a smile of conscious wisdom on his face, 
looking as though he were in deep consideration of the 
subject on which he had just spoken with so much 
eloquence. Harry did not interrupt the silence, as, 
foohshly, he was allowing his mind to carry itself away 
from the scene of enjoyment that was present, and trouble 
itself with the commg battle which he would be obliged to 
fight with the count. Schmoff was the first to speak. 

‘ When I was eating a horse at Hamboro’ ’ he began. 

Schmoff,’ said the count, ‘ if we allow you to get behind 
the ramparts of that besieged city, we shall have to eat 
that horse for the rest of the evening. Captain Boodle, if 
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you will believe me, I ate that horse onqp for two hours. 
Ah, here is the port wine. How, Mr. Clavering, this is the 
wine for cheese ; — ^’34. Ho man should drink above two 
glasses of *34. If you want port after that, then have *20.* 

Sohmoff had certainly been hardly treated. He had 
scarcely spoken a word <3uring dinner, and should, I think, 
have been allowed to say something of the flavour of the 
horse. It did not, however, appear from his countenance 
that he had felt or that he resented the interference ; 
though he did not make any further attempt to enliven 
the conversation. 

They did not sit long over their wine, and the count, in 
spite of what he had said about the claret, did not drink 
any. ‘ Captain Boodle,’ he said, ‘ you must respect my 
weakness as well as my strength. Mnow what I can do, 
and what I cannot. If I were a real hero, like you English, 
— which means, if I had an ostrich in my inside, I would 
drink tin twelve every night, and eat broiled bones till six 
every morning. But alas ! the ostrich has not been given 
to me. As a common man I am pretty well, but I have no 
heroic capacities. We will have a little chasse, and then 
we win smoke.’ 

Harry began to be veiy nervous. How was he to do it ? 
It had become clearer and clearer to him through every 
ten minutes of the dinner, that the count did not intend 
to give him any moment for private conversation. He felt 
that he was cheated and ill-used, and was waxing angry. 
They were to go and smoke in a public room, and he knew, 
or thought he knew, what that meant. The count would 
sit there till he went, and had brought the Colonel Schmofi 
with him so that he might be sure of some ally to remain 
by his side and ensure silence. And the count, doubtless, 
had calculated that when Captain Boodle went, as he soon 
would go, to his billiards, he, Harry Clavering, would feel 
himself compeRed to go also. Ho I It should not result in 
that way. Harry resolved that he would not go. He had 
his mission to perform and he would perform it, even if he 
were compelled to do so in the presence of Colonel Schmoff. 

Boodles soon went. He could not sit long with the 
simple gratification of a cigar, without gin-and- water or 
other comfort of that kind, even though the eloquence of 
Count Pateroff might be excited in hoig favour. He was 
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a man, indeed, ’^iio did not love to sit still, even with the 
comfort of gin-and-water. An active little man was 
Captain Boodle, always doing somethmg or anxious to do 
something in his own line of business, Small speculations 
in money, so concocted as to leave the risk against him 
smaller than the chance on his side, constituted Captain 
Boodle’s trade ; and m that trade he was indefatigable, 
ingenious, and, to a certain extent, successful. The worst 
of the trade was this ; that though he worked at it above 
twelve hours a day, to the exclusion of all other interests in 
bfe, he could only make out of it an income which would 
have been considered a beggarly failure at any other 
profession. When he netted a pound a day he considered 
himself to have done very well ; but he could not do that 
every day m the weefc To do it often required unremitting 
exertion. And then, in spite of all his care, misfortunes 
would come. ‘ A cursed garron, of whom nobody had ever 
heard the name 1 If a man mayn’t take a liberty with such 
a brute as that, when is he to take a liberty ? ’ So had he 
expressed himself plaintively, ^endeavourmg to excuse 
himself, when on some occasion a race had been won by 
some outside horse which Captain Boodle had omitted to 
make safe in his betfcmg-book. ^He was regarded by his 
intimate friends as a very successful man ; but I think 
myself that his life was a mistake. To hve with one’s hands 
ever daubed with chalk from a billiard- table, to be always 
spying mto stables and rubbing against grooms, to put up 
with the narrow lodgings which needy men encounter at 
race meetings, to be day after day on the rails running 
after platers and steepleohaseis, to be conscious on aU 
occasions of the expediency of selling your beast when you 
are huntmg, to be countmg up httle odds at all your spare 
moments ; — ^these thmgs do not, I think, make a satis- 
factory life for a young man. And for a man that is not 
young, they are the very devil f Better have no digestion 
when you are forty than find yourself living such a life as 
that ! Captain Boodle would, I think, have been happier 
had he contrived to get himself employed as a tax-gatherer 
or an attorney’s clerk. 

On this occasion Doodles soon went, as had been 
expected, and Harry found himself smoking with the two 
foreigners. Pateroff was no longer eloquent, but sat with 
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Ms cigar in Ms moutii as silent as Colonel SclimofF himself. 
It was evidently expected of Harry that he should go. 

‘ Count,’ he said at last, ‘ you got my note ? ’ There 
were seven or eight persons sitting in the room besides the 
party of three to wMch Harry belonged. 

‘ Your note, Mr. Clavering I which note ? Oh, yes ; 
I should not have had the pleasure of seeing you here 
to-day but for that.’ 

‘ Can you give me five minutes in private ? ’ 

‘ What ! now ! here ! tMs evemng ! after dinner ? 
Another time I wiU talk with you by the hour together.’ 

‘ I fear I must trouble you now, I need not remind you 
that I could not keep you yesterday morning ; you were 
so much hurried.’ 

‘ And now I am having my little iRoment of comfort ’ 
These special business conversations after dmner are so 
bad for the digestion ! ’ 

‘ If I could have caught you before dinner, Coimt 
Paterofi, I would have done so.’ 

‘ If it must be, it must! Schmofi, will you wait for me 
ten minutes ? I will not be more than ten minutes.’ And 
the count as he made tMs promise looked at Ms watch. 

‘ Waiter,’ he said, speaking in a sharp tone wMch Harry 
had not heard before, * show this gentleman and me into 
a private room.’ Harry got up and led the way out, not 
forgetting to assure himself that he cared nothing for the 
sharpness of the count’s voice. 

‘ Now, Mr. Clavering, what is it ? ’ said the count, 
looking full mto Harry’s eye. 

‘ I will teU you in two words.* 

‘ In one if you can.’ 

‘ I came with a message to you from Lady Ongar.* 

‘ Why are you a messenger from Lady Ongar ? ’ 

‘ I have known her long and she is connected with my 
family.’ 

‘ Why does she not send her messages by Sh Hugh, — 
her brother-in-law ? ’ 

‘ It is hardly for you to ask that.’ 

‘ Yes ; it is for me to ask that. I have known Lady 
Ongar well, and have treated her with kindness. I do not 
want to have messages by anybody. But go on. If you 
are a messenger, give your message.* 
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* Lady Ongar l)ids me tell you that she cannot see you.’ 

* But she must see me. She shall see me ! ’ 

‘ I am to explain to you that she declines to do so. 
Surely, Count Pateroff, you must understand ’ 

‘ Ah, bah ; I understand everything ; — ^in such matters 
as these, better, perhaps, than you, Mr. Olavering. You 
have given your message. Now, as you are a messenger, 
will you give mine ? ’ 

‘ That will depend altogether on its nature.’ 

* Sir, I never send uncivil words to a woman, though 
sometimes I may be tempted to speak them to a man ; 
when, for instance, a man interferes with me ; do you 
understand ? My message is this : — ^tell her ladyship, with 
my compliments, that it will be better for her to see me, — 
better for her, and fe* me. When that poor lord died, — 
and he had been, mmd, my friend for many years before 
her ladyship had heard his name, — was with him ; and 
there were occurrences of which you know nothmg and 
need know nothing. I did my best then to be courteous 
to Lady Ongar, which she returns by shutting her door in 
my face. I do not mind that. I am not angry with a 
woman. But teU her that when she has heard what I now 
say to her by you, she will, I do not doubt, think better of 
it ; and therefore I shall do myself the honour of presenting 
myself at her door again. Good-night, Mr. Clavering ; au 
revoir ; we will have another of Stubbs’s little dinners before 
long.* As he spoke these last words the count’s voice was 
again changed, and the old smile had returned to his face. 

Harry shook hands with him and walked away home- 
wards, not without a feeling that the count had got the 
better of him, even to the end. He had, however, learned 
how the land lay, and could explain to Lady Ongar that 
Count Pateroff now knew her wishes and was determined 
to disregard them. 
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DEvSOLATION 

In the meantime thereiwas grief down at the great house 
of Clavermg ; and grief, we must suppose also, at the 
house in Berkeley Square, as soon as the news from his 
country home had reached Sir Hugh Clavermg. Little 
Hughy, his heir, was dead. Early one morning, Mrs. 
Clavering, at the rectory, received a message from Lady 
Clavermg, begging that she would go up to the house, and, 
on arriving there, she found that the poor child was very 
ill. The doctor was then at Clavermg, and had recom- 
mended that a message should be .^nt to the father in 
London, begging him to come down. This message had 
been already dispatched when Mrs. Clavering arrived. 
The poor mother was in a state of terrible agony, but at 
that tune there was yet hope. Mrs. Clavermg then 
remained with Lady Cl|ivermg for two or three hours ; 
but just before dinner on the same day another messenger 
came across to say that hope was past, and that the child 
had gone. Could Mrs. CJavering come over again, as Lady 
Clavering was in a sad way ? 

* You’U have your dinner first ? ’ said the rector. 

‘ No, I think not. I shall wish to make her take some- 
thing, and I can do it better if I ask for tea for myself. 
I will go at once. Poor dear little boy.’ 

* It was a blow I always feared,’ said the rector to his 
daughter as soon as his wife had left them. ‘ Indeed, 
I knew that it was coming.’ 

‘ And she was always fearing it,’ said Fanny. ‘ But 
I do not think he did. He never seems to think that evil 
will come to him.’ 

‘ He will feel this,’ said the rector. 

‘ Feel it, papa ! Of course he will feel it.’ 

* I do not think he would, — ^not deeply, that is, — ^if there 
were four or five of them. He is a hard man ; — ^the hardest 
man I ever knew. Who ever saw him playing with his own 
child, or with any other ? Who ever heard him say a soft 
word to his wife ? But he will be hit now, for this child 
was his heir. He will be hit hard now, and I pity him,* 
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Mrs. Clavering went across the park alone, and soon 
found herself in the poor bereaved mother’s room. She 
was sittmg by herself, having driven the old housekeeper 
away from her ; and there were no traces of tears then on 
her face, though she had wept plentifully when Mrs. Claver- 
ing had been with her in the mornfng. But there had come 
upon her suddenly a look of age, which nothing but such 
sorrow as this can produce. Mrs. Clavering was surprised 
to see that she had dressed herself carefully since the 
morning, as was her custom to do daily, even when alone ; 
and that she was not m her bedroom, but in a small sitting- 
room, which she generally used when Sir Hugh was not at 
the park. 

‘ My poor Hermione,’ said Mrs. Clavering, coming up to 
her, and taking her by the hand. 

‘ Yes, I am poor ; poor enough. Why have they 
troubled you to come across again ? ’ 

‘ Did you not send for me ? But it was quite right, 
whether you sent or no. Of course I should come when 
I heard it. It cannot be good for»you to be all alone.’ 

‘ I suppose he will be here to-night ? ’ 

‘ Yes, if he got your message before three o’clock.’ 

‘ Oh, he will have received it,w and I suppose he will 
come. You think he will come, eh ? ’ 

‘ Of course he will come.’ 

‘ I do not know. He does not like coming to the country. 

* He will be sure to come now, Hermione.’ 

‘ And who will tell him ? Some one must tell him before 
he comes to me. Should there not be some one to tell ? 

They have sent another message.’ 

^ Hannah shall be at hand to tell him.’ Hannah was 
the old housekeeper, who had been in the family when 
Sir Hugh was born. ‘ Or, if you wish it, Henry shall come 
down and remam here. I am sure he will do so, if it will be 
a comfort.’ 

‘ No ; he would, perhaps, be rough to Mr. Clavering. 
He is so very hard. Hannah shaH do it. Will you make 
her understand ? ’ Mrs. Clavering promised that she 
would do this, wondering, as she did so, at the wretched,, 
frigid immobility of the unfortunate woman before her. 
She knew Lady Clavering well ; — ^knew her to be in many 
things weak, to be worldly, listless, and p*ei;b.aps somewhat- 
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selfish ; but she knew also that she had Ibved her child as 
mothers always love. Yet, at this moment, it seemed that 
she was thinking more of her husband than of the bairn 
she had lost. Mrs. Clavermg had sat down by her and 
taken her hand, and wf-s still so sitting in silence when 
Lady Clavering spoke again. ‘ I suppose he will turn me 
out of his house now,’ she said. 

‘ Who will do so ? Hugh ? Oh, Hermione, how can 
you speak in such a way ? ’ 

‘ He scolded me before because my poor darling was 
not strong. My darling ! How could I help it ? Amd h© 
scolded me because there was none other but he. He will 
turn me out altogether now. Oh, Mrs. Clavering, you do 
not know how hard he is.’ 

Anything was better than this, and therefore Mrs. 
Clavermg asked the poor woman to take her into the room 
where the httle body lay in its httle cot. If she could 
induce the mother to weep for the child, even that would 
be better than this har^i persistent fear as to what her 
husband would say and do. So they both went and stood 
together over the little fellow whose short sufferings had 
thus been brought to ap end. ‘ My poor dear, what can 
I say to comfort you ? ’ Mrs. Clavering, as she asked this, 
knew well that no comfort could be spoken in words ; but 
— if she could only make the sufferer weep ! 

‘ Comfort ! ’ said the mother. ‘ There is no comfort 
now, I beheve, in anything. It is long since I knew any 
comfort ; not since Julia went.’ 

‘ Have you written to Juha ? ’ 

‘ No ; I have written to no one. I cannot write. I feel 
as though if it were to bring him back agam I could not 
write of it. My boy ! my boy ! my boy ! ’ But still there 
was not a tear in her eye. 

‘ I wQl write to JuHa,’ said Mrs. Clavermg ; ‘ and I will 
read to you my letter.’ 

‘ No, do not read it me. What is the use ? He has made 
her quarrel with me. Julia cares nothing now for me, or 
for my angel. Why should she care ? When she came 
home we would not see her. Of course she will not care. 
Who is there that will care for me ^ ’ 

‘ Do not I care for you, Hermione ? * 

‘ Yes, because you are here ; because of the nearness of 
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the houses. If ^ou lived far away you would not care for 
me. It is just the custom of the thing.’ There was some- 
thing so true in this that Mrs. Clavering could make no 
answer to it. Then they turned to go back into the sitting- 
room, and as they did so Lady Qlavenng lingered behind 
for a moment ; but when she was again with Ilfirs. Clavering 
her cheek was stiU dry. 

‘ He will be at the station at nine,’ said Lady Clavering. 
‘ They must send the brougham for him, or the dog-cart. 
He will be very angry if he is made to come home in the 
fly from the pubHc-house.’ Then the elder lady left the 
room and gave orders that Sir Hugh should be met by his 
carriage. What must the wife think of her husband, when 
she feared that he Tgpuld be angered by little matters at 
such a time as this ! ‘ Do you think it make him very 
unhappy ? * Lady Clavering asked. 

‘ Of course it will make idm unhappy. How should it 
be otherwise ? ’ 

‘ He had said so often that the^ohild would die. He will 
have got used to the fear.’ 

* Hjs grief will be as fresh now as though he had never 
thought so, and never said so.’ ^ 

‘ He is so hard ; and then he has such will, such power. 
He will thrust it oS from him and determine that it shall 
not oppress him. I know him so weU.’ 

‘ We should all make some exertion like that in our 
sorrow, trusting to God’s kindness to relieve us. You too, 
Hermione, should determine also ; but not yet, my dear. 
At first it is better to let sorrow have its way.’ 

* But he wiU determine at once. You remember when 
Meeny went.’ Meeny had been a little girl who had been 
bom before the boy, and who had died when little more 
than twelve months old. * He did not expect that ; but 
then he only shook his head, and went out of the room. He 
has never spoken to me one word of her smce that. I think 
he has forgotten Meeny altogether, — even that she was 
ever here.’ 

‘ He cannot forget the boy who was his heir.’ 

‘ Ah, that is where it is. He wiU say words to me which 
would make you creep if you could hear them. Yes, my 
darling was his heir. Archie wiU marry now, and will have 
children, and his boy will be the heir. There will be more 
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division and more quarrels, for Hugh will»hate his brother 
now.’ 

‘ I do not understand why.’ 

‘ Because he is so hard. It is a pity he should ever have 
married, for he wants nothing that a wife can do for him. 
He wanted a boy to comS after him in the estate, and now 
that glory has been taken from him. Mrs. Clavering, I often 
wish that I could die,’ 

It would be bootless here to repeat the words of wise 
and loving counsel with which the elder of the two ladies 
endeavoured to comfort the younger, and to make her 
understand what were the duties which stiU remained to 
her, and which, if they were rightly performed, would in 
their performance soften the misery of her lot. Lady 
Clavering listened with that dull, uJiless attention which 
on such occasions sorrow always gives to the prudent 
counsels of friendship ; but she was thinking ever and 
always of her husband, and watching the moment of his 
expected return. In her heart she wished that he might 
not come on that evening. At last, at half-past nine, she 
exerted herself to send away her visitor. 

‘ He will be here soon, if he comes to-night,* Lady 
Clavering said, ‘ and it will be better that he should find 
me alone.’ 

‘ WiU it be better ? ’ 

‘ Yes, yes. Cannot you see how he would frown and 
shake his head if you were here ? I would sooner be alone 
when he comes. Good-night. You have been very kind to 
me ; but you are always kmd. Thmgs are done kindly 
always at your house, because there is so much love there. 
You will write to Julia for me ? Good-night.’ Then 
Mrs. Clavermg kissed her and went, thinking as she walked 
home in the dark to the rectory how much she had to be 
thankful in that these words had been true which her poor 
neighbour had spoken. Her house was full of love. 

Eor the next half-hour Lady Clavering sat alone listening 
with eager ear for the sound of her husband’s wheels, and 
at last she had almost told herself that the hour for his 
coming had gone by, when she heard the rapid grating on 
the gravel as the dog-cart was driven up to the door. She 
ran out on to the corridor, but her heart sank within her as 
she did so, and she took tightly hold of the balustrade to 
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support horseif.f For a moment she had thought of running 
down to meet him ; — of trusting to the sadness of the 
moment to produce m him, if it were but for a minute, 
something of tender solicitude ; but she remembered that 
the servants would be there, and knew that he would not 
be soft before them. She rememoered also that the house- 
keeper had received her instructions, and she feared to 
disarrange the settled programme. So she went back to 
the open door of the room, that her retreatmg step might 
not be heard by him as he should come up to her, and 
standing there she still listened. The house was silent 
and her ears were acute with sorrow. She could hear the 
movement of the old woman as she gently, trembling, as 
Lady Clavermg knew, made her way down the hall to 
meet her master. SSHIugh of course had learned his child’ s 
fat© already from the servant who had met him ; but it 
was well that the ceremony of such telling should be 
performed. She felt the cold air come in from the opened 
front door, and she heard her husband’s heavy quick step 
as he entered. Then she heard the murmur of Hannah’s 
voice ; but the first w’ord she heard was in her husband’s 
tones, * Where is Lady Ciavering ? ’ Then the answer was 
given, and the wife, Imowmg that he was coming, retreated 
back to her chair. 

But still he did not come quite at once. He was pulling 
off his coat and laying aside his hat and gloves. Then came 
upon her a feeling that at such a time any other husband 
and wife would have been at once in each other’s arms. 
And at the moment she thought of all that they had lost. 
To her her child had been all and eveiything. *To him he 
had been his heir and the prop of his house. The boy had 
been the only link that had still bound them together. 
'Now he was gone, and there was no longer any link between 
them. He was gone, and she had nothing left to her. He 
was gone, and the father was also alone in the world, with- 
out any heir and with no prop to his house. She thought 
of all this as she heard his step coming slowly up the stairs. 
Slowly he came along the passage, and though she dreaded 
his coming it almost seemed as though he would never be 
there. 

When he had entered the room she was the first to speak. 

* Oh, Hugh ' ’ she exclaimed, ‘ oh, Hugh ! ’ He had closed 
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the door before he uttered a word, and then he threw 
himself into a chair. There were candles near to Mm, and 
she could see that Ms countenance also was altered. He 
had indeed been stricken hard, and his half-stunned face 
showed the violence of the blow. The harsh, cruel, selfish 
man had at last been Aade to suffer. Although he had 
spoken of it and had expected it, the death of his heir Mt 
Mm hard, as the rector had said. 

‘ When did he die ? ’ asked the father. 

* It was past four I think.’ Then there was again silence, 
and Lady Clavering went up to her husband and stood close 
by his shoulder. At last she ventured to put her hand upon 
Mm. With all her own misery heavy upon her, she was 
cMefly tMnking at this moment how she might soothe him. 
She laid her hand upon Ms should#, and by degrees she 
moved it softly to Ms breast. Then he raised Ms own hand 
and with it moved hers from Ms person. He did it gently ; 
— but what was the use of such nonsense as that ? 

‘ The Lord giveth,’ said the wife, ‘ and the Lord taketh 
away.’ Hearing this SirHugh made with Ms head a gesture 
of impatience, ‘ Blessed be the name of the Lord,’ con- 
tinued Lady Clavermg. Her voice was low and almost 
trembling, and she repeated the words as though they were 
a task which she had set herself. 

‘ That ’s all very well in its way,’ said he, * but what ’s 
the special use of it now ? I hate twaddle. One must bear 
one’s misfortune as one best can. I don’t beheve that kmd 
of thing ever makes it lighter.’ 

* They say it does, Hugh.’ 

‘ Ah ! they say ! Have they ever tried ? If you have 
been living up to that kind of tMiig aU your hfe, it may be 
very well ; — that is as well at one time as another. But it 
won’t give me back my boy.’ 

‘ No, Hugh ; he wdl never come back again ; but we 
may think that he ’s m Heaven.’ 

‘ If that is enough for you, let it be so. But don’t talk 
to me of it. I don’t like it. It doesn’t suit me. I had only 
one, and he has gone. It is always the way.’ He spoke of 
the child as having been Ms — ^not Ms and hers. She felt 
tMs, and understood the want of affection which it con- 
veyed ; but she said nothing of it. 

^ Oh, Hugh ; what could we do ? It was not our fault. 
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‘ Who is tallying of any fault ? I have said nothing as 
to fault. He was always poor and sickly. The Ciaverings, 
generally, have been so strong. Look at myself, and Archie, 
and my sisters. W^eH, it cannot be helped. Thinkmg of it 
will not bring him back agam. You had better tell some 
one to get me somethmg to eat. ' I came away, of course, 
without any dinner.’ 

She herself had eaten nothing since the morning, but 
she neither spoke nor thought of that. She rang the beE, 
and going out into the passage gave the servant the order 
on the stairs. 

‘ It is no good my staying here,’ he said. ‘ I wiU go and 
dress. It is the best not to think of such things, — much 
the best. People call that heartless, of course, but then 
people are fools. If were to sit still, and think of it for 
a week together, what good could I do ? ’ 

‘ But how not to think of it ? that is the thing.’ 

* Women are different, I suppose. I will dress and then 
go down to the breakfast-room. TeU Saunders to get me 
a bottle of champagne. You wiU be better also if you will 
take a glass of wme.’ 

It was the first word he had spoken which showed any 
care for her, and she was grateful for ifc. As he arose to go, 
she came close to him agam, and put her hand very gently 
on his arm, ‘ Hugh,’ she said, ‘ will you not see him ? ’ 

‘ W'hat good wiU that do ? ’ 

‘ I think you would regret it if you were to let them take 
him away without looking at him. He is so pretty as he 
lies m his httle bed. I thought you would come with me 
to see him.’ He was more gentle with her than she had 
expected, and she led him away to the room which had 
been their own, and in which the child had died. 

‘ Why here ? ’ he said, almost angrily, as he entered. 

* I have had him here with me since you went.’ 

‘ He should not be here now,’ he said, shuddering. 

‘ I wish he had been moved before I came. I will not have 
this room any more ; remember that.’ She led him up to 
the foot of the httle cot, which stood close by the head of 
her own bed, and then she removed a handkerchief which 
lay upon the child’s face. 

‘ Oh, Hugh ’ oh, Hugh ! ’ she said, and, throwing her 
arms round his neck, she wept violently upon his bieast. 
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For a few moments lie did not disturb her, bnt stood 
looking at his boy’s face. ‘ Hugh, Hugh,’ 'she repeated, 
‘ will you not be land to me ? Do be Mnd to me. It is not 
my fault that we are childless.’ 

Still he endured her |or a few moments longer. He 
spoke no word to her, but he let her remain there, with her 
head upon his breast. 

‘ Dear Hugh, I love you so truly ! ’ 

‘ This is nonsense,’ said he, ‘ sheer nonsense.’ His voice 
was low and very hoarse. ‘ Why do you talk of kindness 
now ? ’ 

‘ Because I am so wretched.’ 

‘ What have I done to make you wretched ? ’ 

* I do not mean that ; but if you will be gentle with me 
it will comfort me. Do not leave me nere aU alone, now my 
darHng has been taken from me.’ 

Then he shook her from him, not violently, but with 

want to go up to town ? ’ he 

‘ Oh, no ; not that.’ 

‘ Then what is it you want ? Where would you live, if 
not here ? ’ 

‘ Anywhere you please, only that you should stay 
with me,’ 

‘ All that is nonsense. I wonder that you should talk of 
such things now. Come away from this, and let me go to 
my room. All this is trash and nonsense, and I hate it.* 
She put back with careful hands the piece of cambric which 
she had moved, and then, seating herself on a chair, wept 
violently, with her hands closed upon her face. ‘ That 
comes of bringing me here,’ he said. ‘ Get up, Hermione. 
I will not have you so foolish. Get up, I say. I will have 
the room closed till the men come.’ 

‘ Oh, no ! ’ 

‘ Get up, I say, and come away.’ Then she rose, and 
followed him out of the chamber, and when he went to 
change his clothes she returned to the room in which he 
had found her. There she sat and wept, while he went 
down and dined and drank alone. But the old housekeeper 
brought her up a morsel of food and a glass of wine, saying 
that her master desired that she would take it. 


a persistent action. 

^ Do you mean that you 
said. 
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‘ I 'tv ill not leave you, my lady, till you have done so,’ 
said Hannah. ‘ To fast so long must be bad always.’ 

Then she ate the food, and drank a drop of wme, and 
allowed the old woman to take her away to the bed that 
had been prepared for her. Of ^ her husband she saw no 
more for four days. On the next morning a note was 
brought to her, in which Sir Hugh told her that he had 
returned to London. It was necessary, he said, that he 
should see his lawyer and his brother. He and Archie 
would return for the funeral. With reference to that he 
had already given orders. 

During the next three days, and till her husband’s 
return, Lady Clavermg remained at the rectory, and in the 
comfort of Mrs. Cla^rmg’s presence she almost felt that 
it would be well for her if those days could be prolonged. 
But she knew the hour at which her husband would return, 
and she took care to be at home when he arrived. ‘ You 
will come and see him ? ’ she said to the lector, as she left 
the parsonage. ‘ You will come at once ; — ^in an hour oi 
two ? ’ Mr. Clavering lemembeied the circumstances of his 
last visit to the house, and the declaration he had then 
made that he would not return there. But all that could 
not now be considered. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ I will come across this evening. But 
you had better teU him, so that he need not be troubled to 
see me if he wmuld rather be alone.’ 

‘ Oh, he will see you. Of course he will see you. And 
you will not remember that he ever offended you ? ’ 

l^Irs. Clavering had written both to Julia and to Harry, 
and the day of the funeral had been settled. Harry had 
already communicated his intention of commg down ; and 
Lady Ongar had rephed to Mrs. Clavering’s letter, saying 
that she could not now oJder to go to Clavering Park, but 
that if her sister would go elsewhere with her, — to some 
place, perhaps, on the sea-side, — she would be glad to 
accompany her; and she used many arguments in her 
letter to show that such an arrangement as this had better 
be made. 

‘ You will be with my sister,’ she had said ; ‘ and she 
will understand why I do not write to her myself, and wiU 
not thmk that it comes from coldness.’ This had been 
wiitten before Lady Ongar saw Hairy Clavering. 
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Mr. Clavering, when he got to the great house, was 
immediately shown into the room in which*the baronet and 
his younger brother were sitting. They had, some time 
since, finished dinner, but the decanters were still on the 
table before them. ‘ Hugh,’ said the rector, walking up to 
his elder nephew, briskly^ ‘ I grieve for you. I grieve for 
you from the bottom of my heart.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Hugh, * it has been a heavy blow. Sit down, 
uncle. There is a clean glass there ; or Archie will fetch 
you one.’ Then Archie looked out a clean glass and passed 
the decanter ; but of this the rector took no direct notice. 

‘ It has been a blow, my poor boy, — a heavy blow,’ said 
the rector. ‘ Hone heavier could have fallen. But our 
sorrows come from Heaven, as do our blessmgs, and must 
be accepted.’ 

‘ We are all like grass,’ said Archie, ‘ and must be cut 
down in our turns.’ Archie, m saying this, intended to put 
on his best behaviour. He was as sincere as he knew how 
to be. 

‘ Come, Archie, none of that,’ said his brother. ‘ It is 
my uncle’s trade.’ 

‘ Hugh,’ said the rector, ‘ unless you can think of it so, 
you will find no comfort,’ 

‘ And I expect none, so there is an end of that. Different 
people think of these things differently, you know, and it is 
of no more use for me to bother you than it is for you to 
bother me. My boy has gone, and I know that he not 
come back to me. I shall never have another, and it is hard 
to bear. But, meaning no offence to you, I would sooner 
be left to bear it in my own way. If I were to talk about 
the grass as Archie did just now, it would be humbug, 
and I hate humbug. No offence to you. Take some wine, 
uncle.’ 

But the rector could not drink wine in that presence, and 
therefore he escaped as soon as he could. He spoke one 
word of intended comfort to Lady Clavering, and then 
returned to the rectory. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

YES; WBONG; — CEBTAI^TLY WBONO 

Haery Claveeixg had heard the news of his little 
cousin’s death before he went to Bolton Street to report 
the result of his negotiation with the count. His mother’s 
letter with the news had come to him in the morning, and 
on the same evening he called on Lady Ongar. She also 
had then received iVJhs. Clavering’s letter, and knew what 
had occurred at the park. Harry found her alone, having 
asked the servant whether Madame Gordeioup was with 
his mistress. Had such been the case he would have gone 
away, and left his n^ssage untold. 

As he entered the room his mind was naturally full of 
the tidings from Clavermg. Count Pateroff and his message 
had lost some of their importance through this other event, 
and the emptiness of the childless house was the first 
subject of conversation betweeiji him and Lady Ongar. 
‘ I pity my sister greatly,’ said she. ‘ I feel for her as 
deeply as I should have done had nothing occurred to 
separate us ; — but I cannot feel fpr him.’ 

^ I do,’ said Harry. 

‘ He is your cousin, and perhaps has been your friend ? ’ 

‘ No, not especially. He and I have never pulled well 
together ; hut still I pity him deeply.’ 

“ He is not my cousm, but I know him better than you 
do, Harry. He will not feel much himself, and his sorrow 
will he for his heir, not for his son. He is a man whose 
happmess does not depend on the life or death of any one. 
He hkes some people, as he once liked me ; but I do not 
think that he ever loved any human being. He will get 
over it, and he will simply wish that Hermy may die, that 
he may marry another wife. Harry, 1 know him so well ! ’ 

‘ Archie will marry now,’ said Harry. 

* Yes ; if he can get any one to have him. There are 
very few men who can’t get wives, but I can fancy Archie 
Ciavering to be one of them. He has not humility enough 
to ask the sort of girl who would be glad to take him. 
Now, with his improved prospects, he will want a royal 
prmcess, or aomethmg not much short of it. Money, rank^ 
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and blood might have done before, but heJU expect youth, 
beauty, and wit now, well as the other things. He may 
marry after all, for he is just the man to walk out of 
a church some day with the cookmaid imder his arm as 
his wife.’ 

‘ Perhaps he may find Something between a princess and 
a cookmaid.’ 

‘ I hope, for your sake, he may not ; — neither a princess 
nor a cookmaid, nor anjdihing between.’ 

‘ He has my leave to marry to-morrow. Lady Ongar. 
If I had my wish, Hugh should have his house full of 
children.’ 

* Of course that is the proper thing to say, Harry.* 

* I won’t stand that from you. Lady Ongar. What 
I say, I mean ; and no one knows tlmt better than you.’ 

* Won’t you, Harry ? From whom, then, if not from 
me ? But come, I wiU do you justice, and believe you to 
be simple enough to wish anything of the kind. The sort 
of castle in the air which you budd is not one to be had 
by inheritance, but to be^ taken by storm. You must fight 
for it.’ 

‘ Or work for it.’ 

‘ Or win it in some way ofi your own bat ; and no lord 
ever sat prouder in his castle than you sit iu those that 
you build from day to day in your imagination. And you 
sally forth and do all manner of magnificent deeds. You 
help distressed damsels, — ^poor me, for instance ; and you 
attack enormous dragons ; — ^shall I say that Sophie 
Gordeloup is the latest dragon ? — and you wish well to 
your enemies, such as Hugh and Archie ; and you cut 
down enormous forests, which means your coming miracles 
as an engineer; — and then you fall gloriously in love. 
When is that last to be, Harry ? ’ 

‘ I suppose, according to all precedent, that must be 
done with the distressed damsel,’ he said, — ^fool that he was. 

*No, Harry, no; you shall take your young fresh 
generous heart to a better market than that ; not but that 
the distressed damsel will ever remember what might once 
have been.’ 

He knew that he was playing on the edge of a precipice, 
— ^that he was fluttering as a moth round a candle. He 
knew that it behoved mm now at once to tell her aU bis 
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tale as to Stratto^n and Florence Burton ; — that if he could 
tell it now, the pang would be over and the danger gone. 
But he did not tell it. Instead of telhng it he thought of 
Lady Ongar’s beauty, of his own early love, of what might 
have been his had he not gone to Stratton. I think he 
thought, if not of her wealth, yet? of the power and place 
which would have been his were it now open to him to ask 
her for her hand. When he had declared that he did not 
want his cousin’s inheritance, he had spoken the simple 
truth. He was not covetous of another’s money. Were 
Archie to marry as many wives as Henry, and have as 
many children as Priam, it would be no offence to him. 
His desires did not he m that line. But in this other case, 
the woman before him who would so wdhngly have 
endowed him with that she possessed had been loved 
by him before he had ever seen Florence Burton. In ail 
his love for Florence, — so he now told himself, but so told 
himself falsely, — ^he had ever lemembered that Julia 
Brabazon had been his first love, the love whom he had 
loved with all his heart. But things had gone with him 
most unfortunately, — ^with a misfortune that had never 
been paralleled. It was thus he was thinking mstead of 
remembering that now was the time in which his tale 
should be told. 

Lady Ongar, however, soon carried him away from the 
actaarbnnk of the precipice. ‘ But how about the dragon,’ 
she said, ‘ or rather about the dragon’s brother, at whom 
you were bound to go and tilt on my behalf ? Have you 
tilted, or are you a recreant knight ? ’ 

* I have tilted,* said he, ‘ but the he-dragon professes 
that he will not regard himseK as killed. In other words, he 
declares that he see you.’ 

‘ That he will see me ? ’ said Lady Ongar, and as she 
spoke there came an angry spot on each cheek. ‘ Does he 
send me that message as a thieat ? ’ 

‘ He does not send it as a threat, but I thinic he partly 
means it so.’ 

‘ He vdll find, Harry, that I will not see him ; and that 
should he force himsefi mto my presence, I shall know how 
to punish such an outrage. If he sent me any message, let 
me know it.’ 

‘ To tell the truth he was most unwilling to speak to me 
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at all, though he was anxious to be civil to me. When I had 
inquired for him some time in vain, he came to me with 
another man, and asked me to dinner. So I went, and as 
there were four of us, of course I could not speak to him 
then. He still had the other man, a foreigner ’ 

‘ Colonel Schmoff, perSiaps ? ’ 

* Yes ; Colonel Schmoff. He kept Colonel Schmoff by 
Mm, so as to guard Mm from bemg questioned.’ 

‘ That is so like him. Everything he does he does with 
some design, — with some httle plan. Well, Harry, you 
might have ignored Colonel Schmoff for what I should 
have cared.’ 

‘ I got the count to come out into another room at last 
and then he was very angry, — ^with me, you know, — and 
talked of what he would do to men wl36 interfered with him.’ 

‘ You will not quarrel with Mm, Harry ? Promise me 
that there shall be no nonsense of that sort, — ^no fighting.’ 

‘ Oh, no ; we were friends again very soon. But he bade 
me tell you that there was somethmg important for Mm to 
say and for you to hear, wMch was no concern of mine, and 
which required an interview.’ 

‘ I do not beHeve him, Harry.’ 

‘ And he said that he*had once been very courteous to 
you ’ 

‘ Yes ; once insolent, — and once courteous. I have 
forgiven the one for the other.’ 

‘ He then went on to say that you made him a poor 
retmn for his civifity by shutting your door m his face, but 
that he did not doubt you would think better of it when 
you had heard his message. Therefore, he said, he should 
caU again. That, Lady Ongar, was the whole of it.’ 

‘ Shall I tell you what Ms intention was, Harry ? ’ 
Agam her face became red as she asked this question ; but 
the colour wMch now came to her cheeks was rather that of 
shame than of anger. 

* What was his intention ? ’ 

* To make you believe that I am in Ms power ; to make 
you think that he has been my lover ; to lower me in your 
eyes, so that you might beHeve all that others have boHeved, 
— ^all that Hugh Clavering has pretended to beheve. That 
has been his object, Harry, and perhaps you wiU tell me 
what success he has had.’ 
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‘ Lady Ongai;-^ I ’ 

‘ You know the old story, that the drop which is ever 
dropping will wear the stone. And after all why should 
your faith in me he as hard even as a stone ? ’ 

* Do you beheve that what he said had any such effect ? ’ 

‘ It is very hard to look into'’ another person’s heart ; 

and the dearer and nearer that heart is to your own, the 
greater, I think, is the difficulty. I know that man’s heart, 
— ^what he calls his heart ; but I don’t know yours.* 

For a moment or two Clavering made no answer, and 
then, when he did speak, he went back from himself to the 
count. 

‘ If what you surmise of him be true, he must be a very 
devil. He cannot be a man ’ 

‘ Man or devil, wf5at matters which he be ? Which is 
the worst, Harry, and what is the difference ? The Fausts 
of this day want no Mephistopheles to teach them guile or 
to harden their hearts.* 

‘ I do not beheve that there are such men. There may 
be one.’ 

‘ One, Harry ! What was Lord Ongar ? What is your 
cousin Hugh ? What is this Count Pateroff ? Are they 
not all of the same nature ; hard-as stone, desirous simply 
of indulging their own appetites, utterly without one 
generous feeling, incapable even of the idea of caring for 
any one ? Is it not so ? In truth this count is the best 
of the three I have named. With him a woman would 
stand a better chance than with either of the others.* 

‘ Nevertheless, if that was his motive, he is a devil.’ 

* He shall be a devil if you say so. He shall be anything 
you please, so long as he has not made you think evil of me.* 

' No ; he has not done that.* 

* Then I don’t care what he has done, or what he may do. 
You would not have me see him, would you ? ’ This she 
asked with a sudden energy, throwing herself forward from 
her seat with her elbows on the table, and resting her face 
on her hands, as she had already done more than once 
when he had been there; so that the attitude, which 
became her well, was now customary in his eyes. 

‘ You will hardly be guided by my opimon in such 
a matter.’ 

* By whose, then, will I be guided ? Nay, Harry, since 
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you put me to a promise, I will make the«promise. I will 
be guided by your opinion. If you bid me see bim, 
I wfll do it, — ^thougiL, I own, it would be distressing to me.’ 

* Why should you see him, if you do not wish it ? ’ 

‘ I know no reason. truth there is no reason. What 
he says about Lord Ongar is simply some part of his 
scheme. You see what his scheme is, Harry ? ’ 

‘ What is his scheme ? ’ 

* Simply this — ^that I Should be frightened into becoming 
his wife. My darling bosom friend Sophie, who, as I take it, 
has not quite managed to come to satisfactory terms with 
her brother, — and I have no doubt her price for assistance 
has been high, — ^has informed me more than once that her 
brother desires to do me so much honour. The count, 
perhaps, thinks that he can manl|e such a bagatelle 
without any aid from his sister ; and my dearest Sophie 
seems to feel that she can do better with me herself in my 
widowed state, than if I were to take another husband. 
They are so kind and so affectionate ; are they not ? ’ 

At this moment tea w'as brought in, and Clavering sat 
for a time silent with his cup in his hand. She, the mean- 
while, had resumed the old position with her face upon her 
hands, which she had abandoned when the servant entered 
the room, and was now sitting looking at him as he sipped 
his tea with his eyes averted from her. ‘ I cannot under- 
stand,’ at last he said, ‘ why you should persist in your 
intimacy with such a woman.’ 

‘ You have not thought about it, Harry, or you would 
understand it. It is, I think, very easily understood.’ 

‘ You know her to be treacherous, false, vulgar, covetous, 
unprincipled. You cannot hke her. Y«u say she is a 
dragon.’ 

‘ A dragon to you, I said.’ 

‘ You cannot pretend that she is a lady, and yet you 
put up with her society.’ 

‘ Exactly. And now tell me what you would have me do,* 

* I would have you part from her.’ 

‘ But how ? It is so easy to say, part. Am I to bar my 
door against her when she has given me no offence 1 Am 
I to forget that she did me great service, when I sorely 
needed such services ? Can I teU her to her face that she 
is aU these things that you say of her, and that therefore 
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I Will for tlie fucure dispense with her company ? Or do 
yon beheve that people in this world associate only with 
those they love and esteem ? ’ 

‘ I would not have one for my mtimate friend whom 
I did not love and esteem.’ ^ 

‘ But, Harry, suppose that no one loved and esteemed 
you ; that you had no home down at Clavering with 
a father that admii*es you and a mother that worships you ; 
no sisters that think you to be almost perfect, no comrades 
with whom you can work with mutual regard and emula- 
tion, no self-confidence, no high hopes of your own, no 
power of choosing companions whom you can esteem and 
love ; — suppose with you ir was Sophie Gordeloup or 
none, — ^how would it be with you then ’ ’ 

His heart must ha^e been made of stone if this had not 
melted it. He got up and commg round to her stood over 
her. ‘ Juha,’ he said, ‘ it is not so with you.’ 

‘ But it is so with Juha,’ she said. ‘ That is the truth. 
How am I better than her, and why should I not associate 
with her ? ’ 

‘ Better than her ! As women you are poles asunder/ 

* But as dragons,’ she said smiling, ‘ we come together.’ 
‘ Do you mean that you have fio one to love you ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Harry ; that is just what I do mean. I have none 
to love me. In playmg my cards I have won my stakes in 
money and rank, but have lost the amount ten times told 
m affection, friendship, and that general unpronounced 
esteem which creates the fellowship of men and women in 
the world. I have a carriage and horses, and am driven 
about with grand servants ; and people, as they see me, 
whisper and say that is Lady Ongar, whom nobody knows, 
I can see it m their eyes till I fancy that I can hear their 
words.’ 

‘ But it is all false.’ 

‘ What is false ? It is not false that I have deserved 
this. I have done that which has made me a fitting 
companion for such a one as Sophie Gordeloup, though 
I have not done that which perhaps these people think.’ 
He paused again before he spoke, still standing near her 

on the rug. ‘ Lady Ongar ’ he said. 

‘ JSTay, Harry ; not Lady Ongar when we are together 
thus. Let me feel that I have one friend who can dare 
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to call me by my name, — ^from whose mputh I shall be 
pleased to hear my name. Yon need not fear that I shall 
think that it means too much. I will not take it as meaning 
what it used to mean.’ 

He did not know how to go on with his speech, or in 
truth what to say to her, ^Florence Burton was still present 
to his mind, and from minute to mmute he told himself 
that he would not become a viUam. But now it had come 
to that with him, that he would have given all that he had 
in the world that he had never gone to Stratton. He sat 
down by her m silence, looking away from her at the fire, 
swearing to himself that he would not become a villain, 
and yet wishing, almost wishing, that he had the courage 
to throw his honour overboard. At last, half turning round 
towards her, he took her hand, or ra4iier took her first by 
the wrist till he could possess himself of her hand. As he 
did so he touched her hair and her cheek, and she let her 
hand drop till it rested in his. ‘ Julia,’ he said, ‘ what can 
I do to comfort you ? ’ She did not answer him, but looked 
away from him as she sat, across the table into vacancy. 

‘ Julia,’ he said again, ‘ is there anything that will comfort 
you ? ’ But still she did not answer him. 

He understood it all as^ell as the reader will understand 
it. He knew how it was with her, and was aware that he 
was at this instant false almost equally to her and to 
Florence. He knew that the question he had asked was 
one to which there could be made a true and satisfactory 
answer, but that his safety lay in the fact that that answer 
was all but impossible for her to give. Could she say, 

‘ Yes, you can comfort me. Tell me that you yet love me, 
and I will be comforted ’ ? But he had not designed to 
bring her into such difficulty as this. He had not intended 
to be cruel. He had drifted into treachery unawares, and 
was torturing her, not because he was wicked, but because 
he was weak. He had held her hand now for some mmute 
or two, but stiU she did not speak to him. Then he raised 
it and pressed it warmly to has lips. 

‘ No, Harry,’ she said, jumping from her seat and 
drawing her hand rapidly from him ; ‘ no ; it shall not be 
like that. Let it be Lady Ongar again if the sound of the 
other name brings back too closely the memory of other 
days. Let it be Lady Ongar again. I can understand 
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that it will be f, better.’ As she spoke she walked away 
from him across the room, and he followed her. 

‘ Are you angry ? ’ he asked her. 

‘ No, Harry ; not angry. How should I be angry with 
you who alone are left to me of my old friends ? But, 
Harry, you must thmk for and spare me in my 
difficulty.’ 

‘ Spare you, Julia ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Harry, spare me ; you must be good to me and 
considerate, and make yourself like a brother to me. But 
people will know you are not a brother, and you must 
remember all that for my sake. But you must not leave 
me or desert me. Anything that people might say would 
be better than that.’ 

‘ Was I wrong to^tiss your hand ? ’ 

‘ Yes, wrong, certainly wrong ; — that is, not wrong, but 
unmindful.’ 

‘ I did it,’ he said, ‘ because I love you.’ And as he 
spoke the tears stood in both his eyes. 

‘ Yea ; you love me, and I you ; but not with love that 
may show itself in that form. That was the old love, which 
I threw away, and which has been lost. That was at an 
end when I — ^jilted you. I am not angry ; but you will 
remember that that love exists no longer ? You will 
remember that, Harry ? ’ 

He sat himself down in a chair in a far part of the room, 
and two tears coursed their way down his cheeks. She 
stood over him and watched him as he wept. ‘ I did not 
mean to make you sad,’ she said. ‘ Gome, we will be sad 
no longer. I understand it all. I know how it is with you. 
The old love is lost, but we will not the less be friends.’ 
Then he rose suddenly from his chair, and taking her in 
his arms, and holdmg her closely to his bosom, pressed 
his lips to hers. 

He was so quick in this that she had not the power, even 
if she had the wish, to restiam him. But she struggled in 
his arms, and held her face aloof from him as she gently 
rebuked his passion. ‘ No, Harry, no ; not so,’ she said, 

‘ it must not be so.’ 

‘ Yes, Julia, yes ; it shaU be so ; ever so, — always so.’ 
And he was still holdmg her in his arms, when the door 
opened, and with stealthy, cat-like steps Sophie Gordeloup 
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entered tlie room. Hariy immediately recreated from Ms 
position, and Lady Ongar turned upon her friend, and 
glared upon her with angry eyes. 

* Ah,’ said the little Eranoo-Pole, with an expression of 
infinite dehght on her detestable visage, ‘ ah, my dears, is 
it not well that I thus aitnounce myself ? ’ 

‘ No,’ said Lady Ongar, * it is not well. It is anything 
but well.’ 

‘ And why not well, Juhe ? Come, do not be foolish. 
Mr. Clavering is only a cousin, and a very handsome cousin, 
too. What does it signify before me ? ’ 

‘ It signifies nothing before you,’ said Lady Ongar, 

‘ But before the servant, Juhe ? ’ 

‘ It would signify nothing before anybody.’ 

‘ Come, come, Julie dear ; that is^aonsense.* 

* Nonsense or no nonsense, I would wish to be private 
when I please. Will you tell me, Madame Gordeloup, what 
is your pleasure at the present moment ? * 

‘ My pleasure is to beg your pardon and to say you must 
forgive your poor friend. Your fine man-servant is out, and 
Bessy let me in. I told Bessy I would go up by myself, and 
that is aU. If I have come too late I beg pardon.’ 

‘ Not too late, certainly, — as I am still up.* 

‘ And I wanted to ask you about the pictures to-morrow? 
You said, perhaps you would go to-morrow, — ^perhaps not.’ 

Clavering had found himself to be somewhat awkwardly 
situated while Madame Gordeloup was thus explaining the 
causes of her having come unannounced into the room ; as 
soon, therefore, as he found it practicable, he took his 
leave. ‘ Julia,’ he said, ‘ as Madame Gordeloup is with 
you, I win now go.’ 

‘ But you will let me see you soon ? * 

‘ Yes, very soon ; that is, as soon as I return from 
Clavering. I leave town early to-morrow morning.* 

‘ Good-bye, then,’ and she put out her hand to Mm 
frankly, smiling sweetly on Mm. As he felt the warm 
pressure of her hand he hardly knew whether to return it 
or to reject it. But he had gone too far now for retreat, 
and he held it firmly for a moment in his own. She smiled 
again upon Mm, oh ! so passionately, and nodded her head 
at him. He had never, he thought, seen a woman look so 
lovely, or more light of heart. How different was her 
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countenance no^^? from that she had worn when she told 
him, earlier on that fatal evening, of all the sorrows that 
made her wretched ’ That nod of hers said so much. ‘ We 
understand each other now, — do we not ? Yes ; although 
this spiteful woman has for the moment come between us, 
we understand each other. And i6 it not sweet ? Ah ! the 
troubles of which 1 told you ; — ^you, you have cured them 
ah.’ Ail that had been said plainly m her farewell saluta- 
tion, and Harry had not dared to contradict it by any 
espression of his countenance. 

‘ By, by, Mr. Ciavering,’ said Sophie. 

‘ Good- evening, Madame Gordeloup,’ said Harry, turning 
upon her a look of bitter anger. Then he went, leaving the 
two women together, and walked home to Bloomsbury 
Square, — ^not with the heart of a joyous thriving lover. 


CHAPTER XXII 

THE DAY OF THE FUNERAL 

Harry Clavering, when he walked away from Bolton 
Street after the scene in which he had been interrupted 
by Sophie Gordcloup, was not in a happy frame of mind, 
nor did he make his journey down to Clavering with much 
comfort to himself. Whether or no he was now to be 
regarded as a vdlain, at any rate he was not a vOlain 
capable of doing his villainy without extreme remorse and 
agony of mind. It did not seem to him to be even yet 
possible that he should be altogether untrue to Elorence. 
It hardly occurred to him to think that he could free 
himself from the contract by which he was bound to her, 
No ; it was towards Lady Ongar that his treachery must 
be exhibited ; — ^towards the woman whom he had sworn 
to befriend, and whom he now, in his distress, imagined 
to be dearer to him of the two. He should, according to 
his custom, have written to Florence a day or two before 
he left London, and, as he went to Bolton Street, had 
determined to do so that evening on his return home ; 
but when he reached his rooms he found it impossible to 
write such a letter. What could he say to her that would 
not be false ? How could he tell her that he loved her. 
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and speak as he was wont to do of kis impatience, after 
that which had jnst occurred in Bolton Street ? 

But what was he to do in regard to Julia ? He was 
bound to let her know at once what was his position, and 
to tell her that in treating her as he had treated her, he 
had simply insulted her.t That look of gratified content- 
ment with which she had greeted him as he was leavmg 
her clung to his memory and tormented him. Of that 
contentment he must now rob her, and he was bound to 
do so with as little delay as was possible. Early in the 
morning before he started on his journey he did make an 
attempt, a vain attempt, to write not to Florence but to 
Julia, The letter would not get itself written. He had 
not the hardihood to inform her that he had amused 
himself with her sorrows, and that h# had injured her by 
the exhibition of his love. And then that horrid Franco - 
Pole, whose prying eyes Julia had dared to disregard, 
because she had been proud of his love ! If she had not 
been there, the case might have been easier. Harry, as 
he thought of this, forgot to remind himself that if Sophie 
had not interrupted him he would have foundered on 
from one danger to another till he would have committed 
himself more thoroughly^even than he had done, and have 
made promises which it would have been as shameful to 
break as it would be to keep them. But even as it was, 
had he not made such promises ? Was there not such 
a promise in that embrace, in the haK-forgotten word or 
two which he had spoken while she was in his arms, and 
in the partiug grasp of his hand ? He could not write 
that letter then, on that morning, hurried as he was with 
the necessity of his journey ; and he started for Clavering 
resolving that it should be written from his father’s 
house. 

It was a tedious, sad journey to him, and he was silent 
and out of spirits when he reached his home ; but he had 
gone there for the purpose of his cousin’s funeral, and his 
mood was not at first noticed, as it might have been had 
the occasion been difierent. His father’s countenance wore 
that well-known look of customary solemmty which is 
found to be necessary on such occasions, and his mother 
was stiH thintog of the sorrows of Lady Clavering, who 
had been at the rectory for the last day or two. 

UZ t 
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* Have you seen Lady Ongar since she heard of the poor 
child’s death ? ’ his mother asked. 

‘ Yes, I was with her yesterday evening.’ 

‘ Do you see her often ? ’ Fanny inquired. 

‘ What do you call often ? No ; not often. I went to 
her last night because she had given me a commission. 
I have seen her three or four times altogether.’ 

* Is she as handsome as she used to be ? ’ said Fanny, 

* I cannot tell ; I do not know.’ 

‘ You used to think her very handsome, Harry.’ 

‘ Of course she is handsome. There has never been 
a doubt about that ; but when a woman is in deep mourn- 
ing one hardly thinks about her beauty.* Oh, Harry, 
Harry, how could you be so false ? 

* I thought youngr widows were always particularly 
charming,* said Fanny ; ‘ and when one remembers about 
Lord Ongar one does not think of her being a widow so 
much as one would do if he had been different.* 

* I don’t know anything about that,* said he. He felt 
that he was stupid, and that he blundered in every word, 
but he could not help himself. It was impossible that he 
should talk about Lady Ongar with proper composure. 
Fanny saw that the subject annoyed him and that it 
made him cross, and she therefore ceased. ‘ She wrote 
a very nice letter to your mother about the poor child, 
and about her sister,’ said the rector. ‘ I wish with all 
my heart that Hermione could go to her for a time.’ 

‘ I fear that he will not let her,* said Mrs. Clavering. 

‘ I do not understand it all, but Hermione says that the 
rancour between Hugh and her sister is stronger now than 
ever.’ 

‘ And Hugh will not be the first to put rancour out of 
his heart,’ said the rector. 

On the following day was the funeral, and Harry went 
with his father and cousins to the child’s grave. When 
he met Sir Hugh in the dining-room in the Great House 
the baronet hardly spoke to him. ‘ A sad occasion ; is it 
not ? ’ said Archie ; ‘ very sad ; very sad.* Then Harry 
could see that Hugh scowled at his brother angrily, hating 
his humbug, and hating it the more because in Archie’s 
case it was doubly humbug. Archie was now heir to the 
property and to the title. 
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After the funeral Harry went to see J^ady Clavering, 
and again had to endure a conversation about Lady 
Ongar* Indeed, he had been specially commissioned by 
Julia to press upon her sister the expediency of leaving 
Clavering for a while. This had been early on that last 
evening in Bolton Streeti long before Madame Gordeloup 
had made her appearance. ‘Tell her from me,’ Lady 
Ongar had said, ‘ that I will go anywhere that she may 
wish if she will go with me, — she and I alone ; and, Harry, 
tell her this as though I meant it. I do mean it. She will 
understand why I do not write myself. I know that he 
sees all her letters when he is with her.’ This task Harry 
was now to perform, and the result he was bound to 
communicate to Lady Ongar. The message he might 
give ; but delivering the answer to Jiady Ongar would be 
another thing. 

Lady Clavering listened to what he said, but when he 
pressed for a reply she shook her head. ‘ And why not. 
Lady Clavering ? ’ 

‘ People can’t always leave their houses and go away, 
Harry.’ 

* But I should have thought that you could have done 
so now ; — ^that is, before,long. WiU Sir Hugh remain here 
at Clavering ? * 

‘ He has not told me that he means to go.’ 

‘ If he stays, I suppose you will stay ; but if he goes up 
to London again, I cannot see why you and your sister 
should not go away together. She mentioned Tenby as 
being very quiet, but she would be guided by you in that 
altogether.’ 

* I do not think it will be possible, Harry. TeU her with 
my love, that I am truly obhged to her, but that I do not 
think it will be possible. She is free, you know, to do what 
she pleases.* 

‘ Yes, she is free. But do you mean ? ’ 

‘ I mean, Harry, that I had better stay where I am. 
What is the use of a scene, and of beiug refused at last ? 
Do not say more about it, but teU her that it cannot b® 
so.* This Harry promised to do, and after a while was 
rising to go, when she suddenly asked him a question. 
*Do you remember what I was saymg about Julia an^ 
Archie when you were here last ? * 
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‘ Yes ; I remember.’ 

‘ Well, would ho have a chance ? It seems that you see 
more of her now than any one else.’ 

‘ No chance at all, I should say.’ And Harry, as he 
answered, could not repress a feeling of most unieasonable 
jealousy. 

‘ Ah, you have always thought little of Archie. Archie’s 
position IS changed now, Harry, since my darling was 
taken from me. Of course he will marry, and Hugh, 
I thank, would like him to marry Julia. It was he pro- 
posed it He never likes anything unless he has proposed 
it himself.’ 

“ It was he proposed the marriage with Lady Ongar. 
Does he like that ? ’ 

‘Well; you know^ Julia has got her mone;/ ’ Harry, 
as he heard this, turned away sick at heart. The poor 
baby whose mother was now spealang to him had only 
been buried that morning, and she was already making 
fresh schemes for family w'ealth. J ulia has got her money ! 
That had seemed to her, even in her sorrow, to be sufficient 
compensation for all that her sister had endured and was 
enduring. Poor soul ! Harry did not reflect as he should 
have done, that in all her schemes she was only scheming 
for that peace wliioh might perhaps come to her if her 
husband were satisfied. ‘ And why should not Julia take 
him ’ ’ she asked. 

‘ I cannot tell why. but she never will,’ said Harry, 
almost m anger. At that moment the door w^as opened, 
and Sir Hugh came into the room. ‘ I did not know that 
you were here,’ Sir Hugh said, turmng to the visitor. 

‘ I could not be dov/n here without saymg a few words 
to Lady Claveiing.’ 

‘ The less said the better, I suppose, just at present,’ 
said Sir Hugh. But there was no oEence in the tone of his 
voice, or in his countenance, and Harry took the words as 
meaning none. 

‘ I was telling Lady Ciavering that as soon as she can, 
she would be bettor if she left home for awhile.’ 

‘ And why should you tell Lady Clavering that ? ’ 

‘ I have told him that I would not go,’ said the poor 
woman. 

Why should she go, and where ; and why have you 
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proposed it ? And how does it come ^ pass that her 
goiog or not going should be a matter of solicitude to 
you ? ’ How, as Sir Hugh asked these questions of his 
cousin, there was much of offence in his tone, — of intended 
offence, — and in his eye, and in all his bearing. He had 
turned his back upon his wife, and was looking full mto 
Harry’s face. ‘ Lady Clavermg, no doubt, is much obhged 
to you,’ he said, ‘ but why is it that you specially have 
Interfered to recommend her to leave her home at such 
a time as this ? ’ 

Harry had not spoken as he did to Sir Hugh without 
having made some calculation in his own mind as to the 
result of what he was about to say. He did not, as 
regarded himself, care for his cousin or his cousin’s anger. 
His object at present was simply ^hat of carrymg out 
Lady Ongar’s wish, and he had thought that perhaps 
Sir Hugh might not object to the proposal which his wife 
was too timid to make to him. 

* It was a message from her sister,’ said Harry, ‘ sent 

by me.’ • 

‘ Upon my word she is very kind. And what was the 
message, — unless it be a secret between you three ? ’ 

* I have had no secret, Hugh,’ said his wife. 

‘ Let me hear what he has to say,’ said Sir Hugh. 

‘ Lady Ongar thought that it might be well that her 
sister should leave Clavering for a short time, and has 
offered to go anywhere with her for a few weeks. That 
is all.’ 

‘ And why the devil should Hermione leave her own 
house ? And if she were to leave it, why should she go 
with a woman that has misconducted herself ? ’ 

‘ Oh, Hugh I ’ exclaimed Lady Clavering. 

‘ Lady Ongar has never misconducted herself,’ said 
Harry. 

‘ Are you her champion ? ’ asked Sir Hugh. 

‘ As far as that, I am. She has never misconducted 
herself ,* and what is more, she has been orueUy used since 
she came home.’ 

‘ By whom ; by whom ? ’ said Sir Hugh, steppmg close 
up to his cousin and looking with angry eyes into his face. 

But Harry Clavermg was not a man to be intimidated 
by the angry eyes of any man. ‘ By you,’ he said, ‘ her 
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brother-in-law jt—by yon, who made up her wretched 
marriage, and who, of all others, were the most bound to 
protect her.’ 

‘ Oh, Harry, don’t, don’t ! ’ shrieked Lady Clavering. 

‘ Hermione, hold your tongue,’ said the imperious 
husband ; ‘ or, rather, go away and leave us. I have 
a word or two to say to Harry Clavering, which had better 
be said in private.’ 

‘ I will not go if you are going to quarrel.’ 

‘ Harry,’ said Sir Hugh, ‘ I will trouble you to go 
downstairs before me. If you will step into the breakfast- 
room I will come to you.’ 

Harry Clavering did as he was bid, and in a few minutes 
was joined by his cousin in the breakfast-room. 

‘ Ho doubt you inCbnded to insult me by what you said 
upstairs.’ The baronet began in this way after he had 
carefully shut the door, and had slowly walked up to the 
rug before the fire, and had there taken his position. 

‘ Not at all ; I intended to take the part of an ill-used 
woman whom you had calumniated.’ 

* Now look here, Harry, I will have no interference on 
your part in my affairs, either here or elsewhere. You 
are a very fine fellow, no doubt, but it is not part of your 
business to set me or my house in order. After what you 
have just said before Lady Clavering, you will do well 
not to come here in my absence.’ 

‘ Neither in your absence nor in your presence.’ 

* As to the latter you may do as you please. And now 
touching my sister-in-law, I will simply recommend you to 
look after your own affairs.’ 

* I shall look after what affairs I please.’ 

‘ Of Lady Ongar and her life since her marriage I dare- 
say you know as little as anybody in the world, and I do 
not suppose it likely that you will learn much from her. 
She made a fool of you once, and it is on the cards that 
she may do so again.’ 

'You said just now that you would brook no inter- 
ference in your affairs. Neither will I.* 

' I don’t know that you have any affairs in which any 
one can interfere. I have been given to imderstand that 
you are engaged to marry that young lady whom your 
mother brought here one day to dinner. If that be so. 
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I do not see liow yon can reconcile it to yQurself to become 
the champion, as you called it, of Lady Ongar.’ 

‘ I never said anjrthing of the kind.^ 

‘ Yes, yon did.’ 

* No ; it was yon who asked me whether I was her 

champion.’ '' 

‘ And yon said yon were.’ 

* So far as to defend her name when I heard it traduced 
by yon.’ 

‘ By heavens, your impudence is beautiful. Who knows 
her best, do yon think, — ^yon or I ? Whose sister-in-law is 
she ? Yon have told me I was cruel to her. Now to that 
I wiU not submit, and I require yon to apologize to me.’ 

* I have no apology to make, and nothing to retract.’ 

‘ Then I shall tell your father of y^nr gross misconduct, 
and shall warn him that yon have made it necessary for 
me to turn his son out of my house. You are an imper- 
tinent, overbearing puppy, and if yonr name were not the 
same as my own, I would tell the grooms to horsewhip 
you off the place.’ • 

‘ Which order, you know, the grooms would not obey. 
They would a deal sooner horsewhip you. Sometimes 
I think they will, when»I hear you speak to them.’ 

‘ Now go ! * 

* Of course I shall go. What would keep me here ? ’ 

Sir Hugh then opened the door, and Harry passed 

through it, not without a cautious look over his shoulder, 
so that he might be on his guard if any violence were 
contemplated. But Hugh knew better than that, and 
allowed his cousin to walk out of the room, and out of the 
house, unmolested. 

And this had happened on the day of the funeral! 
Harry Clavering had quarrelled thus with the father 
within a few hours of the moment in which they two had 
stood together over the grave of that father’s only child ! 
As he thought of this while he walked across the park he 
became sick at heart. How vile, wretched, and miserable 
was the world around him l How terribly vicious were 
the people with whom he was dealing ! And what could 
he think of himself, — of himself, who was engaged to 
Florence Burton, and engaged also, as he certainly was, 
to Lady Ongar ? Even his cousin had rebuked ham for 
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his treachery to Fiorence ; but what would his cousin 
have said had he known all ? And then what good had 
he done ; — or rather, what evil had he not done ? In his 
attempt on behalf of Lady Clavermg had he not, in truth, 
interfered without proper excuse, and fairly laid himself 
open to anger from his cousm ? And he felt that he had 
been an ass, a fool, a conceited ass, thinking that he could 
produce good, when his interference could be efficacious 
only for evil. Why could he not have held his tongue 
when Sir Hugh came in, instead of making that vain 
suggestion as to Lady Clavering ? But even this trouble 
was but an addition to the great trouble that overwhelmed 
him. How was he to escape the position which he had 
made for himself in reference to Lady Ongar ? As he 
had left London he 35ad promised to himself that he would 
write to her that same night and tell her everything as to 
Florence ; but the night had passed, and the next day was 
nearly gone, and no such letter had been written. 

As he sat with his father that evenmg, he told the story 
of Ms quarrel with his cousm, •‘His father shrugged his 
shoulders and raised his eyebrows. ‘ You are a bolder 
man than I am,’ he said. ‘ I certainly should not have 
dared to advise Hugh as to whasi, he should do with his 
wife.* 

‘ But I did not advise him. I only said that I had been 
talking to her about it. If he were to say to you that he 
had been recommendmg my mother to do this or that, 
you would not take it amiss ? ’ 

‘ But Hugh is a peculiar man.* 

‘ No man has a right to be peculiar. Every man Is 
bound to accept such usage as is customary in the world.* 

‘I don’t suppose that it wiU signify much,* said the 
rector. ‘ To have your cousin’s doors barred against you, 
either here or in London, wiU not injure you.’ 

‘ Oh, no ; it will not injure me ; but I do not wish you 
to think that I have been unreasonable.’ 

The night went by and so did the next day, and still the 
letter did not get itself written. On the third morning 
after the funeral he heard that Sir Hugh had gone away ; 
but he, of course, did not go up to the house, remembering 
well that he had been warned by the master not to do so 
m the master’s absence. His mother, however, went to 
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Lady Clavering, and some intercourse between the 
families was renewed. He bad intended* to stay but one 
day after the funeral, but at the end of a week be was 
still at tbe rectory. It was Wbitsuntide be said, and be 
might as well take bis holiday as be was down there. 
Of course they were glad»tbat be should remam with them, 
but they did not fail to perceive that things with him 
were not altogether right; nor had Fanny failed to 
perceive that he had not once mentioned Florence’s name 
since he had been at the rectory. 

‘ Harry,’ she said, ‘ there is nothing wrong between you 
and Florence ? ’ 

* Wrong ! what should there be wrong ? What do you 
mean by wrong ? ’ 

‘ I had a letter from her to-da;^and she asks where 
you are.’ 

‘Women expect such a lot of letter- writing ! But 
I have been remiss, I know. I got out of my business way 
of doing things when I came down here and have neglected 
it. Do you write to he^ to-morrow, and tell her that she 
shall hear from me directly I get back to town.’ 

‘ But why should you not write to her from here ? * 

‘ Because I can get ypu to do it for me.’ 

Fanny felt that this was not at all like a lover, and not 
at all like such a lover as her brother had been. While 
Florence had been at Clavering he had been most constant 
with his letters, and Fanny had often heard Florence 
boast of them as being perfect m their way. She did not 
say anythmg further at the present moment, but she 
knew that things were not altogether right. Things were 
by no means right. He had written neither to Lady 
Ongar nor to Florence, and the longer he put off the task 
the more burdensome did it become. He was now teUing 
himseff that he would write to neither till he got back to 
London. 

On the day before he went, there came to him a letter 
from Stratton, Fanny was with him when he received it, 
and observed that he put it into his pocket without 
opening it. In his pocket he carried it imopened half the 
day, till he was ashamed of his own weakness. At last, 
almost in despair with himself, he broke the seal and 
forced himself to read it. There was nothing in it that 
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need have alarmed him. It contained hardly a word that 
was intended for a rebuke. 

‘ I wonder why you should have been two whole weeks 
without writing/ she said. ‘It seems so odd to me, 
because you have spoiled me by your customary goodness. 
I know that other men when they are engaged do not 
trouble themselves with constant letter-writing. Even 
Theodore, who according to Cecilia is perfect, would not 
write to her then very often ; and now, when he is away, 
his letters are only three lines. I suppose you are teaching 
me not to be exacting. If so, I will kiss the rod like a good 
child ; but I feel it the more because the lesson has not 
come soon enough.* 

Then she went on in her usual strain, telling him of 
what she had done, what she had read, and what she had 
thought. There was no suspicion in her letter, no fear, 
no hint at jealousy. And she should have no further 
cause for jealousy ! One of the two must be sacrificed, 
and it was most fitting that Julia should be the sacrifice, 
Julia should be sacrificed, -—Julia, and himself ! But still 
he could not write to Florence till he had written to Julia. 
He could not bring himself to send soft, pretty, loving 
words to one woman while the other was still regardmg 
him as her affianced lover. 

‘ Was your letter from Florence this morning ? * Fanny 
asked him. 

‘ Yes ; it was.’ 

‘ Had she received mine ? 

‘ I don’t know. Of course she had. If you sent it by 
post of course she got it.’ 

‘ She might have mentioned it, perhaps.’ 

* I daresay she did. I don’t remember.’ 

* Well, Harry ; you need not be cross with me because 
I love the girl who is going to be your wife. You would 
not like it if I did not care about her.’ 

‘ I hate being called cross.’ 

‘ Suppose I were to say that I hated your being cross. 
Fm sure I do ; — and you are going away to-morrow, too. 
You have hardly said a nice word to me since you have 
been home.’ 

Harry threw himself hack into a chair almost in despair. 
He was not enough a hypocrite to say nice words when 
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his heart withiii him was not at ease. H^ could not bring 
hxmseif to pretend that things were pleasant. 

‘ If you are in trouble, Harry, I will not go on teasing 
you.’ 

‘ I am in trouble,’ he said. 

* And cannot I help ^u ? ’ 

* No ; you cannot help me. No one can help me. 
But do not ask any questions.’ 

‘ Oh, Harry ! is it about money ? ’ 

* No, no ; it has nothing to do with money.* 

‘ You have not really quarrelled with Florence ? * 

‘ No ; I have not quarrelled with her at all. But I will 
not answer more questions. And, Fanny, do not speak 
of this to my father or mother. It will be over before long, 
and then, if possible, I will tell yom* 

* Harry, you are not going to fight with Hugh ? ’ 

* Fight with Hugh ! no. Not that I should mind it ; 
but he is not fool enough for that. If he wanted fighting 
done, he would do it by deputy. But there is nothing of 
that Mnd.’ 

She asked him no more questions, and on the next 
morning he returned to London. On his table he found 
a note which he at once»knew to be from Lady Ongar, and 
which had come only that afternoon. 

‘ Come to me at once ; — at once.’ That was all that 
the note contained. 

CHAPTER XXm 

OXJMBBRLY LAKE WITHOUT THE MUU 

Fakky Claveb-ikg, while she was inquiring of her 
brother about his troubles, had not been without troubles 
of her own. For some days past she had been aware, ^ — 
almost aware, — ^that Mr. Saul’s love was not among the 
things that were past, I am not prepared to say that this 
conviction on her part was altogether an unalloyed trouble, 
or that there might have been no faint touch of sadness, 
of silent melancholy about her, had it been otherwise. 
But Mr. Saul was undoubtedly a trouble to her; and 
Mr. Saul with his love in activity would be more trouble- 
some than Mr. Saul with his love in abeyance. ‘ It would 
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be madness either in him or in me,’ Fanny had said to 
herself very often ; ‘ he has not a shilling in the world.’ 
But she thought no more in these days of the awkwardness 
of his gait, or of his rusty clothes, or his abstracted 
manner ; and for his doings as a clergyman her admiration 
had become very great. Her mbther saw something of 
all this, and cautioned her ; but Fanny’s demure manner 
deceived ]\ij’ s. Clavering. ‘ Oh, mamma, of course I know 
that anything of the land must be impossible ; and I am 
sure he does not think of it himself any longer.’ When 
she had said this, Mrs. Clavering had believed that it was 
all right. The reader must not suppose that Fanny had 
been a hypocrite. There had been no hypocrisy in her 
words to her mother. At that moment the conviction 
that Mr. Saul’s love <was not among past events had not 
reached her ; and as regarded herself, she was quite 
sincere when she said that anything of the kind must be 
impossible. 

It will be remembered that Florence Burton had advised 
Mr. Saul to try agam, and that Mr. Saul had resolved that 
he would do so, — ^resolvmg, also, that should he try in 
vain he must leave Clavering, and seek another home. 
He was a solemn, earnest, thoughtful man; to whom 
such a matter as this was a phase of life very serious, 
causing infinite present trouble, nay, causing tribulation, 
and, to the same extent, capable of causing infimte joy. 
From day to day he went about his work, seeing her 
amidst his ministrations almost daily. And never during 
these days did he say a word to her of his love, — ^never 
since that day in which he had plainly pleaded his cause 
in the muddy lane. To no one but Florence Burton had 
he since spoken of it, and Florence had certainly been 
true to her trust ; but, notwithstanding all that, Fanny’s 
conviction was very strong, 

Florence had counselled Mr. Saul to try agam, and 
Mr. Saul was prepared to make the attempt ; but be was 
a man who allowed himself to do nothing m a hurry. He 
thought much of the matter before he could prepare him- 
self to recur to the subject ; doubting, sometimes, whether 
he would be right to do so without first speaking to 
Fanny’s father ; doubting, afterwards, whether he might 
not best serve his cause by asking the assistance of Fanny’s 
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motlier. But he resolved at last that he would depend 
on himself alone. As to the rector, if his suit to Fanny 
were a fault against Mr. Olavering as Fanny’s father, that 
fault had been already committed. But Mr. Saul would 
not admit to himself that it was a fault. I fancy that he 
considered himself to l?ave, as a gentleman, a right to 
address himself to any lady with whom he was thrown 
into close contact. I fancy that he ignored all want of 
worldly preparation, — ^never for a moment attempting 
to place himself on a footmg with men who were richer 
than himself, and, as the world goes, brighter, but still 
feeling himself to be in no way lower than they. If any 
woman so lived as to show that she thought his line 
better than their line, it was open to him to ask such 
woman to join her lot to his. If hd^ailed, the misfortune 
was his ; and the misfortune, as he well knew, was one 
which it was hard to bear. And as to the mother, though 
he had learned to love Mrs. Clavering dearly, — appre- 
ciating her kindness to all those around her, her conduct 
to her husband, her solicitude m the parish, aU her genuine 
goodness, still he was averse to trust to her for any part 
of his success. Though Mr. Saul was no kmght, though 
he had nothmg knightly about him, though he was a poor 
curate in very rusty clothes and with manner strangely 
unfitted for much communion with the outer world, still 
he had a feeling that the spoil which he desired to win 
should be won by his own spear, and that its triumph 
would lose half its glory if it were not achieved by his own 
prowess. He was no coward, either in such matter as 
this or in any other. When circumstances demanded that 
he should speak he could speak ins mind freely, with 
manly vigour, and sometimes not without a certain 
manly grace. 

How did Fanny know that it was coming ? She did 
know it, though Ihe had said nothing to her beyond his 
usual parish communications. He was often with her in 
the two schools ; often returned with her in the sweet 
spring evenings along the lane that led back to the rectory 
from Cumberly Green ; often inspected with her the Httle 
amoimts of parish charities and entries of pence collected 
from such parents as could pay. He had never reverted 
to that other subject. But yet Fanny knew that it was 
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coming, and when she had questioned Harry about Ms 
troubles she had been tMnking also of her own. 

It was now the middle of May, and the spring was 
giving way to the early summer almost before the spring 
had itself arrived. It is so, I thi:^, in these latter years. 
The sharpness of March prolongs itself almost through 
April ; and then, while we are still hoping for the spring, 
there falls upon us suddenly a bright, dangerous, delicious 
gleam of summer. The lane from Cumberly Green was 
no longer muddy, and Eanny could go backwards and 
forwards between the parsonage and her distant school 
without that wading for which feminine apparel is so 
unsuited. One evening, just as she had finished her work, 
Mr. Saul’s head appeared at the school-door, and he asked 
her whether she wer#about to return home. As soon as 
she saw his eye and heard Ms voice, she feared that the 
day was come. She was prepared with no new answer, 
and could only give the answer that she had given before. 
She had always told herself that it was impossible ; and 
as to all other questions, about hei* own heart or such like, 
she had put such questions away from her as bemg 
unnecessary, and, perhaps, unseemly. The thing was 
impossible, and should thereforef be put away out of 
thought, as a matter completed and at an end. But now 
the time was come, and she almost wished that she had 
been more definite in her own resolutions. 

‘ Yes, Mr. Saul, I have just done.’ 

‘ I will walk with you, if you wiU let me.’ Then Fanny 
spoke some words of experienced wisdom to two or three 
girls, in order that she might show to them, to Mm, and 
to herself that she was quite collected. She lingered in 
the room for a few minutes, and was very wise and very 
experienced. ‘ I am quite ready now, Mr. Saul.’ So 
saying, she came forth upon the green lane, and he 
followed her. 

They walked on in silence for a little way, and then he 
asked her some question about Florence Burton. Fanny 
told him that she had heard from Stratton two days since, 
and that Florence was well. 

‘ I hked her very much,’ said Mr. Saul. 

‘ So did we all. She is coming here again in the autumn ; 
so it will not be very long before you see her again.’ 
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‘ How that may be I caimot tell, but if*you see her that 
will be of more consequence.’ 

‘ We shall aU see her, of course.’ 

‘ It was here, in this lane, that I was with her last, and 
wished her good-bye. She did not tell you of my having 
parted with her, then V 

‘ Not especially, that I remember.’ 

* Ah, you would have remembered if she had told you ; 
but she was quite right not to tell you,’ Eanny was now 
a little confused, so that she could not exactly calculate 
what all this meant. Mr. Saul walked on by her side, and 
for some moments nothing was said. After a while he 
recurred again to his parting from Elorence. ‘ I asked her 
advice on that occasion, and she gave it me clearly, — ^with 
a clear purpose and an assured voic^. I like a person who 
will do that. You are sure then that you are getting the 
truth out of your friend, even if it be a simple negative, or 
a refusal to give any reply to the question asked.’ 

‘ Florence Burton is always clear in what she says.’ 

‘ I had asked her if She thought that I might venture 
to hope for a more favourable answer if I urged my suit 
to you again.’ 

‘ She cannot have said yes to that, Mr. Saul ; she can- 
not have done so ! ’ 

* She did not do so. She simply bade me ask yourself. 
And she was right. On such a matter there is no one to 
whom I can with propriety address myself, but to your- 
self. Therefore I now ask you the question. May I 
venture to have any hope ? ’ 

His voice was so solemn, and there was so much of 
eager seriousness in his face that Fanny could not bring 
herself to answer him with quickness. The answer that 
was in her mind was in truth this : ‘ How can you ask 
me to try to love a man who has but seventy pounds 
a year in the world, while I myself have nothing ? ’ But 
there was something in his demeanour, — something that 
was almost grand in its gravity, — ^which made it quite 
impossible that she should speak to him in that tone. 
But he, having asked his question, waited for an answer ; 
and she was well aware that the longer she delayed it, the 
weaker became the ground on which she was standing. 

* It is quite impossible,’ she said at last. 
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‘ If it really he so, — you will say again that it is so 
after hearing me out to an end, I will desist. In that case 
I will desist and leave you, — and leave Clavermg.’ 

‘ Oh, Mr. Saul, do not do that, — ^for papa’s sake, and 
because of the parish.’ ^ 

‘ I would do much for your fatner, and as to the parish 
I love it weU. I do not think I can make you understand 
how well I love it. It seems to me that I can never again 
have the same feeling for any place that I have for this. 
There is not a house, a field, a green lane, that is not dear 
to me. It is like a first love. With some people a first 
love will come so strongly that it makes a renewal of the 
passion impossible.’ He did not say that it would be so 
with himself, but it seemed to her that he intended that 
she should so understand him. 

‘ I do not see why you should leave Clavering,’ she said, 

* If you knew the nature of my regard for yourself, you 
would see why it should he so. I do not say that there 
ought to be any such necessity. If I were strong there 
would be no such need. But I am weak, — weak in this ; 
and I could not hold myself under such control as is 
wanted for the work I have to do.’ When he had spoken 
of his love for the place, — ^for the parish, — ^there had been 
something of passion in his language ; but now in the 
words which he spoke of himself and of his feeling for her, 
he was calm and reasonable and tranquil, and talked of 
his going away from her as he might have talked had 
some change of air been declared necessary for his health. 
She felt that this was so, and was almost angry with him. 

‘ Of course you must know what will be best for your- 
self,’ she said. 

* Yes ; I know now what I must do, if such is to be 
your answer. I have made up my mind as to that. 
I cannot remam at Clavering, if I am told that I may 
never hope that you wiU become my wife.’ 

‘ But, Mr. Saul ’ 

‘ Well ; I am listening. But before you speak, remem- 
ber how all-important your words will be to me.’ 

* 'No; they cannot be all-important.’ 

*As regards my present happiness and rest in this 
world they will be so. Of course I know that nothing you 
can say or do will hurt me beyond that. But you might 
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help me even to that further and greater bliss. You 
might help me too in that, — as I also might help you.’ 

‘ But, Mr. Saul ’ she began agam, and then,"feelmg 

that she must go on, she forced herself to utter words 
which at the time she f^lt to be commonplace. ‘ People 
cannot marry without an income. Mr. Fielding did not 
think of such a thing till he had a living assured to him.* 

‘ But, independently of that, might I hope ? ’ She 
ventured for an instant to glance at his face, and saw that 
his eyes were glistening with a wonderful brightness. 

‘ How can I answer you further ’ Is not that reason 
enough why such a thing should not be even discussed ? ’ 

‘ No, JMiss Clavering, it is not reason enough. If you 
were to tell me that you could never love me, — me, 
personally, — that you could never i^gard me with affec- 
tion, that would be reason why I should desist; — why 
I should abandon all my hope here, and go away from 
Clavering for ever. Nothing else can be reason enough. 
My being poor ought not to make you throw me aside if 
you loved me. If it wefe so that you loved me, I think 
you would owe it to me to say so, let me be ever so poor.’ 

‘ I do not like you the less because you are poor.’ 

‘ But do you like me art all ? Can you brmg yourself to 
love me ? Would you make the effort if I had such an 
mcome as you thought necessary ? If I had such riches, 
could you teach yourself to regard me as him whom you 
were to love better than all the world beside ? I call 
upon you to answer me that question truly, and if you 
teU me that it could be so, I will not despair, and I will 
not go away.’ 

As he said this they came to a turn in the road which 
brought the parsonage gate within their view. Fanny 
knew that she would leave him there and go in alone, but 
she knew also that she must say something fuither to him 
before she could thus escape. She did not wish to give him 
an assurance of her positive indifference to him, — and 
still less did she wish to tell him that he might hope. 
It could not be possible that such an engagement should 
be approved by her father, nor could she brmg herself to 
think that she could be quite contented with a lover such 
as Mr. Saul. When he had first proposed to her she had 
almost ridiculed his proposition m her heart. Even now 
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there was something in it that was ahnost ridiculous ; — 
and yet there was something in it also that touched her 
as being sublime. The man was honest, good, and true, — 
perhaps the best and truest man that she had ever known. 
She could not bring herself to s^y to him any word that 
should banish him for ever from the place he loved so well. 

‘ If you knew your own heart well enough to answer me, 
you should do so,’ he went on to say. ‘ If you do not, 
say so, and I will be content to wait your own time.’ 

"‘It would be better, Mr. Saul, that you should not 
think of this any more.’ 

‘ No, Mss Clavering ; that would not be better, — not 
for me ; for it would prove me to be utterly heartless. 
I am not heartless. I love you dearly. I will not say that 
I cannot live withotfl you ; but it is my one great hope as 
regards this world, that I should have you at some future 
day as my own. It may be that I am too prone to hope ; 
but surely, if that were altogether beyond hope, you 
would have found words to tell me so by this time.’ They 
had now come to the gateway, ^nd he paused as she put 
her trembling hand upon the latch. 

‘ I cannot say more to you now,’ she said. 

‘ Then let it be so. But, Mi§s Clavering, I shall not 
leave this place till you have said more than that. And 
I wiU speak the truth to you, even though it may offend 
you. I have more of hope now than I have ever had 
before, — ^more hope that you may possibly learn to love 
me. In a few days I will ask you again whether I may 
be allowed to speak upon the subject to your father. 
Now I wiU say farewell, and may God bless you ; and 
remember this, — ^that my only earthly wish and ambition 
is in your hands.* Then he went on his way towards 
his own lodgings, and she entered the parsonage garden 
by herself. 

What should she now do, and how should she cany 
herself ? She would have gone to her mother at once, 
were it not that she could not resolve what words she 
would speak to her mother. When her mother should 
ask her how she regarded the man, in what way should 
she answer that question ? She could not tell herself that 
she loved Mr. Saul ; and yet, if she surely did not love 
him , — if such love were impossible, — why had she not 
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said as nmcli to him ? We, however, may declare that that 
inclination to ridicule his passion, to think of him as a 
man who had no right to love, was gone for ever. She 
conceded to him clearly that right, and knew that he had 
exercised it well. She kpew that he was good and true, 
and honest, and recognized in him also manly courage 
and spirited resolution. She would not tell herself that 
it was impossible that she should love him. 

She went up at last to her room doubting, unhappy, 
and ill at ease. To have such a secret long kept from her 
mother would make her life unendurable to her. But she 
felt that, in speaking to her mother, only one aspect of 
the affair would be possible. Even though she loved him, 
how could she marry a curate wh^e only income was 
seventy pounds a year 1 


CHAPTER XXIV 

THE BTJSSIAH SPY 

When the baby died at Clavering Park, somebody 
hinted that Sir Hugh would certainly quarrel with his 
brother as soon as Archie should become the father of 
a presumptive heir to the title and property. That such 
would be the case those who best Imew Sir Hugh would 
not doubt. That Archie should have that of which he 
himself had been robbed would of itself be enough to 
make him hate Archie. But, nevertheless, at this present 
time, he continued to instigate his brother in that matter 
of the proposed marriage with Lady Ongar. Hugh, as 
well as others, felt that Archie’s prospects were now 
improved, and that he could demand the hand of a wealthy 
lady with more seeming propriety than would have 
belonged to such a proposition while the poor child was 
living. No one would understand this better than Lady 
Ongar, who knew so weU all the circumstances of the 
family. The day after the funeral the two brothers 
returned to London together, and Hugh spoke his mind 
in the railway carriage. ‘ It will be no good for you to 
hang on about Bolton Street, off and on, as though she 
were a girl of seventeen,’ he said. 
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‘ Tm quite to that,’ said Archie. * I must let her 
know I’m there, of course. I understand ail that.* 

‘ Then why don’t you do it ? I thought you meant to 
go to her at once when we were talking about it before in 
London ’ ^ 

‘ So I did go to her, and got on with her very well, too, 
considering that I hadn’t been there long when another 
woman came in.’ 

‘ But you didn’t tell her what you had come about ? ’ 

‘ No ; not exactly. You see it doesn’t do to pop at once 
to a widow like her. Ongar, you know, hasn’t been dead 
six months. One has to be a little dehcate in these 
things.’ 

‘ Believe me, Archie, you had better give up aU notions 
of bemg dehcate, aSd tell her what you want at once, — 
plainly and fairly. You may be sure that she will not 
think of her former husband, if you don’t.’ 

‘ Oh 1 I don’t think about him at all.’ 

* Who was the woman you say was there ? ’ 

* That little Frenchwoman, — ^the sister of the man ; — 
Sophie she calls her. Sophie Gordeloup is her name. 
They are bosom friends.’ 

‘ The sister of that count ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; his sister. Such a woman for talking ! She 
said ever so much about your keeping Hermione down in 
the country.’ 

‘ The devil she did ! What business was that of hers ? 
That is Julia’s doing.’ 

* Well ; no, I don’t think so. Juha didn’t say a word 
about it. In fact, I don’t know how it came up. But you 
never heard such a woman to talk, — an ugly, old, hideous 
little creature ! But the two are always together,’ 

‘ If you don’t take care you’ll find that JuHa is married 
to the count while you are thinking about it.’ 

Then Archie began to consider whether he might not as 
well tell his brother of his present scheme with reference 
to Julia. Having discussed the matter at great length 
with his confidential friend. Captain Boodle, he had come 
to the conclusion that his safest course would be to bribe 
Madame Gordeloup, and creep into Julia’s favour by that 
lady’s aid. Now, on his return to London, he was about 
at once to play that game, and had already provided 
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himself with funds for the purpose. Tl^ parting with 
ready money was a grievous thing to Archie, though in 
this case the misery would be somewhat palliated by the 
feeling that it was a bona fide sporting transaction. He 
would be lessening the odds against himseK by a judicious 
hedging of his bets. ‘ Y5u must stand to lose something 
always by the horse you mean to win,’ Doodles had said 
to him, and Archie had recognized the propriety of the 
remark. He had, therefore, with some difiSoulty, provided 
himself with funds, and was prepared to set about his 
hedging operations as soon as he could find Madame 
Gordeloup on his return to London. He had already 
ascertained her address through Doodles, and had ascer- 
tained by the unparalleled acuteness of his friend that the 
lady was — a Russian spy. It wouldjrhave been beautiful 
to have seen Archie’s face when this information was 
whispered into his ear, in private, at the club. It was as 
though he had then been made acquainted with some 
great turf secret, unknown to the sportiug world in general. 

‘ Ah ! ’ he said, drawing a long breath, ‘ no ; — ^by 
George, is she ? ’ 

The same story had been told everywhere in London of 
the little woman for the last half dozen years, whether 
truly or untruly I am not prepared to say ; but it had 
not hitherto reached Archie Clavering; and now, on 
hearing it, he felt that he was becoming a participator in 
the deepest diplomatic secrets of Europe. 

* By George,’ said he, ‘ is she really ? ’ 

And his respect for the little woman rose a thousand 
per cent. 

‘ That ’s what she is,’ said Doodles, ‘ and it ’s a doosed 
fine thing for you, you know ! Of course you can make 
her safe, and that will be everything.’ 

Archie resolved at once that he would use the great 
advantage which chance and the ingenuity of his friend 
had thrown in his way; but that necessity of putting 
money in his purse was a sore grievance to him, and it 
occurred to him that it would be a grand thing if he 
could induce his brother to help him in this special matter. 
If he could only make Hugh see the immense advantage 
of an alliance with the Russian spy, Hugh could hardly 
avoid contributing to the expense, — of course on the 
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understanding that all such moneys were to be repaid 
when the Russian spy’s work had been brought to a 
successful result, Russian spy 1 There was in the very 
sound of the words something so charming that it almost 
made Archie in love with the outlay. A female Russian 
spy too ! Sophie Gordeloup ceitainly retained but very 
few of the charms of womanhood, nor had her presence 
as a lady affected Archie with any special pleasure ; but 
yet he felt infinitely more pleased with the affair than he 
would have been had she been a man-spy. The intrigue 
was deeper. His sense of delight in the mysterious 
wickedness of the thing was enhanced by an additional 
spice. It is not given to every man to employ the services 
of a pohtical Russian lady-spy in his love affairs ! As he 
thought of it in all ifs bearings, he felt that he was almost 
a TaUeyrand, or, at any rate, a Palmerston. 

Should he tell his brother ? If he could represent the 
matter in such a light to his brother as to induce Hugh to 
produce the funds for purchasing the spy’s services, the 
whole thing would be complete with a completeness that 
has rarely been equalled. But he doubted. Hugh was 
a hard man, — a hard, unimaginative man, and might 
possibly altogether refuse to believe in the Russian spy, 
Hugh believed in little but what he himself saw, and 
usually kept a very firm grasp upon his money. 

‘ That Madame Gordeloup is always with Julia,’ Archie 
said, trying the way, as it were, before he told his plan. 

‘ Of course she wiU help her brother’s views.’ 

‘ I’m not so sure of that. Some of these foreign women 
ain’t like other women at all. They go deeper ; — a doosed 
sight deeper.’ 

‘ Into men’s pockets, you mean.’ 

‘ They play a deep game altogether. What do you 
suppose she is, now ? ’ This question Archie asked in 
a whisper, bending his head forward towards his brother, 
though there was no one else in the carriage with them. 

‘ What she is ? A thief of some kind probably. I’ve 
no doubt she ’s up to any roguery.’ 

‘ She ’s a — Russian spy.’ 

* Oh, I’ve heard of that for the last dozen years. All 
the ugly old Frenchwomen in London are Russian spies, 
according to what people say : hut the Russifiro 
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how to use their money better than that. #11 they employ 
spies, they employ people who can spy something.’ 

Archie felt this to be cruel , — very cruel, but he said 
nothing further about it. His brother was stupid, pig- 
headed, obstinate, and quite unfitted by nature for affairs 
of intrigue. It was, alas? certain that his brother would 
provide no money for such a purpose as that he now 
projected ; but, thinking of tins, he found some 
consolation in the reflection that Hugh would not be 
a participator with him in his great secret. When he 
should have bought the Russian spy, he and Doodles 
would rejoice together in privacy without any third 
confederate. Triumviri might be very well ; Archie also 
had heard of triumviri; but two were company, and 
three were none. Thus he consoled Mmself when his pig- 
headed brother expressed his disbelief in the Russian 

spy- 

There was nothing more said between them in the rail- 
way carriage, and, as they parted at the door in Berkeley 
Square, Hugh swore to himself that this should be the 
last season in which he would harbour his brother in 
London. After this he must have a house of his own 
there, or have no house <it all. Then Archie went down 
to his club, and finally arranged with Doodles that the 
first visit to the spy should be made on the following 
moming. After much consultation it was agreed between 
them that the way should be paved by a diplomatic note. 
The diplomatic not© was therefore written by Doodles 
and copied by Archie. 

‘ Captain Clavering presents his compliments to Madam© 
Gordeloup, and proposes to oaU upon her to-morrow 
moming at twelve o’clock, if that hour will be convenient. 
Captain Clavering is desirous of consulting Madame 
Gordeloup on an affair of much importance.’ ‘ Consult 
me ! ’ said Sophie to herseK, when she got the letter. 

‘ For what sho^d he consult me ? It is that stupid man 
I saw with Julie. Ah, well; never mind. The stupid 
man shall come.’ The commissioner, therefore, who had 
taken the letter to Mount Street, returned to the club 
with a note in which Madame Gordeloup expressed her 
willingness to undergo the proposed interview. Archie 
felt that the letter, — a letter j&om a Russian spy addressed 
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positively to Mpiself , — gave him already diplomatic rank 
and he kept it as a treasure in his breast-coat pocket. 

It then became necessary that he and his friend shoulc 
discuss the manner m which the spy should be managed. 
Doodles had his misgivings that Archie would be awkward, 
and almost angered his friend ^by the repetition of his 
cautions. ‘ You mustn’t chuck your money at her head, 
you know,’ said Doodles. 

‘ Of course not ; but when the time comes I shall sHp 
the notes into her hand, — with a little pressure perhaps.’ 

‘ It would be better to leave them near her on the 
table.’ 

‘ Do you think so ? ’ 

‘ Oh, yes ; a great deal. It ’s always done in that way.’ 

* But perhaps sh^ wouldn’t see them, — or wouldn’t 
know where they came from.’ 

‘ Let her alone for that.’ 

* But I must make her understand what I want of her, — 

in return, you know. I am’t going to give her twenty 
pounds for nothmg.’ • 

‘ You must explain that at first ; tell her that you 
expect her aid, and that she will find you a grateful 
friend, — a grateful friend, say^ — ^mind you remember 
that.’ 

‘ Yes ; I’ll remember that. I suppose it would be as 
good a way as any.’ 

‘ It ’s the only way, unless you want her to ring for the 
servant to kick you out of the house. It ’s as well under- 
stood as A B C, among the people who do these thmgs. 
I should say take jewellery mstead of money if she were 
anything but a Eussian spy ; but they understand the 
thing so well, that you may go farther with them than 
with others.’ 

Archie’s admiration for Sophie became still higher as he 
heard this. ‘ I do like people,’ said he, ‘ who understand 
what ’s what, and no mistake.’ 

‘ But even with her you must be very careful.’ 

‘ Oh, yes ; that ’s a matter of course.’ 

‘ When I was declaring for the last time that she would 
find me a grateful friend, just at the word grateful, I would 
put down the four fivers on the table, smoothing them 
with my hand like that.’ Then Doodles acted the part, 
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putting a great deal of emphasis on thfe word grateful, 
as he went through the smoothing ceremony with two or 
three sheets of club notepaper. ‘ That ’s your game, you 
may be sure. If you put them into her hand she may 
feel herself obliged to pretend to be angry ; but she can’t 
be angry simply because you put your money on her 
table. Do you see that, old fellow ? ’ Archie declared 
that he did see it very plainly. ‘ If she does not choose 
to undertake the job, she’d merely have to tell you that 
you have left something behind you.’ 

‘ But there ’s no fear of that, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ I can’t say. Her hands may be fuU, you know, or she 
may think you don’t go high enough.’ 

‘ But I mean to tip her again, of course.’ 

* Again I I should think so. I sd^ppose she must have 
about a couple of hundred before the end of next month 
if she ’s to do any good. After a bit you’d be able to 
explain that she shad have a sum down when the marriage 
has come oS.’ 

‘ She won’t take the mOney and do nothing ; wid she ? * 

* Oh, no ; they never seU you like that. It would spoil 
their own business if they were to play that game. If you 
can make it worth her While, she’d do the work for you. 
But you must be careful ; — do remember that.’ Archie 
shook his head, almost in anger, and then went home for 
his night’s rest. 

On the next morning he dressed himself in his best, and 
presented himself at the door in Mount Street exactly as 
the clock struck twelve. He had an idea that these 
people were very punctilious as to time. Who could say 
but that the French ambassador might have an appoint- 
ment with Madame Gordeloup at half-past one, — or 
perhaps some emissary from the Pope ! He had resolved 
that he would not take his left glove oS his hand, and he 
had thrust the notes in under the palm of his glove, 
thinking he could get at them easier from there, should 
they be wanted in a moment, than he could do from his 
waistcoat pocket. He knocked at the door, knowing that 
he trembled as he did so, and felt considerable relief when 
he found himself to be alone in the room to which he 
was shown. He knew that men conversant with intrigues 
always go to work with their eyes open, and, therefore. 
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at once he beghn to look about him. Could he not put 
the money into some convenient hiding-place, — ^now at 
once ? There, in one comer, was the spot in which she 
would seat herself upon the sofa. He saw plainly enough, 
as with the eye of a Talleyrand,^the marks thereon of her 
constant sitting. So he seized the moment to place a chair 
suitable for himself, and cleared a few inches on the table 
near to it, for the smoothing of the bank-notes, — ^feeling, 
while so employed, that he was doing great things. He 
had almost made up his mind to slip one note between 
the pages of a book, not with any well-defined plan as to 
the utfiity of such a measure, but because it seemed to be 
such a diplomatic thing to do ! But while this grand idea 
was stiH flashing backwards and forwards across his brain 
the door opened, anS he found himself in the presence of — 
the Russian spy. 

He at once saw that the Russian spy was very dirty, 
and that she wore a nightcap, but he hked her the better 
on that account. A female Russian spy should, he felt, 
differ much in her attire from either women. If possible, 
she should be arrayed m diamonds, and pearl ear-drops, 
with as little else upon her as might be ; but failing that 
costume, which might be regaJlded as the appropriate 
evening spy costume, — a tumbled nightcap, and a dirty 
white wrapper, old cloth slippers, and objectionable 
stockings were just what they should be. 

‘ Ah ! ’ said the lady, ‘ you are Captain Clavering. Yes, 
I remember.’ 

‘ I am Captain Clavering. I had the honour of meeting 
you at Lady Ongar’s.’ 

* And now you wish to consult me on an affair of great 
importance. Very well. You may consult me. Will you 
sit down — ^there.’ And Madame Gordeloup indicated to 
him a chair just opposite to herself, and far removed from 
that convenient spot which Archie had prepared for the 
smoothing of the bank-notes. Hear to the place now 
assigned to him there was no table whatever, and he felt 
that he would in that position be so completely raked by 
the fire of her keen eyes, that he would not be able to 
carry on his battle upon good terms. In spite, therefore, 
of the lady’s very plain instructions, he made an attempt 
to take possession of the chair which he had himself 
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placed ; but it was an ineffectual atteulpt, for tbe spy 
was very peremptory with him. ‘ There, Captain Claver- 
ing ; there ; there ; you will he best there.* Then he did 
as he was bid, and seated himself, as it were, quite out at 
sea, with nothing but ocean of carpet around him, 
and with no possibility of manipulating his notes except 
under the raMng fire of those terribly sharp eyes. ‘ And 
now,’ said Madame Gordeloup, ‘you can commence to 
consult me. What is the business ? ’ 

Ah ; what was the business ? That was now the 
diffictdty ? In discussing the proper way of tendering the 
bank-notes, I fear the two captains had forgotten the 
nicest point of the whole negotiation. How was he to 
tell her what it was that he wanted to do himself, and 
what that she was to be required ^to do for him ? It 
behoved him above aU things not to be awkward ! That he 
remembered. But how not to be awkward ? ‘ Well ! ’ she 
said ; and there was something almost of crossness in her 
tone. Her time, no doubt, was valuable. The French 
ambassador might even now be coming. ‘ Well ? ’ 

‘ I think, Madame Gordeloup, you know my brother’s 
sister-in-law, Lady Ongar ? ’ 

‘ What, JuHe ? Of cdurse I know Julie. Julie and I 
are dear friends.* 

‘ So I supposed. That is the reason why I have come 
to you.’ 

‘WeU;— weU;— weU?’ 

‘ Lady Ongar is a person whom I have known for a long 
time, and for whom I have a great, — ^I may say a very 
deep regard.’ 

‘ Ah ! yes. What a jointure she has I and what a park ! 
Thousands and thousands of pounds, — and so beautiful I If 
I was a man I should have a very deep regard too. Yes.* 

‘ A most beautiful creature ; — ^is she not ? * 

‘ Ah ; if you had seen her in Florence, as I used to 
see her, in the long summer evenings ! Her lovely hair 
was all loose to the wind, and she would sit hour after 
hour looking, oh, at the stars ! Have you seen the stars 
in Italy ? * 

Captain davering couldn’t say that he had, but he had 
seen them uncommon bright in Norway, when he had 
been fishing there. 
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‘ Or the modn ? ’ continued Sophie, not regarding his 
> that is to live ! And he, her husband, the 
nch lord, he was dying,— in a little room just inside, von 
know. It was very melancholy, Captam Clavering. But 
when she was lootog at the ^oon, with her hair aU 
tohevelled, and Sophie put her hands up to her own 
toty mghtcap, she was just like a Magdalen: yes, just 
the same just the same.’ ’ J 

The exact strength of the picture and the nature of the 
comparison ^aw were perhaps lost upon Archie; and 
indeed, Sophie herself probably trusted more to the tone 
of her words, than to any idea which they contained • 
but their tone was perfect, and she felt that if anything 
eoMd make him talk, he would talk now. 

Dear me ! you 5on’t say so. I have always admired 
her very much, Madame Gordeloup.’ 

The French ambassador was probably in the next street 
already, and if Archie was to tell his tale at aU he must 
do it now. 

‘ You will keep my secret if I teU it you ? ’ he asked. 

Is it me you ask that ? Did you ever hear of me that 
1 teU a gentleman’s secret? I 'think not. If you have 
a secret, and will trust me, that will be good ; if you will 
not trust me,— that will be good also.’ 

here^’^ ^ I ^ave come 

I ?m not a httle girl. You need 
not be bashful. Two and two make four. I know that, 
^ut some people want them to make five. I know that 
too. bo speak out what you have to say.’ 

^‘I am gomg to ask Lady Ongar to — to — ^to — many 

hJ “deed ; idth all the thousands of pounds and the 
beautiful park ! But the beautiful hair is^more than Si 
the thousands of pounds. Is it not so ? ’ 

‘ A SO together, you know.’ 

whi^JoSy^u tie r ‘ separated, 

question, 

nd ArcMe, had he at all understood her character, might 
at once have put himself on a pleasant f ootmg with her ; 
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but be was still confused and ill at ease, anfi only muttered 
sometliing about the truth of his love for Juba. 

* And you want to get her to marry you ? * 

‘ Yes ; that ’s just it.’ 

‘ And you want me to help you ? * 

‘ That ’s just it agam.’* 

‘ Well ? ’ 

‘ Upon my word, if you’ll stick to me, you know, and 
see me through it, and all that kmd of thing, you’ll find 
in me a most grateful friend ; — ^indeed, a most grateful 
friend,’ And Archie, as from bis position he was debarred 
from attempting the smoothing process, began to work 
with his right forefinger under the glove on Ms left hand. 

‘ What have you got there ? ’ said Madame Gordeloup, 
lookmg at him with all her eyes. • 

Captain Clavering instantly discontinued the work with 
his finger, and became terribly confused. Her voice on 
asking the question had become very sharp ; and it 
seemed to him that if he brought out his money in that 
awkward, barefaced way*which now seemed to be neces- 
sary, she would display all the wrath of wMch a Russian 
spy could be capable. Would it not be better that he 
should let the money rest for the present, and trust to 
his promise of gratitude ? Ah, how he wished that he 
had slipped at any rate one note between the pages of 
a book ! 

‘ What have you got there ? ’ she demanded again, very 
sharply. 

‘ Oh, notMng.’ 

‘ It IS not nothing. What have you got there ? If you 
have got nothmg, take off your glove. Come.’ 

Captain Clavering became very red in the face, and was 
altogether at a loss what to say or do. ‘ Is it money you 
have got there ? ’ she asked. ‘ Let me see how much. 
Come.’ 

‘ It is just a few bank-notes I put in here to be handy,’ 
he said. 

‘ Ah ; that is very handy, certainly. I never saw that 
custom before. Let me look.’ Then she took his hand, 
and with her own hooked finger clawed out the notes. 

* Ah I five, ten, fifteen, twenty pounds. Twenty pounds 
is not a great deal, but it is very mce to have even that 
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always handy. I was wanting so much money as that 
myself ; perhaps you will make it handy to me ? ’ 

‘ Upon my word I shall be most happy. Hothing on 
earth would give me more pleasure.’ 

‘ Eifty pounds would give me more pleasure ; just 
twice as much pleasure.’ Archie had begun to rejoice 
greatly at the safe disposition of the money, and to think 
how excellently well this spy did her busmess ; but now 
there came upon him suddenly an idea that spies perhaps 
might do their business too well. ‘ Twenty pounds in this 
country goes a very httle way ; you are all so rich,’ said 
the spy. 

* By George, I ain’t. I ain’t rich, indeed.’ 

‘ But you mean to be — with Juhe’s money ? * 

* Oh — ah — yes ; find you ought to know, Madame 
Gordeloup, that I am now the heir to the family estate 
and title.’ 

* Yes ; the poor little baby is dead, in spite of the piUs 
and the powders, the daisies and the buttercups I Poor 
little baby 1 I had a baby of «>my own once, and that 
died also.’ Whereupon Madame Gordeloup, putting up 
her hand to her eyes, wiped away a real tear with the 
bank-notes which she still heldj» ‘ And I am to remind 
Juhe that you will be the heir ? ’ 

‘ She will know all about that already.’ 

‘ But I will tell her. It will be something to say, at any 
rate, — and that, perhaps, will be the difficulty.’ 

‘ Just so ! I didn’t look at it in that hght before.* 

* And am I to propose it to her first ? ’ 

‘ Well ; I don’t know. Perhaps as you are so clever, 
it might be as well.* 

* ifiid at once ? ’ 

‘ Yes, certainly ; at once. You see, Madame Gordeloup, 
there may be so many buzzing about her.’ 

‘ Exactly ; and some of them perhaps will have more 
than twenty pounds handy. Some will buzz better than 
that.’ 

‘ Of course I didn’t mean that for anything more than 
just a little compliment to begin with.’ 

‘ Oh, ah ; just a little comphment for beginning. And 
when will it be making a progress and gomg on ? * 

‘ Making a progress ? ’ 
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‘ Yes ; when will the compliment become a little 
bigger ? Twenty pounds I Oh 1 it ’s just for a few gloves, 
you know ; nothing more.’ 

‘ Nothing more than that, of course,’ said poor Archie. 

* Well ; when will the compliment grow bigger ? Let 
me see. Julie has seven thousands of poimds, what you 
call, per annum. And have you seen that beautiful park ? 
Oh \ And if you can make her to look at the moon with 
her hair down, — oh I When wiU that compliment grow 
bigger ? Twenty pounds 1 I am ashamed, you know.’ 

* When will you see her, Madame Gordeloup ? ’ 

‘ See her ! I see her every day, always. I will be there 
to-day, and to-morrow, and the next day.’ 

* You might say a word then at once, — ^this afternoon.* 

‘ What ! for twenty pounds ! Seven thousands of 

pounds per annum ; and you give me twenty pounds I 
Fie, Captain Clavering. It is only just for me to speak 
to you, — ^this ! That is all. Come ; when will you bring 
me fifty ? ’ 

‘ By George, — ^fifty ! ’ • 

‘ Yes, fifty ; — ^for another beginning. What ; seven 
thousands of pounds per annum, and make difficulty for 
fifty pounds ! You have a handy way with your glove. 
Will you come with fifty pounds to-morrow ? ’ ^ohie, 
with the drops of perspiration standing on his brow, and 
now desirous of getting out again into the street, promised 
that he would come again on the following day with the 
required sum. 

‘ Just for another beginning ! And now, good-morning. 
Captain Clavering. I will do my possible with Julie. 
JuHe is very fond of me, and I think you have been right 
in coming here. But twenty pounds was too little, even 
for a beginning.’ Mercenary wretch; himgry, greedy, 
ill-conditioned woman, — altogether of the harpy breed I 
As Archie Clavering looked into her grey eyes, and saw 
there her greed and her hunger, his flesh crept upon his 
bones. Should he not succeed with Julia, how much 
would this excellent lady cost him ? 

As soon as he was gone the excellent lady made an 
intolerable grimace, shaking herself and shrugging her 
shoulders, and wal^g up and down the room with her 
dirty wrapper held close round her. ‘ Bah,’ she said. 
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‘ Bah 1 ’ And vis she thought of the heavy stupidity of 
her late visitor she shrugged herself and shook herself 
again violently, and clutched up her robe still more 
closely. * Bah ! ’ It was intolerable to her that a man 
should be such a fool, even though she was to make money 
by him. And then, that such L man should conceive it 
to be possible that he should become the husband of a 
woman with seven thousand pounds a year ! Bah 1 

Archie, as he walked away from Mount Street, found 
it difficult to create a triumphant feeling withm Ms own 
bosom. He had been awkward, slow, and embarrassed, 
and the spy had been too much for him. He was quite 
aware of that, and he was aware also that even the 
sagacious Hooves had been wrong. There had, at any 
rate, been no necesarity for making a difficulty about the 
money. The Russian spy had known her business too 
well to raise troublesome scruples on that point. That 
she was very good at her trade he was prepared to acknow- 
ledge ; but a fear came upon Mm that he would find the 
article too costly for his own purposes. He remembered 
the determined tone in wMch she had demanded the fifty 
pounds merely as a further beginning. 

And then he could not but reflect how much had been 
said at the interview about money, — about money for her, 
and how very little had been said as to the assistance to 
be given, — as to the return to be made for the money. 
No plan had been laid down, no times fixed, no facilities 
for making love suggested to him. He had simply paid 
over Ms twenty pounds, and been desired to bring another 
fifty. The other fifty he was to take to Mount Street on 
the morrow. What if she were to require fifty pounds 
every day, and declare that she could not stir in the 
matter for less ? Doodles, no doubt, had told him that 
these first-class Russian spies did well the work for wMch 
they were paid ; and no doubt, if paid according to her 
own tariff, Madame Gordeloup would work well for Mm ; 
but such a tariff as that was altogether beyond Ms means 1 
It would be imperatively necessary that he should come 
to some distinct settlement with her as to price. The 
twenty pounds, of course, were gone ; but would it not 
be better that he should come to some final understanding 
with her before he gave her the further fifty ? But then, 
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as he thought of this, he was aware thdt she was too 
clever to allow Mm to do as he desired. If he went into 
that room with the fifty pounds in his pockets, or in Ms 
glove, or indeed, anywhere about his person, she would 
have it from-Mm, let Ms own resolution to make a previous 
bargain be what it miglJb. His respect for the woman 
rose almost to veneration, but with the veneration was 
mixed a strong feehng of fear. 

But, in spite of all tMs, he did venture to triumph 
a little when he met Doodles at the club. He had employed 
the Russian spy, and had paid her twenty pounds, and 
was enrolled in the corps of diplomatic and mysterious 
personages who do their work by mysterious agencies. 
He did not tell Doodles anything about the glove, or the 
way in wMch the money was taken f*>m Mm ; but he did 
say that he was to see the spy again to-morrow, and that 
he intended to take with him another present of fifty 
pounds. 

* By George, Clavvy, you are going it I ’ said Doodles, 
in a voice that was delightfully envious to the ears of 
Captain ArcMe. When he heard that envious tone he felt 
that he was entitled to be triumphant. 


CHAPTER XXV 

WHAT WOULD MEH SAY OF YOU? 

‘Harry, tell me the truth — ^tell me aH the truth.’ 
Harry Clavering was thus greeted when, in obedience to 
the summons from Lady Ongar, he went to her almost 
immediately on his return to London. 

It will be remembered that he had remained at Clavering 
some days after the departure of Hugh and Archie, lacking 
the courage to face his misfortunes boldly. But though 
Ms delay had been cowardly, it had not been easy to him 
to be a coward. He despised himself for not having 
written with warm full-expressed affection to Florence 
and with honest clear truth to Julia. Half his misery rose 
fipom this feeling of self-abasement, and from the conscious- 
neas that he was weak, — ^piteously weak, exactly in that 
wMch he had often boasted to himself that he was strong. 
a52 K 
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But such inward boastings are not altogether bad. They 
preserve men from succumbmg, and make at any rate 
some attempt to realize themselves. The man who tells 
himself that he is brave will struggle much before he 
flies ; but the man who never does so tell himself will 
find flying easy unless his heai^ be of nature very high. 
Now had come the moment either for flying or not flying ; 
and Harry, swearing that he would stand his ground, 
resolutely took his hat and gloves, and made his way to 
Bolton Street with a sore heart. 

But as he went he could not keep himself from arguing 
the matter within his own breast. He knew what was his 
duty. It was his duty to stick to Florence, not only with 
his word and his hand, but with his heart. It was his duty 
to tell Lady Ongar l^at not only his word was at Stratton, 
but his heart also, and to ask her pardon for the wrong 
that he had done her by that caress. For some ten 
mmutes as he walked through the streets his resolve was 
strong to do this manifest duty ; but, gradually, as he 
thought of that caress, as he thought of the difeculties 
of the coming interview, as he thought of Julia’s high- 
toned beauty, — ^perhaps something also of her wealth and 
birth, — ^and more strongly still as he thought of her love 
for him, false, treacherous, selfish arguments oflered 
themselves to his mind, — arguments which he knew to be 
false and selfish. Which of them did he love ? Could it 
be right for him to give his hand without his heart ? 
Could it really be good for Florence, — ^poor injured 
Florence, — that she should be taken by a man who had 
ceased to regard her more than aU other women ? Were 
he to marry her now, would not that deceit be worse than 
the other deceit ? Or, rather, would not that he deceitful, 
whereas the other course would simply be unfortunate, — 
unfortunate through circumstances for which he was 
blameless ? Damnable arguments ! False, cowardly logic, 
by which aU male jilts seek to excuse their own treachery 
to themselves and to others ! 

Thus during the second ten minutes of his walk his 
hue of conduct became less plain to him, and as he entered 
Piccadilly he was racked with doubts. But instead of 
settling them in his mmd he unconsciously allowed himself 
to dwell upon the words with which he would seek to 
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excuse his treachery to Florence. He tlj>ngh.t how he 
would tell her, — not to her face with spoken words, for 
that he could not do, — ^but with written skill, that he was 
unworthy of her goodness, that his love for her had fallen 
off through his own unworthiness, and had returned to one 
who was in all respects l6%s perfect than she, but who in 
old days, as she well knew, had been his first love. Yes I 
he would say all this, and Julia, let her anger be what it 
might, should know that he had said it. As he planned 
this, there came to him a little comfort, for he thought 
there was something grand in such a resolution. Yes; 
he would do that, even though he should lose Jufia also. 

Miserable clap-trap ! He knew in his heart that all his 
logic was false, and his arguments baseless. Cease to love 
Florence Burton ! He had not ceas%i to love her, nor is 
the heart of any man made so like a weathercock that it 
needs must turn itself hither and thither, as the wind 
directs, and be altogether beyond the man’s control. For 
Harry, with all his faults, and in spite of his present 
falseness, was a man. No man ceases to love without 
a cause. No man need cease to love without a cause. 
A man may maintain his love, and nourish it, and keep it 
warm by honest manly (^ort, as he may his probity, his 
courage, or his honour. It was not that he had ceased to 
love Florence ; but that the glare of the candle had been 
too bright for him, and he had scorched his wiugs. After 
all, as to that embrace of which he had thought so much, 
and the memory of which was so sweet to him and so 
bitter, — ^it had simply been an accident. Thus, writing 
in his mmd that letter to Florence which he knew, if he 
were an honest man, he would never allow himself to write, 
he reached Lady Ongar’s door without having arranged 
for himself any special line of conduct. 

We must return for a moment to the fact that Hugh and 
Archie had returned to town before Harry Clavering. 
How Archie had been engaged on great doings, the reader, 
I hope, will remember ; and he may as well he informed 
here that the fifty pounds were duly taken to Mount 
Street, and were extracted from him by the spy without 
much difficulty. I do not know that Archie in return 
obtained any immediate aid or valuable information from 
Sophie Gordeloup ; but Sophie did obtain some informa- 
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tion from him \wMcJi she found herself able to nse for her 
own purposes. As his position with reference to love and 
marriage was being discussed, and the position also of the 
divine Julia, Sophie hinted her fear of another Clavering 
lover. What id Archie think of his Cousin Harry ? 
‘ Why ; he ’s engaged to anothe/ girl,’ said Archie, openmg 
wide his eyes and his mouth, and becoming very free with 
his information. This was a matter to which Sophie 
found it worth while to attend, and she soon learned foom 
Archie all that Archie knew about Elorence Burton. And 
this was all that could be known. Ho secret had been 
made in the family of Harry’s engagement. Archie told 
his fair assistant that Miss Burton had been received at 
Clavermg Park openly as Harry’s future wife, and, ‘ by 
Jove, you know, he oen’t be coming it with Julia after that, 
you know.’ Sophie made a little grimace, but did not say 
much. She, remembering that she had caught Lady 
Ongar in Harry’s arms, thought that, ‘ by Jove,’ he might 
be coming it with Julia, even after Miss Burton’s reception 
at Clavermg Park. Then, too, she remembered some few 
words that had passed between her and her dear Julia 
after Harry’s departure on the evening of the embrace, 
and perceived that Julia was in ignorance of the very 
existence of Florence Burton, even though Florence had 
been received at the Park. This was information worth 
havmg, — ^information to be used I Her respect for Harry 
rose immeasurably. She had not given him credit for 
so much audacity, so much gallantry, and so much skill. 
She had thought him to be a pigheaded Clavermg, like 
the rest of them. He was not pigheaded ; he was a. 
promising young man; she could have liked him and 
perhaps aided him, — only that he had shown so strong 
a determination to have nothing to do with her. Therefore 
the information should be used ; — and it was used. 

The reader will now understand what was the truth 
which Lady Ongar demanded from Harry Gavering. 

‘ Harry, tell me the truth ; tell me all the truth.’ She had 
come forward to meet him in the middle of the room when 
she spoke these words, and stood looking him in the face, 
not having given him her hand. 

‘ What truth 1 * said Harry. ‘ Have I ever told you a 
lie ? ’ But he knew well what was the truth required of him. 
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* Lies can be acted as well as told. Harry, tell me all 
at once. Who is Florence Burton; wbo and wbat ? ’ Sb.e 
knew it all, then, and things had settled themselves for 
him without the necessity of any action on his part. It 
was odd enough that she |hould not have learned it before, 
but at any rate she knew it now. And it was well that she 
should have been told ; — only how was he to excuse himself 
for that embrace ? ‘ At any rate speak to me,’ she said, 
standing quite erect, and looking as a Juno might have 
looked. ‘ You will acknowledge at least that I have a 
right to ask the question. Who is this Florence Burton ? ’ 

‘ She is the daughter of Mr, Burton of Stratton.’ 

‘ And is that all that you can tell me ? Come, Harry, be 
braver than that. I was not such a coward once with you. 
Are you engaged to marry her ? ’ * 

‘ Yes, Lady Ongar, I am.’ 

‘ Then you have had your revenge on me, and now we 
are quits.’ So saying, she stepped back from the middle 
of the room, and sat herself down on her accustomed seat. 
He was left there standing, and it seemed as though she 
intended to take no further notice of him. He might go 
if he pleased, and there would be an end of it all. The 
difficidty would be over*, and he might at once write to 
Florence in what language he liked. It would simply be 
a little episode in his life, and his escape would not have 
been arduous. 

But he could not go from her in that way. He could not 
bring himseh to leave the room without some further word. 
She had spoken of revenge. Was it not incumbent on him 
to explain to her that there had been no revenge ; that he 
had loved, and suffered, and forgiven without one thought 
of anger; — and that then he had unfortunately loved 
again ? Must he not find some words in which to tell her 
that she had been the hght, and he simply the poor moth 
that had burned his wings ? 

‘ No, Lady Ongar,* said he, * there has been no revenge.’ 

‘ We will call it justice, if you please. At any rate I do 
not mean to complain.’ 

‘ If you ever injured me ^ he began. 

* I did injure you,’ said she, sharply. 

‘ If you ever injured me, I forgave you freely.’ 

* I did injure you ’ As she spoke she rose again 
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from her seat," showmg how impossible to her was that 
tranquillity wiEuch she had attempted to maintam. ‘ I did 
injure you, but the injury came to you early in life, and 
sat lightly on you. Within a few months you had learned 
to love this young lady at th^ place you went to, — ^the 
first young lady you saw ! I had not done you much 
harm, Harry. But that which you have done me, cannot 
be undone.’ 

‘ Julia,’ he said, coming up to her. 

‘ Ho ; not Juha. When you were here before I asked 
you to call me so, hoping, longing, believing, — doing more, 
so much more than I could have done, but that I thought 
my love might now be of service to you. You do not thmk 
that I had heard of this then ? ’ 

‘ Oh, no.’ ^ 

‘ No. It is odd that I should not have known it, as 
I now hear that she was at my sister’s house ,* but all 
others have not been silent as you have been. We are 
qmts, Harry ; that is all that I have to say. We are quits 
now.’ 

‘ I have intended to be true to you ; — to you and to 
her.’ 

‘ Were you true when you adted as you did the other 
night ? ’ He could not explain to her how greatly he had 
been tempted. ‘ Were you true when you held me in your 
arms as that woman came in ? Had you not made me 
think that I might glory m loving you, and that I might 
show her that I scorned her when she thought to promise 
me her secrecy ; — ^her secrecy, as though I were ashamed 
of what she had seem I was not ashamed, — ^not then. 
Had all the world known it, I should not have been 
ashamed. “ I have loved him long,” I should have said, 

and him only. He is to be my husband, and now at last 
I need not be ashamed.” ’ So much she spoke, standing 
up, looking at him with firm face, and uttering her 
syllables with a quick clear voice ; but at the last word 
there came a quiver in her tone, and the strength of her 
countenance quailed, and there was a tear which made 
dim her eye, and she knew that she could no longer stand 
before him. She endeavoured to seat herself with com- 
posure ; but the attempt failed, and as she fell back upon 
the sofa he just heard the sob which had cost her so 
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great and vain an effort to restrain. In an distant he was 
kneeling at her feet, and grasping at the hand with which 
she was hiding her face. ‘ Julia,’ he said, ‘ look at me ; 
let us at any rate understand each other at last.’ 

‘ Ho, Harry ; there must be no more such knowledge, — 
no more such understanding. You must go from me, and 
come here no more. Had it not been for that other night, 
I would still have endeavoured to regard you as a friend. 
But I have no right to such friendship. I have smned and 
gone astray, and am a thing vile and polluted. I sold 
myseK, as a beast is sold, and men have treated me as 
I treated myseK.’ 

‘ Have I treated you so ? ’ 

* Yes, Harry ; you, you. How did you treat me when 
you took me in your arms and kifsed me, — ^knowing, 
knowing that I was not to be your wKe ? 0 God, I have 
smned ! I have sinned, and I am punished.’ 

* Ho, no,’ said he, rising from his knees, ‘ it was not as 
you say.’ 

‘ Then how was it, sir ?• Is it thus that you treat othear 
women ; — ^your friends, those to whom you declare friend- 
ship ? What did you mean me to think ? ’ 

‘ That I loved you.’ • 

‘ Yes ; with a love that should complete my disgrace, — 
that should finish my degradation. But I had not heard 
of this Florence Burton ; and, Harry, that night I was so 
happy in my bed ! And in that next week when you were 
down there for that sad ceremony, I was happy here, 
happy and proud. Yes, Harry, I was so proud when 
I thought that you still loved me, — Gloved me in spite of 
my past sin, — ^that I almost forgot that I was polluted. 
You have made me remember it, and I shaU not forget 
it again.’ 

It would have been better for him had he gone away at 
once. How he was sitting in a chair sobbing violently, 
and pressing away the tears from his cheeks with ins 
hands. How could he make her understand that he had 
intended no insult when he embraced her ? Was it not 
incumbent on him to teU her that the wrong he then did 
was done to Florence Burton, and not to her ? But his 
agony was too much for him at present, and he could find 
no words in which to speak to her. 
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‘ I said to :byseH that you would come when the 
funeral was over, and I wept for poor Hermy as I thought 
that my lot was so much happier than hers. But people 
have what they deserve, and Hermy, who has done no 
such wrong as I have done, is nop crushed as I am crushed. 
It was just, Harry, that the punishment should come from 
you, but it has come very heavily.’ 

‘ Julia, it was not meant to be so.* 

* WeU ; we will let that pass. I cannot unsay, Harry, 
all that I have said ; — ^ali that I did not say, but which you 
must have thought and known when you were here last. 
I cannot bid you beheve that I do not— love you.’ 

‘ Not more tenderly or truly than I love you.’ 

‘ Nay, Harry, your love to me can be neither true nor 
tender, — nor will I jfermit it to be offered to me. You do 
not think I would rob that girl of what is hers ? Mine for 
you may be both tender and true ; but, alas, truth has 
come to me when it can avail me no longer.’ 

* Julia, if you will say that you love me, it shall avail 
you.’ 

‘ In saying that, you are continuing to ill-treat me. 
Listen to me now. I hardly know when it began, for, at 
first, I did not expect that you ’ff'ould forgive me and let 
me be dear to you as I used to be ; but as you sat here, 
looking up into my face in the old way, it came on me 
gradually, — ^the feeling that it might be so ; and I told 
myself that if you would take me I might be of service to 
you, and I thought that I might forgive myself at last 
for possessing this money if I could throw it into your lap, 
so that you might thrive with it in the world ; and I said 
to myself that it might be well to wait awhile, till I should 
see whether you really loved me; but then came that 
burst of passion, and though I knew that you were wrong, 
I was proud to feel that I was still so dear to you. It is 
all over. We understand each other at last, and you may 
go. There is nothing to be forgiven between us.’ 

He had now resolved that Florence must go by the board. 
If Juba would still take him she should be bis wife, and he 
would face Florence and aU the Burtons, and his own 
family, and all the world in the matter of his treachery. 
What would he care what the world might say ? Hia 
treachery to Florence was a thing completed. Now, at 
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tMs moment, lie felt himself to be so de/oted to Julia as 
to make Imn regard bis engagement to Elorence as one 
which must, at all hazards, be renounced. He thought 
of his mother’s sorrow, of his father’s scorn, — of the dismay 
with which Fanny woul(| hear concerning him a tale which 
she would believe to be so impossible; he thought of 
Theodore Burton, and the deep, unquenchable anger of 
which that brother was capable, and of Cecilia and her 
outraged kindness ; he thought of the infamy which would 
be attached to him, and resolved that he must bear it all. 
Even if his own heart did not move him so to act, how 
could he hinder himself from giving comfort and happiness 
to this woman who was before him ? Injury, wrong, and 
broken-hearted wretchedness, he could not prevent ; but, 
therefore, this part was as open to htm as the other. Men 
would say that he had done this for Lady Ongar’s money ; 
and the indignation with which he was able to regard this 
false accusation, — ^for his mind declared such accusation 
to be damnably false, — ga,ve him some comfort. People 
might say of him what t^ey pleased. He was about to do 
the best within his power. Bad, alas, was the best, but it 
was of no avail now to think of that. 

‘ Julia,’ he said, ‘ between us at least there shall be 
nothing to be forgiven,’ 

‘ There is nothing,’ said she. 

* And there shall be no broken love. I am true to you 
now, — as ever.’ 

‘ And what, then, of your truth to Miss Florence 
Burton ? ’ 

‘ It will not be for you to rebuke me with that. We 
have both of us played our game badly, but not for that 
reason need we both be ruined and broken-hearted. In 
your folly you thought that wealth was better than love ; 
and I, in my foUy, — I thought that one love blighted 
might be mended by another. When I asked Miss Burton 
to be my wife you were the wife of another man. Now 
that you are free again I cannot marry Miss Burton.’ 

‘ You must marry her, Harry.’ 

‘ There shall be no must m such a case. You do not 
know her, and caimot understand how good, how perfect 
she is. She is too good to take a hand without a heart.’ 

‘ And what would men say of you ? ’ 
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‘I must beat wbat men say. I do not suppose that 
I shall be all happy, — ^not even with your love. When 
things have once gone wrong they cannot be mended 
without showing the patches. But yet men stay the hand 
of ruin for a while, tmkermg here and putting in a nail 
there, stitching and cobbling ; ^ and so things are kept 
together. It must be so for you and me. Give me your 
hand, duha, for I have never deceived you, and you need 
not fear that I shall do so now. Give me your hand, and 
say that you will be my wife.’ 

‘No, Harry; not your wife. I do not, as you say, 
know that perfect girl, but I will not rob one that is so 
good.’ 

‘ You are bound to me, Julia. You must do as I bid 
you. You have toi<^ me that you love me ; and I have 
told you, — ^and I tell you now, that I love none other as I 
love you; — ^have never loved any other as I have loved 
you. Give me your hand ’ Then, coming to her, he took 
her hand, while she sat with her face averted from him. 

* Tell me that you will be my wife.’ But she would not 
say the words. She was less selfish than he, and was 
thinking, — ^was trying to think what might be best for 
them all, but, above all, what «night be best for him. 

‘ Speak to me,’ he said, ‘ and acknowledge that you 
wronged me when you thought that the expression of my 
love was an insult to you.’ 

‘ It is easy to say, speak. What shall I say ? * 

‘ Say that you mil be my wife.’ 

‘No, — I will not say it.’ She rose again from her 
chair, and took her hand away from him. ‘ I will not say 
it. Go now and think over aU that you have done ; and 
I also will think of it. God help me. What evil comes, 
when evil has been done ! But, Harry, I understand you 
now, and I at least will blame you no more. Go and see 
Florence Burton ; and if, when you see her, you find that 
you can love her, take her to your heart, and be true to her. 
You shall never hear another reproach from me. Go now, 
go ; there is nothing more to be said.’ 

He paused a moment as though he were going to speak, 
but he left the room without another word. As he went 
along the passage and turned on the stairs he saw her 
standing at the door of the room, looking at him, and it 
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seemed that her eyes were imploring him m be true to her 
in spite of the words that she had spoken. ‘ And I will be 
true to her,’ he said to himself. ‘ She was the first that 
I ever loved, and I will be true to her.’ 

He went out, and for an hour or two wandered about 
the town, hardly knowiSg whither his steps were taking 
him. There had been a tragic seriousness in what had 
occurred to him this evening, which seemed to cover him 
with care, and make him feel that his youth was gone from 
him. At any former period of his life his ears would have 
tingled with pride to hear such a woman as Lady Ongar 
speak of her love for him in such terms as she had used ; 
but there was no room now for pride in his bosom. Now 
at least he thought nothing of her wealth or rank. He 
thought of her as a woman betwe€*i whom and himself 
there existed so strong a passion as to make it impossible 
that he should marry another, even though his duty 
plainly required it. The grace and graciousness of his life 
were over ; but love still remained to him, and of that he 
must make the most. All others whom he regarded would 
revile him, and now he must live for this woman alone. 
She had said that she had injured him. Yes, indeed, she 
had injured him ! She had robbed him of his high char- 
acter, of his unclouded brow, of that self -pride which had 
so often told him that he was living a life without reproach 
among men. She had brought him to a state in which 
misery must be his bedfellow, and disgrace his companion ; 
— but still she loved him, and to that love he would be 
true. 

And as to Florence Burton; — how was he to settle 
matters with her ? That letter for which he had been 
preparing the words as he went to Bolton Street, before 
the necessity for it had become irrevocable, did not now 
appear to him to be very easy. At any rate he did not 
attempt it on that mght. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

man who ditsteb his booo:s with his 

HANBKHHCFfCEF 

When Florence Burton had written three letters to 
Harry without receiving a word in reply to either of them, 
she began to be seriously unhappy. The last of these 
letters, received by him after the scene described in the 
last chapter, he had been afraid to read. It still remained 
unopened in his pocket. But Florence, though she was 
unhappy, was not even yet jealous. Her fears did not 
lie in that direction, nor had she naturally any tendency 
to such uneasiness. He was ill, she thought ; or if not ill 
in health, then ill at ease. Some trouble afflicted him of 
which he could not bring himseK to tell her the facts, and 
as she thought of this she remembered her own stubborn- 
ness on the subject of their marriage, and blamed herself 
in that she was not now with hmi, to comfort him. If 
such comfort would avail him anything now, she would 
be stubborn no longer. When the third letter brought no 
reply she wrote to her sister-m-law^plViis Burton, confessing 
her uneasiness, and beggmg for comfort. Surely Ceciha 
could not but see hmi occasionally, — or at any rate have 
the power of seeing him. Or Theodore might do so, — as of 
course he would be at the office. If anything ailed birri 
would Ceciha tell her all the truth ? But Cecilia, when she 
began to fear that something did ail him, did not find it 
very easy to tell Florence all the truth. 

But there was jealousy at Stratton, though Florence 
was not jealous. Old Mrs. Burton had become alarmed, 
and was ready to tear the eyes out of Harry Clavering’s 
head if Harry should be false to her daughter. This was 
a misfortune of which, with aU her brood, Mrs. Burton had 
as yet known nothing. Ho daughter of hers had been 
misused by any man, and no son of hers had ever misused 
any one’s daughter. Her children had gone out into the 
world steadily, prudently, making no briihant marriages, 
but never falling into any mistakes. She heard of such 
misrortunes around her, — that a young lady here had 
ioveci 'n vain, and that a young lady there had been 
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left to wear the willow; but such sorrows had never 
visited her roof, and she was disposed to think, — and 
perhaps to say, — that the fault lay chiefly in the im- 
prudence of mothers. What if at last, when her work in 
this line had been so nearly brought to a successful close, 
misery and disappointment should come also upon her 
iamb ! In such case Mrs. Burton, we may say, was a ewe 
who would not see her lamb sufler without many bleatings 
and considerable exercise of her maternal energies. 

And tidings had come to Mrs. Burton which had not as 
yet been allowed to reach Florence’s ears. In the office 
at the Adelphi was one Mr. Walhker, who had a younger 
brother now occupying that desk m Mr. Burton’s office 
which had belonged to Harry Cla^ring. Through Bob 
Walliker, Mrs. Burton learned that Harry did not come 
to the office even when it was known that he had returned 
to London from Clavering ; — and she also learned at last 
that the young men in the office were connecting Harry 
Clavering’s name with that of the rich and noble widow, 
Lady Ongar. Then Mrs. Burton wrote to her son Theodore, 
as Florence had written to Theodore’s wife. 

Mrs. Burton, though.she had loved Harry dearly, and 
had perhaps in many respects liked him better than any 
of her sons-in-law, had, nevertheless, felt some misgivings 
from the first. Florence was brighter, better educated, 
and cleverer than her elder sisters, and therefore when it 
had come to pass that she was asked in marriage by a man 
somewhat higher in rank and softer in manners than they 
who had married her sisters, there had seemed to be some 
reason for the change ; — but Mrs. Burton had felt that 
it was a ground for apprehension. High rank and soft 
manners may not always belong to a true heart. At first 
she was unwilling to hint this caution even to herself ; 
but at last, as her suspicions grew, she spoke the words 
very frequently, not only to herself but also to her husband. 
Why, oh why, had she let mto her house any man differing 
in mode of life from those whom she had known to be 
honest and good ? How would her grey hairs be made to 
go in sorrow to the grave, if, after all her old prudence 
and all her old success, her last pet lamb should be returned 
to the mother’s side, ill-used, maimed, and bhghted ! 

Theodore Burton, when he received his mother’s letter. 
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had not seen Harry since his return from Clavering. He 
had been inclined to be very angry with him for his long 
and unannounced absence from the office. ‘ He will do no 
good,’ he had said to his wite. ‘ He does not know what 
real work means.’ But his anger turned to disgust as 
regarded Harry, and almost to despair as regarded his 
sister, when Harry had been a v/eek in town, and yet had 
not shown himself at the Adelphi. But at this time 
Theodore Burton had heard no word of Lady Ongar, 
though the clerks m the office had that name daily in their 
mouths. ‘ Cannot you go to him, Theodore ? ’ said his 
wife. ‘ It is very easy to say go to him,’ he replied. ‘ If 
I made it my busmess I could, of course, go to him, and 
no doubt find him j,f I was determined to do so ; — but 
what more could I do ? I can lead a horse to the water, 
but I camot make him drink.’ ‘ You could speak to him 
of Florence.’ ‘ That is such a woman’s idea,’ said the 
husband. ‘ When every proper incentive to duty and 
ambition has failed him, he is to jbe brought into the right 
way by the mention of a girl’s name * ’ ‘ May I see him ? ’ 
Ceoiha urged. ‘ Yes, — ^if you can catch him ; but I do not 
advise you to try.’ ^ 

After that came the two letters for the husband and wife, 
each of which was shown to the other ; and then for the 
first time did either of them receive the idea that Lady 
Ongar with her fortune might be a cause of misery to their 
sister. ‘ I don’t beheve a word of it,’ said Cecilia, whose 
cheeks were burning, half with shame and half with anger. 
Harry had been such a pet with her, — ^had already been 
taken so closely to her heart as a brother ! ‘ I should not 
have suspected him of that kind of baseness,’ said Theo- 
dore, very slowly, ‘ He is not base,’ said Cecilia. ‘ He 
may be idle and foolish, but he is not base.’ 

' I must at any rate go after him now,’ said Theodore. 

‘ I don’t believe this ; — I won’t beheve it. I do not beheve 
it. But if it should be true ! ’ 

■ Oh, Theodore.’ 

‘ I do not think it is true. It is not the kind of weakness 
I have seen in him. He is weak and vain, but I should 
have said that he was true,’ 

‘ I am sure he is true.’ 

‘ I think so. I cannot say more than that I think so.’ 
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* You will write to your motlier ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ And may I ask Florence to come up ? Is it not always 
better that people should be near to each other when they 
are engaged ? ’ ^ 

‘ You can ask her, if you like. I doubt whether she will 
come.’ 

‘ She will come, if she thinks that anything is amiss 
with him.’ 

Cecilia wrote immediately to Florence, pressing her 
invitation in the strongest terms that she could use. 
‘ I tell you the whole truth,’ she said. ‘ We have not seen 
him, and this, of course, has troubled us very greatly. 
I feel quite sure he would come to us if you were here ; 
and this, I think, should bring you, 2 no other considera- 
tion does so. Theodore imagmes that he has become 
simply idle, and that he is ashamed to show himseK here 
because of that. It may be that he has some trouble with 
reference to his own home, of which we know nothing. 
But if he has any such trouble, you ought to be made aware 
of it, and I feel sure that he would tell you if you were 
here.’ Much more she said, arguing in the same way, and 
pressing Florence to corhe to London. 

Mr. Burton did not at once send a reply to his mother, 
but he wrote the following note to Harry : — 

Adelphi May, 186 — . 

My deap. Claverino, — I have been sorry to notice your 
continued absence from the office, and both Cecilia and I have 
been very soiry that you have discontinued commg to ua. 
But I should not have written to you on this matter, not 
wishing to interfere in your own concerns, had I not desired 
to see you specially with reference to my sister. As I have 
that to say to you concerning her which I can hardly write, 
will you make an appointment with me here, or at my house ? 
Or, & you cannot do that, will you say when I shall find you 
at home ? If you will come and dine with us we shall like 
that best, and leave you to name an early day : to-morrow, 
or the next day, or the day after. 

Very truly yours, 

Theobobb Burton. 

When Cecilia’s letter reached Stratton, and another post 
came without any letter from Harry, poor Florence’s heart 
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sank low in her bosom. ‘ W eil, my dear ? ® said lirs. 
Burton, who watched her daughter anxiously while she 
was reading the letter. Mrs. Burton h?.,d not told Florence 
of her own letter to her son ; and now, having herself 
received no answer, looked to oblrain some reply from that 
which her daughter-in-law ha,d sont. 

‘ Ceciha wants me to go to London,’ said Florence. 

‘ Is there anything the matter that you should go just 
now ? ’ 

‘ Hot exactly the matter, mamma ; but you can see the 
letter.’ 

Mrs. Burton read it slowly, and felt sure that much was 
the matter. She knew that Cecilia would have written in 
that strain only und^r the influence of some great alarm. 
At first she was disposed to think that she herself would go 
to London. She was eager to know the truth, — eager to 
utter her loud maternal bleatings if any wrong were 
t^eatened to her lamb. Florence might go with her, but 
she longed herself to be on the field of action. She felt 
rhat she could almost annihilate any man by her words and 
looks who would dare to ill-treat a girl of hers. 

‘ Well, mamma ; — ^what do you think ? * 

‘ I don’t know yet, my dear. I** will speak to your papa 
before dinner,’ But as Mrs. Burton had been usually 
autocratic in the management of her own daughters, 
Florence was aware that her mother simply required a 
little time before she made up her mind. ‘ It is not 
that I want to go to London — ^for the pleasure of it, 
mamma.' 

‘ I know that, my dear.’ 

* Nor yet merely to see him ! — ^though of course I do 
long to see him ! ’ 

‘ Of course you do ; — ^why shouldn’t you ? ’ 

‘ But Cecilia is so very prudent, and she thinks that it 
will be better. And she would not have pressed it, unless 
Theodore had thought so too ^ ’ 

‘ I thought Theodore would have written to me ! ’ 

‘ But he writes so seldom.’ 

" I expected a letter from him now, as I had written to 
him.’ 

‘ About Harry, do you mean ? ’ 

‘Weil; — yc3. I did not mention it, as i was aware 
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! 

I might make you uneasy. But I saw that you were un- 
happy at not hearing from him.* 

^ Oh, mamma, do let me go.’ 

‘ Of course you shall go if you wish it ; — ^but let me speak 
to papa before anything's quite decided.* 

Mrs. Burton did speak to her husband, and it was 
arranged that Florence should go up to Onslow Crescent. 
But Mrs, Burton, though she had been always autocratic 
about her unmarried daughters, had never been autocratic 
about herself. When she hinted that she also might go, 
she saw that the scheme was not approved, and she at once 
abandoned it. ‘ It would look as if we were all afraid,’ 
said Mr. Burton, ‘ and after all what does it come to ? — 
a young gentleman does not write to his sweetheart for 
two or three weeks. I used to think^ayself the best lover 
in the world, if I wrote once a month.’ 

* There was no penny post then, Mr. Burton.* 

‘ And I often wish there was none now,’ said Mr. Burton. 
That matter was therefore decided, and Florence wrote 
back to her sister-in-law, saying that she would go up to 
London on the third day from that. In the meantime, 
Harry Clavering and Theodore Burton had met. 

Has it ever been the lot of any unmarried male reader 
of these pages to pass three or four days in London 
without anything to do, — ^to have to get through them by 
himself, — and to have that burden on his shoulder, with 
the additional burden of some terrible, wearing misery, 
away from which there seems to be no road, and out of 
which there is apparently no escape ? That was Harry 
davering’s condition for some few days after the evening 
which he last passed in the company of Lady Ongar, — 
and I will ask any such unmarried man whether, in such 
a plight, there was for him any other alternative, but to 
wish himself dead ? In such a condition, a man can 
simply walk the streets by himself, and declare to himself 
that everything is bad, and rotten, and vile, and worthless. 
He wishes himself dead, and calculates the different 
advantages of prussic acid and pistols. He may the while 
take his meals very punctually at his club, may smoke 
his cigars, and drink his bitter beer, or brandy-and-water ; 
— but he is all the time wishing himself dead, and making 
that calculation as to the best way of achieving that 
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desirable resultl Sucb was Harry Clavering’s condition 
now. As for his oiiice, the doors of that place were abso- 
lutely closed against him, by the presence of Theodore 
Burton. When he attempted to read he could not under- 
stand a word, or sit for ten mii^utes with a book in his 
hand. Ho occupation was possible to him. He longed to 
go again to Bolton Street, but he did not even do that. 
If there, he could act only as though Florence liad been 
deserted for ever ; — ^and if he so acted he would be infamous 
for life. And yet he had sworn to Julia that such was his 
intention. He hardly dared to ask himself which of the 
two he loved. The misery of it all had become so heavy 
upon him, that he could take no pleasure in the thought 
of his love. It must always be all regret, all sorrow, and 
all remorse. Then there came upon him the letter from 
Theodore Burton, and he knew that it was necessary that 
he should see the writer. 

Nothing could be more disagreeable than such an inter 
view, but he could not allow himself to be guilty of the 
cowardice of declining it. Of & personal quarrel with 
Burton he was not afraid. He felt, indeed, that he might 
almost find relief in the capabihty of being himself angry 
with any one. But he must positively make up his mind 
before such an interview. He must devote himself either 
to Florence or to Julia ; — ^and he did not know how to 
abandon the one or the other. He had allowed himself 
to be so governed by impulse that he had pledged himself 
to Lady Ongar, and had sworn to her that he would be 
entirely hers. She, it is true, had not taken him altogether 
at his word, but not the less did he know, — did he think 
that he knew, — ^that she looked for the performance of 
his promise. And she had been the first that he had sworn 
to love ! 

In his dilemma he did at last go to Bolton Street, and 
there found that Lady Ongar had left town for three or 
four days. The servant said that she had gone, he believed, 
to the Isle of Wighr; and that Madame Gordeloup bad 
gone vdth her. She was to be back in town early in the 
following week. This was on a Thursday, and he was 
aware that he could not postpone his interview with 
Burton till after J ulia’s return. So he went to his club, and 
nailing himsoli as it were to the writing-table, made an 
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appointment for the following morning. He would be 
with Burton at the Adelphi at twelve o’clock. He had 


been in trouble, he said, and that trouble had kept him 
from the office and from Onslow Crescent. Having 


written this, he sent it and then played billiards and 
smoked and dined, played more billiards and smoked and 
drank till the usual hours of the night had come. He was 


not a man who liked such things. He had not become 
what he was by passmg his earlier years after this fashion. 
But his misery required excitement, — and billiards with 


tobacco were better than the desolation of sohtude. 


On the following morning he did not breakfast till near 
eleven. Why shoiild he get up as long as it was possible to 
obtain the relief which was to be had from dozmg ? As far 
as possible he would not think of the matter till he had 
put his hat upon his head to go to the Adelphi. But the 
time for taking his hat soon came, and he started on his 
short journey. But even as he walked, he could not think 
of it. He was purposeless, as a ship without a rudder, 
telling himself that he could only go as the winds might 
direct him. How he did hate hunseS for his one weakness ! 


And yet he hardly made an effort to overcome it. On one 
point only did he seem to have a resolve. If Burton 
attempted to use with him anything like a threat he would 
instantly resent it. 

Punctually at twelve he walked into the outer office, 
and was told that Mr. Burton was in his room. 

‘Hallo, Clavering,’ said Walliker, who was standing 
with his back to the fixe. ‘ I thought we had lost you for 
good and all. And here you are come back again I ’ 

Harry had always disliked this man, and now hated him 
worse than ever. ‘ Yes ; I am here,’ said he, ‘ for a few 
minutes ; but I believe I need not trouble you.* 

‘ All right, old fellow,’ said Walliker ; and then Harry 
passed through into the inner room. 

‘ I am very glad to see you, Harry,’ said Burton, rising 
and giving his hand cordially to Clavering. ‘ And I am 
sorry to hear that you have been in trouble. Is it anything 
in which we can help you ? * 

‘ I hope, — ^Mrs. Burton is well,’ said Harry hesitating. 

* Pretty well.’ 

* And the children ? ’ 
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‘ Quite well. They say you are a very bad fellow not to 
go and see them.’ 

‘ I bebeve I am a bad fellow/ said Harry. 

‘ Sit down, Harry. It will be best to come at the point 
at once ; — will it not ? Is there' anythmg wrong between 
you and Florence ? ’ 

‘ What do you mean by wrong ? ’ 

‘ I should call it very wrong, — hideously wrong, if after 
all that has passed between you, there should now be any 
doubt as to your afiection for each other. If such doubt 
were now to arise with her, I should almost disown my 
sister,* 

* You will never have to blush for her/ 

* I think not. I ^hank God that hitherto there have 
been no such blushes among us. And I hope, Harry, that 
my heart may never have to bleed for her. Come, Harry, 
let me tell you all at once like an honest man. I hate 
subterfuges and secrets. A report has reached the old 
people at home, — ^not Florence, n^nd, — that you are untrue 
to Florence, and are passmg your time with that lady 
who is the sister of your cousin’s wife/ 

* What right have they to ask jiow I pass my time ? ’ 

‘ Do not be unjust, Harry. If you simply teU me that 
your visits to that lady imply no evil to my sister, I, 
knowing you to be a gentleman, will take your word for 
ail that it can mean.’ He paused, and Harry hesitated 
and could not answer. ‘ Nay, dear friend, — brother as we 
both of us have thought you, — come once more to Onslow 
Crescent and kiss the bairns, and kiss Cecilia, too, and sit 
with us at our table, and talk as you used to do, and 
I will ask no further question ; — ^nor will she. Then you 
will come back here to your work, and your trouble will 
be gone, and your mind will be at ease ; and, Harry, one 
of the best girls that ever gave her heart into a man’s 
keeping will be there to worship you, and to swear when 
your back is turned that any one who says a word against 
you shall be no brother and no sister and no friend of hers.’ 

And this was the man who had dusted his boots with his 
pocket-handkerchief, and whom Harry had regarded as 
being on that account hardly fit to be his friend ! He knew 
that the man was noble, and good, and generous, and 
true; — and knew also that in all that Burton said he 
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simply did his duty as a brother. But not 6n that account 
was it the easier for him to reply. 

‘ Say that you wall come to us this evening,’ said Burton. 
‘ Even if you have an engagement, put it oJff.’ 

‘ I have none,’ said H^rry. 

‘ Then say that you wall come to us, and all will be 
well.’ 

Harry understood of course that his compliance with 
this invitation would be taken as implying that all was 
right. It would be so easy to accept the invitation, and 
any other answer was so difficult ! But yet he would not 
bring himself to teU the lie. 

‘ Burton,’ he said, ‘ I am in trouble.’ 

‘ What is the trouble ? ’ The man’s voice was now 
changed, and so was the glance of hiB eye. There was no 
expression of anger, — ^none as yet ; but the sweetness of 
his countenance was gone, — a sweetness that was unusual 
to him, but which still was at his command when he 
needed it. 

* I cannot tell you all here. If you will let me come to 
you this evening I will tell you everything, — to you and 
to Cecilia too. Will you let me come ? ’ 

‘ Certainly. Will you<dine with us ? ’ 

‘ ;N'o ; — after dinner ; when the children are in bed.’ 
Then he went, leaving on the mind of Theodore Burton 
an impression that though something was much amiss, 
his mother had been wrong in her fears respecting Lady 
Ongar. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

FEESHWATBE GATE 

CoTJNT Patbeoff, Sophie’ s brother, was a man who, 
when he had taken a thmg in hand, generally liked to 
carry it through. It may perhaps be said that most men 
are of this turn of mind; but the count was, I think, 
especially eager in this respect. And as he was not one 
who had many irons in the fire, who made either many 
httle efforts, or any great efforts after thmgs altogether 
beyond his reach, he was justified in expecting success. 
^ to Archie’s courtship, any one who really knew the 
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man and tlie woman, and who knew anything of the 
nature of women in general, would have predicted failure 
for him. Even with Doodles’ aid he could not have 
a chance in the race. But when Count Pateroff entered 
himself for the same prize, tho^e who knew him would 
not speak of his failure as a thmg certain. 

The prize was too great not to be attempted by so very 
prudent a gentleman. He was less impulsive in ins nature 
than his sister, and did not open his eyes and talk with 
watering mouth of the seven thousands of pounds a year ; 
but in his quiet way he had weighed and calculated all 
the advantages to be gained, had even ascertained at 
what rate he could insure the lady’s life, and had made 
himself cerfcam that nothing in the deed of Lord Ongar’s 
marriage-settlement ^entailed any pecumary penalty on 
his widow’s second marriage. Then he had gone down, 
as we know, to Ongar Park, and as he had walked from 
the lodge to the house and back again, he had looked 
around him complacently, and told himself that the place 
would do very well For the Elighsh character, in spite 
of the pigheadedness of many Englishmen, he had, — as 
he would have said himself, — ^muoh admiration, and he 
thought that the life of a country gentleman, with a nice 
place of his own, — ^with such a very nice place of his own 
as was Ongar Park, — ^and so very nice an income, would 
suit him well in his declinmg years. 

And he had certam advantages, certain aids towards his 
object, which had come to him from circumstances ; — as, 
indeed, he had also certain disadvantages. He knew the 
lady, which was in itself much. He knew much of the 
lady’s history, and had that cogmsance of the saddest 
circumstances of her life which in itself creates an 
intimacy. It is not necessary now to go back to those 
scenes which had disfigured the last months of Lord 
Ongar’s life, but the reader wiU understand that what 
had then occurred gave the count a possible footing as 
a suitor. And the reader will also understand the dis- 
advantages which had at this time already shown them- 
selves in the lady’s refusal to see the count. 

It may be thought that Sophie’s standing with Lady 
Ongar would he a great advantage to her brother ; but 
I doubt whether the brother trusted either the honesty 
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or the discretion of his sister. He would h^ve been willing 
to purchase such assistance as she might give, — ^not in 
Archie’s pleasant way, with bank-notes hidden under his 
glove,— -but by acknowledgements for services to be 
turned into solid remune^ration when the marriage should 
have taken place, had he not feared that SopMe might 
communicate the fact of such acknowledgements to the 
other lady, — ^making her own bargain in doing so. He 
had calculated all this, and had come to the conclusion 
that he had better make no direct proposal to Sophie ; 
and when Sophie made a direct proposal to him, pointing 
out to him in glowing language all the fine things which 
such a marriage would give him, he had hardly vouch- 
safed to her a word of answer. ‘ Very well,’ said Sophie 
to herself ; — ‘ very well. Then we ^oth know what we 
are about.’ 

Sophie herself woidd have kept Lady Ongar from 
marrying any one had she been able. Hot even a brother’s 
gratitude would be so serviceable to her as the generous 
kmdness of a devoted friend. That she might be able both 
to sell her services to a lover, and also to keep Julie from 
marrying, was a lucky combination of circumstances 
which did not occur to her till Archie came to her with the 
money in his glove. That complicated game she was now 
playing, and was aware that Harry Clavermg was the 
great stumblmg-block in her way. A woman even less 
clever than Sophie would have perceived that Lady 
Ongar was violently attached to Harry; and Sophie, 
when she did see it, thought that there was nothing left 
for her but to make her hay while the sun was yet shining. 
Then she heard the story of Florence Burton ; and again 
she thought that Fortune was on her side. She told the 
story of Florence Burton, — ^with what result we know ; 
and was quite sharp enough to perceive afterwards that 
the tale had had its intended effect, — even though her 
Julie had resolutely declined to speak either of Harry 
Clavermg or of Florence Burton. 

Count Pateroff had again called in Bolton Street, and 
had again been refused admittance. It was plain to him 
to see by the servant’s manner that it was intended that 
he should understand that he was not to be admitted. 
Under such circumstances, it was necessary that he must 
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either abandon Ms pursiat, or that he must operate upon 
Lady Ongar through some other feehng than her personal 
regard for himse]?. He might, perhaps, have trusted 
much to his own eloquence if he could have seen her ; 
but how IS a man to be eloquent^ his woomg if he cannot 
see the lady whom he covets ? There is, indeed, the 
penny post, but in these days of legal restraints, there is 
no other method of approaching an unwiUing beauty. 
Forcible abducuon is put an end to as regards Great 
Britain and Ireland- So the count had resort to the post. 

His letter was very long, and shall not, therefore, be 
given to the reader. He began by telling Lady Ongar that 
she owed it to Mm for the good services he had done her, 
to read what he might say, and to answer him. He then 
gave her various reasons why she should see Mm, pleadmg, 
among other tMngs, in language wMch she could under- 
stand, though the words were purposely as ambiguous as 
they could he made, that he had possessed and did possess 
the power of doing her a grievous injury, and that he had 
abstained, and — hoped that he might be able to abstain 
for the future. She knew that the words contamcd no 
threat, — ^that taken literally they were the reverse of 
a threat, and amounted to a promise, — but she understood 
also all that he had intended to imply. Long as his own 
letter was, he said nothmg m it as to Ms suit, confining 
Mmself to a request that she should see him. But with 
his letter he sent her an enclosure longer than the letter 
itself, in which his wishes were clearly explained. 

This enclosure purported to be an expression of Lord 
Ongar’ s wishes on many subjects, as they had been com- 
municated to Count Pateroff in the latter days of the 
lord’s life ; but as the manuscript was altogether in the 
count’s writing, and did not even pretend to have been 
subjected to Lord Ongar’s eye, it simply amounted to the 
count’s own story of their alleged conversations. There 
might have been no such conversations, or their tenour 
might have been very different from that which the count 
represented, or the statements and opinions, if expressed 
at aH by Lord Ongar, might have been expressed at times 
when no statements or opinions coming from Mm could 
be of any value. But as to these conversations, if they 
could have been verified as having come from Lord Ongar's 
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month when he was in full possession of such faculties as 
he possessed, — all that would have amounted to nothing 
with Lady Ongar. To Lord Ongar alive she had owed 
obedience, and had been obedient. To Lord Ongar dead, 
she owed no obedience, f<nd would not be obedient. 

Such would have been her feelings as to any document 
which could have reached her, purporting to contain Lord 
Ongar’s wishes ; but this document was of a nature which 
made her specially antagomstic to the exercise of any such 
marital authority from the grave. It was very long, and 
went into smaU details, — details which were very small ; 
but the upshot of it all was a tendering of great thanks to 
Count Pateroff, and the expression of a strong wish that 
the count should marry his widow. ‘ 0. said that this 
would be the only thing for J.’s nSme.’ ‘ O. said that 
this would be the safest course for his own honour.’ 

‘ O. said, as he took my hand, that in promising to take 
this step I gave him great comfort.’ * 0. commissioned 
me to speak to J. in his name to this effect.’ The 0. was 
of course Lord Ongar, ’and the J. was of course Julia. 
It was all in French, and went on in the same strain for 
many pages. Lady Ongar answered the letter as follows : 

Lady Ongar presents her compliments to Count Pateroff, 
and begs to return the enclosed manuscript, which is, to her, 
perfectly valueless. Lady Ongar must still decline, and now 
more strongly than before, to receive Count Pateroff. 

Bolton Street, May 186 — 

She was quite firm as she did this* She had no doubt 
at all on the matter. She did not feel that she wanted to 
ask for any advice. But she did feel that this count might 
stni work her additional woe, that her cup of sorrow 
might not even yet be full, and that she was sadly, — 
sadly in want of love and protection. For aught she knew, 
the count might publish the whole statement, and people 
might believe that those words came from her husband, 
and that her husband had understood what would be best 
for her fame and for his honour. The whole thing was 
a threat, and not to save herself from any misery, would 
she have succumbed to a menace ; but still it was possible 
that the threat might be carried out. 

She was sorely in want of love and protection. At this 
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time, when the c'ount’s letter reached her, Harry had been 
with her ; and we know what had passed between them. 
She had bid him go to Florence, — and love Florence, — and 
marry Florence, — ^and leave her in her desolation. That 
had been her last command to hii]^).. But we all know what 
such commands mean. She had not been false in giving 
him these orders. She had intended it at the moment. 
The glow of self-sacrifice had been warm in her bosom, — 
and she had resolved to do without that which she wanted 
m order that another might have it. But when she 
thought of it afterwards in her loneliness, she told herself 
that Florence Burton could not want Harry’s love as she 
wanted it. There could not be such need to this girl, who 
possessed father and mother, and brothers, and youth, 
as there was to her, ^vho had no other arm on which she 
could lean besides that of the one man for whom she had 
acknowledged her love, and who had also declared his 
passion for her. She made no scheme to deprive Florence 
of her lover. In the long hours of her own solitude she 
never revoked, even withm her own bosom, the last words 
she had said to Harry Clavenng. But not the less did she 
hope that ho might come to her again, and that she might 
learn from him that he had freed himself from that 
unfortunate engagement into v/hich her falseness to him 
had driven him. 

It was after she had answered Count Paterofi’s letter 
that she resolved to go out of town for three or four days. 
For some short time she had been minded to go away 
altogether, and not to return till after the autumn ; but 
uhis scheme gradually diminished itself and fell away, 
till she determined that she would come back after three 
or four days. Then came to her Sophie, — ^her devoted 
Sophie, — Sophie whom she despised and hated; Sophie 
ox whom she was so anxious to rid herself that in all her 
plans there was some httle under-plot to that effect; 
Sophie whom she knew to be dishonest to her in any 
wav that might make dishonesty profitable ; and before 
Sophie had left her, Sophie had engaged herself to go 
with her dear friend to the Isle of Wight ! As a matter 
of course, Sophie was to be franked on this expedition. 
On such expeditions Sophies are always franked as a 
matter of course. And Sophie would travel with all 
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imaginable luxury, — a matter to which Sophie was by no 
means indifferent, though her own private Me was con- 
ducted with an economy that was not luxurious. But, 
although all these good things came in Sophie’s way, she 
contrived to make it ap;^ear that she was devoting herself 
in a manner that was almost sacrificial to the friend of her 
bosom. At the same time Lady Ongar sent a few words, 
as a message, to the count by his sister. Lady Ongar, 
having told to Madame Gordeloup the story of the docu- 
ment which had reached her, and having described her 
own answer, was much commended by her friend, 

‘ You are quite right, dear, quite. Of course I am fond 
of my brother. Edouard and I have always been the best 
of friends. But that does not make me think you ought 
to give yourself to him. Bah ! Why should a woman give 
away everything ? Edouard is a fine fellow. But what 
is that ? Fine fellows like to have aU the money them- 
selves.’ 

‘ WiU you teU him, — ^from me,’ said Lady Ongar, ‘ that 
I win take it as a kindness on his part if he will abstain 
from coming to my house ? I certainly shall not see him 
with my own consent.’ 

Sophie promised, — ahd probably gave the message; 
but when she also informed Edouard of Lady Ongar’s 
intended visit to the Isle of Wight, telling him the day on 
which they were going and the precise spot, with the name 
of the hotel at which they were to stay, she went a little 
beyond the commission which her dearest friend had 
given her. 

At the western end of the Isle of Wight, and on the 
farther shore, about three miles from the point of the 
island which we caU the Needles, there is a little break 
in the cliff, known to all stay-at-home Enghsh travellers 
as Freshwater Gate. Here there is a cluster of cottages 
and two inns, and a few bathing-boxes, and ready access 
by easy ascents to the breezy downs on either side, over 
which the sea-air blows with aU its salt and wholesome 
sweetness. At one of these two inns Lady Ongar located 
herseH and Sophie ; and aU Freshwater, and aU Yarmouth, 
and all that end of the island were alive to the fact that 
the rich widowed countess respecting whom such strange 
tales were told had come on a visit to these parts. Inn- 
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keepers like sncIi visitors. Tke more venomous are the 
stories told against them, the more money are they apt 
to spend, and the less likely are they to examine their 
bills. A rich woman altogether without a character is 
a mine of wealth to an innkeeper. In the present case 
no such godsend had come in the way, — but there was 
supposed to be a something a little odd, and the visitor 
was on that account the more welcome. 

Sophie was not the most delightful companion in the 
world for such a place. London was her sphere, as she 
herself had understood when declaiming against those 
husbands who keep their wives in the country. And she 
had no love for the sea specially, regarding all winds as 
nuisances excepting^such as had been raised by her own 
efforts, and thinking that salt from a saltcellar was more 
convenient than that brought to her on the breezes. 
It was now near the end of May, but she had not been 
half an hour at the inn before she was loud in demanding 
a fire, — and when the fire came she was unwilling to 
leave it. Her gesture was magmfioent when Lady Ongar 
proposed to her that she should bathe. What, — ^put her 
own dear httle dry body, by her own will, into the cold 
sea ! She shrugged herself, and shook herself, and without 
speaking a word declined with so much eloquence that it 
was impossible not to admire her. Nor would she walk. 
On the first day, during the warmest part of the day, she 
allowed herself to be taken out in a carriage belonging 
to the inn ; but after her drive she clung to the fire, and 
consumed her time with a French novel. 

Nor was Lady Ongar much more comfortable in the 
Isle of Wight than she had been in London. The old poet 
told us how Black Care sits behind the horseman, and 
some modern poet will some day describe to us the terrible 
goddess as she takes her place with the stoker close to the 
fiire of the locomotive engine. Sitting with Sophie opposite 
to her. Lady Ongar was not happy, even though her eye 
rested on the lines of that magnificent coast. Once, 
indeed, on the evening of their first day, Sophie left her, 
and she was alone for nearly an hour. Ah, how happy 
could she have been if Harry Clavering might have been 
there with her. Perhaps a day might come in which 
Harry might bring her there. In such a case Atra Cura 
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would be left behind, and then she might be altogether 
happy. She sat dreaming of this for above an hour, and 
Sophie was still away. When Sophie returned, which 
she did all too soon, she explained that she had been in her 
bedroom. She had beei]^ veiy busy, and now had come 
down to make herself comfortable. 

On the next evening Lady Ongar declared her intention 
of going up on the downs by herself. They had dined at 
five, so that she might have a long evening, and soon after 
six she started. ‘ If I do not break down I will get as far 
as the Needles,’ she said, Sophie, who had heard that the 
distance was three miles, lifted up her hands in despair. 
‘ If you are not back before nine I shall send the people 
after you.’ Consenting to this with a laugh, Lady Ongar 
made her way up to the downs, and walked steadily on 
towards the extreme point of the island. To the Needles 
themselves she did not make her way. These rocks are 
now approached, as all the stay-at-home travellers know, 
through a fort, and down to the fort she did not go. But 
turning a little from the •highest poiut of the hill towards 
the cliffs on her left hand, she descended till she reached 
a spot from which she could look down on the pebbly 
beach lying some three hundred feet below her, and on 
the soft shining ripple of the quiet waters as they moved 
themselves with a pleasant sound on the long strand 
which lay stretched in a line from the spot beneath her 
out to the point of the island. The evening was warm, 
and almost transparent in its clearness, and very quiet. 
There was no sound, even of a breeze. When she seated 
herself close upon the margin of the chff she heard the 
small waves moving the stones which they washed, and 
the sound was as the sound of little children’s voices, 
very distant. Looking down she could see through the 
wonderful transparency of the water, and the pebbles 
below it were bright as diamonds, and the sands were 
burnished like gold. And each tiny silent wavelet, as it 
moved up towards the shore and lost itseH at last in its 
own effort, stretched itself the whole length of the strand. 
Such brightness on the sea-shore she had never seen 
before, nor had she ever listened as now she listened to 
that infantile babble of the baby waves. She sat there 
close upon the margin, on a seat of chalk which the winds 
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had made, looking, Hstening, and forgetting for a wMle 
that she was Lady Ongar whom people did not know, 
who hved alone m the world with Sophie Gordelonp for 
her friend, — and whose lover was betrothed to another 
woman. She had been there perhaps haif-an-honr, and 
had learned to be at home on her perch, sitting there m 
comfort, with no desire to move, when a voice which she 
well knew at the first sound startled her, and she rose 
quickly to her feet- ‘ Lady Ongar,’ said the voice, ‘ are 
you not rather near the edge ? ’ As she turned round 
there was Count Pateroff with his hand already upon her 
dress, so that no danger might be produced by the sudden- 
ness of his speech. 

‘ There is nothmg to fear,’ she said, stepping back from 
her seat. As she did so, he dropped his hand from her 
dress, and raising it to Ids head, lifted his hat from his 
forehead. ‘ You will excuse me, I hope, Lady Ongar,’ 
he said, ‘ for having taken this mode of speakmg to you.’ 

* I certainly shall not excuse you ; nor, further than 
I can help it, shall I Hsten to you.’ 

‘ There are a few words which I must say.’ 

* Count Paterofi, I beg that you will leave me. This is 
treacherous and unmanly, — and*’ can do you no good. 
By what right do you follow me here ? ’ 

‘ I follow you for your own good. Lady Ongar ; I do it 
that you may hear me say a few words that are necessary 
for you to hear.’ 

‘ I wlU hear no words from you, — ^that is, none willingly. 
By this time you ought to know me and to understand 
me.’ She had begun to walk up the hill very rapidly, 
and for a moment or two he had thought that she would 
escape him ; but her breath had soon failed her, and she 
found herself compelled to stand while he regained his 
place beside her. This he had not done without an effort, 
and for some minutes they were both silent. ‘ It is very 
beautiful,’ at last he said, pointing away over the sea. 

‘ Yes ; — ^it is very beautiful,’ she answered. ‘ Why did 
you disturb me when I was so happy ? ’ But the count 
was still recovering his breath and made no answer to this 
question. When, however, she attempted to move on 
again, still breasting the hill, he put his hand upon her 
arm very gently. 
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Lady Ongar,’ he said, ‘ you must listen to me for 
a moment. Why not do it without a quarrel ? ’ 

‘ If you mean that I cannot escape from you it is trae 
enough.* 

‘ Why should you wg^pt to escape ? Did I ever hurt 
you ? Before this have 1 not protected you from injury ? ' 

* No ; — ^never. You protect me ! ’ 

* Yes ; — ; from your husband, from yourself, and from 
the world. You do not know, — ^not yet, all that I have 
done for you. Did you read what Lord Ongar had said ? ’ 

‘ I read what it pleased you to write.* 

* What it pleased me ! Do you pretend to think that 
Lord Ongar did not speak as he speaks there ? Do you not 
know that those were his own words ? Do you not 
recognize them ? Ah, yes. Lady Ongar ; you know them 
to be true.’ 

‘ Their truth or falsehood is nothing to me. They are 
altogether indifferent to me either way.’ 

‘ That would be very well if it were possible ; but it is 
not. There ; now we are at the top, and it will be easier. 
Will you let me have the honour to offer you my arm ? 
No ! Be it so ; but I think you would walk the easier. 
It would not be for the "first time.’ 

‘ That is a falsehood.’ As she spoke she stepped before 
him, and looked mto his face with eyes full of passion. 
‘ That is a positive falsehood. I never walked with a hand 
resting on your arm.’ 

There came over his face the pleasantest smile as he 
answered her. ‘ You forget everything,’ he said ; — ‘ every- 
thing. But it does not matter. Other people will not 
forget. Julie, you had better take me for your husband. 
You will be better as my wife, and happier, than you can 
be otherwise.’ 

‘ Look down there, Count Pateroff ; — down to the edge. 
If my misery is too great to be borne, I can escape from it 
there on better terms than you propose to me.’ 

‘ Ah ! That is what we call poetry. Poetry is very 
pretty, and in saying this as you do, you make yourself 
divine. But to be dashed over the cliffs and broken on the 
rocks ; — ^in prose it is not so well’ 

‘ Sir, will you allow me to pass on while you remain ; 
or will you let me rest here, while you return alone ? ’ 
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‘ No, Julie ; not so. I have found you with too much 
difficulty. In London, you see, I could not find you. 
Here, for a minute, you must listen to me. Bo you not 
know, Julie, that your character is in my hands ? ’ 

‘ In your hands ? No ; — ^newer ; thank God, never. 
But what if it were ? ’ 

< Qj^y I forced to play the only game 

that you leave open to me. Chance brought you and me 
together in such a way that nothmg but marriage can be 
beneficial to either of us ; — and I swore to Lord Ongar 
that it should be so, I mean that it shall be so, — or that 
you shall be punished for your misconduct to him and 
to me.’ 

‘ You are both insolent and false. But listen to me 
since you are here and I cannot avoid you. I know what 
your threats mean.’ 

‘ I have never threatened you. I have promised you my 
aid, but have used no threats.’ 

‘ Not when you tell me that I shall be punished ? But 
to avoid no punishment, if any be in your power, wiU 
I ever willingly place myself in your company. You may 
write of me what papers you please, and repeat of me 
whatever stories you may choose to fabricate, but you 
will not frighten me into compliance by doing so. I have, 
at any rate, spirit enough to resist such attempts as that.’ 

* As you are living at present, you are alone in the 
world ? ’ 

‘ And I am content to remain alone.’ 

* You are thinking, then, of no second marriage ? ’ 

* If I were, does that concern you ? But I will speak 
no further word to you. If you follow me into the inn, or 
persecute me further by forcing yourself upon me, I wiU 
put myself under the protection of the poMoe.’ 

Having said this she walked on as quickly as her 
strength would permit, while he walked by her side, 
urgmg upon her his old arguments as to Lord Ongar’s 
expressed wishes, as to his own eflcorts on her behalf, — 
and at last as to the strong afiection with which he 
regarded her. But she kept her promise, and said not 
a word in answer to it alL For more than an hour they 
walked side by side, and during the greater part of that 
time not a syllable escaped from her. From moment to 
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moment she kept her eye warily on him, fearing that he 
might take her by the arm, or attempt some violence 
with her. But he was too wise for this, and too fully 
conscious that no such proceeding on his part could be of 
any service to him. He continued, however, to speak to 
her words which she coflld not avoid hearing, — hoping 
rather than thinking that he might at last frighten her 
by a description of all the evil which it was within his 
power to do her. But in actmg thus he showed that he 
knew nothing of her character. She was not a woman 
whom any prospect of evil could possibly frighten into 
a distasteful marriage. 

Within a few hundred yards of the hotel there is another 
fort, and at this point the path taken by Lady Ongar 
led into the private grounds of the i»n at which she was 
staying. Here the count left her, raising his hat as he did 
so, and saying that he hoped to see her again before she 
left the island. 

‘ If you do so,’ said she, ‘ it shall be in presence of 
those who can protect me*’ And so they parted. 


chapter xxvni 

WHAT OBOILIA BtJETON DID BOB HEB SISTBB-HST-LAW 

As soon as Harry Clavering had made his promise to 
Bir. Burton, and had declared that he would be in Onslow 
Crescent that same evening, he went away from the offices 
at the Adelphi, feeling it to be quite impossible that he 
should recommence his work there at that moment, even 
should it ever be within his power to do so. Kor did 
Burton expect that he should stay. He understood, from 
what had passed, much of Harry’s trouble, if not the 
whole of it ; and though he did not despair on behalf of 
his sister, he was aware that her lover had fallen into 
a difficulty from which he could not extricate himself 
without great suffering and much struggling. But Burton 
was a man who, in spite of something cynical on the 
surface of his character, beheved well of mankind generally, 
and well also of men as individuals. Even though Harry 
tn<d done amiss, he might be saved. And though Harry’s 
252 h 
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conduct to Elopence might have been bad, nay, might have 
been false, still, as Burton believed, he was too good to be 
cast aside, or spurned out of the way, without some further 
attempt to save him. 

When Clavering had left him,^ Burton went back to his 
work, and after a while succeeded in riveting his mind 
on the papers before him. It was a hard struggle with 
him, but he did it, and did not leave his business till his 
usual hour. It was past five when he took down his hat 
and his umbrella, and, as I fear, dusted his boots before 
he passed out of the office on to the passage. As he went 
he gave sundry directions to porters and clerks, as was 
his wont, and" then walked oft intent upon his usual 
exercise before he should reach his home. 

But he had to determine on much with reference to 
Florence and Harry before he saw his wife. How was 
the meeting of the evemng to take place, and in what 
way should it be commenced ? If there were indispensable 
cause for his anger, in what way should he show it, and 
if necessity for vengeance, how should his sister be 
avenged ’ There is nothing more difficult for a man than 
the redressing of injuries done to a woman who is very 
near to him and very dear to him. The whole theory of 
Christian meekness and forgiveness becomes broken to 
pieces and falls to the ground, almost as an absurd theory, 
even at the idea of such wrong. What man ever forgave 
an insult to his wife or an injury to his sister, because he 
had taught himself that to forgive trespasses is a religious 
duty ? Without an argument, without a moment’s 
thought, the man declares to himself that such trespasses 
as those are not included in the general order. But what 
is he to do ? Thirty years since his course was easy, and 
unless the sinner were a clergyman, he could in some sort 
satisfy his craving for revenge by taking a pistol in his 
hand, and having a shot at the offender. That method 
was doubtless barbarous and unreasonable, but it was 
satisfactory and sufficed. But what can he do now ? 
A thoughtful, prudent, painstaking man, such as was 
Theodore Burton, feels that it is not given to him to 
attack another with his fists, to fly at his enemy’s throat, 
and carry out his purpose after the manner of dogs. Such 
a one has probably something round his heart which teUs 
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Mm that if so attacked he coxild defend himself ; hut he 
knows that he has no aptitude for making such onslaught, 
and is conscious that such deeds of arms would be un- 
becommg to him. In many, perhaps in most of such 
cases, he may, if he please, have recourse to the laws. 
But any aid that the law can give him is altogether 
distaste? al to him. The name of her that is so dear to him 
should be kept quiet as the grave under such misfortune, 
not blazoned through ten thousand columns for the 
amusement of all the crowd. There is nothing left for him 
but to spurn the man, — ^not with his foot but with his 
t3ioughts; and the bitter consciousness that to such 
spurnmg the sinner will be indifferent. The old way was 
barbarous certainly, and unreasonable, — but there was 
a satisfaction m it that has been oftSn wanting since the 
use of pistols went out of fasMon among us. 

All this passed through Burton’s mind as he walked 
home. One would not have supposed him to be a man 
eager for bloodshed, — he with a ^s^e whom he deemed to 
be perfect, with children Vho in his eyes were gracious as 
yoimg gods, with all his daily work which he loved as good 
workers always do ; but yet, as he thought ot Florence, 
as he thought of the possibility of treachery on Harry’s 
part, he regarded almost with dismay the conclusion to 
wMch he was forced to come, — that there could be no 
pumshment. He might proclaim the offender to the 
world as false, and the world would laugh at the pro- 
claimer, and shake hands with the offender. To sit 
together with such a man on a barrel of powder, or fight 
him over a handkerchief, seemed to him to be reasonable, 
nay salutary, under such a grievance. There are sins, he 
felt, wMch the gods should punish with instant thunder- 
bolts, and such sins as this were of such nature. His 
Florence, — ^pure, good, loving, true, herself totally void 
of aU suspicion, faultless in heart as well as mmd, the 
flower of that Burton flock which had prospered so well, — 
that she should be sacrificed through the treachery of 
a man who, at his best, had scarcely been worthy of her ! 
The thought of this was almost too much for him, and he 
gnashed Ms teeth as he went on Ms way. 

But yet he had not given up the man. Though he 
could not restrain himself from foreshadowing the misery 
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that would resfilt from suoli baseness, yet be told himself 
that he would not condemn before condemnation was 
necessary. Harry Clavering might not be good enough 
for Florence. What man was good enough for Florence ? 
But stni, if married, Harry, he thought, would not make 
a bad husband. Many a man who is prone enough to 
escape from the bonds which he has undertaken to endure, 
— ^to escape from them before they are riveted, — ^is mild 
enough under their endurance, when they are once 
fastened upon him. Harry Clavering was not of such 
a nature that Burton could tell himself that it would be 
well that his sister should escape even though her way of 
escape must lie through the and water of outraged 
love. That Harry Clavering was a gentleman, that he 
was clever, that h#was by nature affectionate, soft in 
manner, tender of heart, anxious to please, good-tempered, 
and of high ambition. Burton knew well ; and he partly 
recognized the fact that Harry had probably fallen into 
his present fault more by accident than by design. Claver- 
mg was not a skilled and practical deceiver. At last, as 
he drew near to his own door, he resolved on the line of 
conduct he would pursue. He would teU his wife every- 
thing, and she should receive Htoy alone. 

He was weary when he reached home, and was a little 
cross with his fatigue. Good man as he was, he was apt 
to be fretful on the first moment of his return to his own 
house, hot with walking, tired with his day’s labour, and 
in want of his dinner. His wife understood this well, and 
always bore with him at such moments, coming down to 
him in the dressing-room behind the back parlour, and 
ministering to his wants. I fear he took some advantage 
of her goodness, knowing that at such moments he could 
grumble and scold without danger of contradiction. But 
the institution was estabhshed, and Cecilia never rebelled 
agamst its traditional laws. On the present day he had 
much to say to her, but even that he could not say without 
some few symptoms of petulant weariness. 

‘ I’m afraid you’ve had a terrible long day,* she 
said. 

‘ I don’t know what you call terribly long. I find the 
nays tepibly short. I have had Harry with me, as I told 
you I should.’ 
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‘ Well, well. Say in one word, dear, that it is all right ; 
— ^if it is so.’ 

‘ But it is not all right. I wonder what on earth the 
men do to the boots, that I can never get a pair that do 
not hurt me in walking.’ ^t this moment she was standing 
over him with his slippers. 

‘ Will you have a glass of sherry before dinner, dear ; 
you are so tired ? * 

‘ Sherry — ^no ! ’ 

* And what about Harry ? You don’t mean to say 

‘ If you’ll listen, I’U teU you what I do mean to say.’ 

Then he described to her, as well as he could, what had 
really taken place between him and Harry Clavering at 
the office. 

‘ He caimot mean to be false, if hets coming here,’ said 
the wife. 

‘ He does not mean to be false ; but he is one of those 
men who can be false without meaning it, — ^who allow 
themselves to drift away from their anchors, and to be 
carried out into seas of misery and trouble, because they 
are not careful in looking to their tackle. I think that he 
may stiU be held to a right course, and therefore I have 
begged him to come her#.* 

‘I am sure that you are right, Theodore. He is so 
good and so affectionate, and he made himself so much 
one of us ! * 

‘ Yes ; too easily by half. That is just the danger. But 
look here, Cissy. I’ll tell you what I mean to do. I will 
not see him myself ; — at any rate, not at first. Probably 
I had better not see him at all. You shall talk to him.’ 

‘ By myself ! ’ 

* Why not ? You and he have always been great 
friends, and he is a man who can speak more openly to 
a woman than to another man.’ 

‘ And what shall I say as to your absence ? ’ 

* Just the truth. TeU him that I am remaining in the 
dining-room because I think his task wiU be easier with 
you in my absence. He has got himself into some mess 
with that woman.’ 

‘ With Lady Ongar ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; not that her name was mentioned between us, 
but I suppose it is so.’ 
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‘ Horrible w^man , wicked, wretched creature ! ’ 

* I know nothing about that ; nor, as I suppose, do you.* 

‘ My dear, you must have heard.’ 

‘ But if I had, — ^and I don’t know that I have, — ^I need 
not have beheved. I am told that she married an old man 
who IS now dead, and I suppose she wants a young 
husband.’ 

‘ My dear ! * 

‘ If I were you. Cissy, I would say as little as might be 
about her. She was an old fiiend of Harry’s ’ 

‘ She jilted him when he was quite a boy ; I know that ; 
— ^iong before he had seen our Florence.’ 

‘ And she is connected with him through his cousin. 
Let her be ever so bad, I should drop that.’ 

‘ You can t suppose, Theodore, that I want even to 
mention her name. I’m told that nobody ever visits her.’ 

‘ She needn’t be a bit the worse on that account. When- 
ever I hear that there is a woman whom nobody visits, 
I always feel inclined to go and pay my respects to her.’ 

‘ Theodore, how can you say so ? ’ 

* And that, I suppose, is just what Harry has done. 
If the world and his wife had visited Lady Ongar, there 
would not have been all this trcwible now.’ 

Mrs. Burton of course undertook the task which her 
husband assigned to her, though she did so with much 
nervous trepidation, and many fears lest the desired 
object should be lost through her own maladroit manage- 
ment. With her, there was at least no doubt as to the 
thing to he done, — ^no hesitation as to the desirability of 
securing Harry Clavermg for the Burton faction. Every- 
thing m her mind was to be forgiven to Harry, and he 
was to be received by them all with open arms and lovmg 
caresses, if he would only abandon Lady Ongar altogether. 
To secure her lover for Florence was Mrs. Burton’s single 
and simple obj'ect. She raised no questions now within 
her own breast as to whether Harry would make a good 
husband. Any such question as that should have been 
asked and answered before he had been accepted at 
Stratton. The thmg to be done now was to bring Harry 
and Florence together, and — smee such terrible dangers 
were intervening — ^to make them man and wife with as 
little further delay as might be possible. The name of 
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Lady Ongar was odious to her. When men* went astray m 
matters of love it was within the power of Cecilia Burton’s 
heart to forgive them ; but she could not pardon women 
that so sinned. This countess had once jilted Harry, 
and that was enough to ^^ecure her condemnation. And 
since that what terrible things had been said of her ! And 
dear, uncharitable CeciHa Burton was apt to think, when 
evil was spoken of women, — of women whom she did not 
know, — ^that there could not be smoke without fire. 
And now this woman was a widow with a large fortune, 
and wanted a husband ! What busmess had any widow 
to want a husband ? It is so easy for wives to speak 
and think after that fashion when they are satisfied with 
their own ventures. 

It was arranged that when Harrjf came to the door, 
Mrs. Burton should go up alone to the drawing-room and 
receive him there, remaming with her husband m the 
dinin g-room till he should come. Twice while sitting 
downstairs after the cloth was gone she ran upstairs with 
the avowed purpose of going into the nursery, but in truth 
that she might see that the room was comfortable, that it 
looked pretty, and that the chairs were so arranged as to 
be convenient. The twd eldest children were with them 
in the parlour, and when she started on her second eirand. 
Cissy reminded her that baby would be asleep. Theodore, 
who xmderstood the httle mancBuvre, smiled but said 
nothing, and his wife, who in such matters was resolute, 
went and made her further httle changes in the furniture. 
At last there came the knock at the door, — ^the expected 
knock, a knock which told something of the hesitating 
unhappy mind of him who had rapped, and Mrs. Burton 
started ‘on her busmess. ‘ Tell him just simply why you 
are there alone,’ said her husband. 

* Is it Harry Clavering ? ’ Cissy asked, * and mayn’t 
I go ? ’ 

‘ It is Harry Clavering,’ her father said, * and you may 
not go. Indeed, it is time you went somewhere else.’ 

It was Harry Clavering. He had not spent a pleasant 
day since he had left Mr. Beilby’s offices in the mornmg, 
and now that he had come to Onslow Crescent, he did not 
expect to spend a pleasant evening. When I declare thar 
as yet he had not come to any firm resolution, I fear that 
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he will be held" as being too weak for the role of hero even 
m such pages as these. Perhaps no terms have been so 
injurious to the profession of the novelist as those two 
words, hero and heroine. In spite of the latitude which 
is allowed to the writer in putting his own interpretation 
upon these words, something heroic is still expected; 
whereas, if he attempt to pamt from nature, how little 
that is heroic should he describe ! How many young men, 
subjected to the temptations which had befallen Harry 
Clavering, — how many young men whom you, delicate 
reader, number among your friends, — ^would have come 
out from them unscathed. A man, you say, delicate 
reader, a true man can love but one woman, — but one 
at a time. So you say, and are so convinced, but no 
conviction was ever more false. When a true man has 
loved with all his heart and all his soul, — does he cease 
to love, — does he cleanse his heart of that passion when 
circumstances run against him, and he is forced to turn 
elsewhere for his life’s companion ? Or is he untrue as 
a lover in that he does not waste his Hfe in desolation, 
because he has been disappointed ? Or does his old love 
perish and die away, because another has crept into his 
heart ? No ; the first love, if thS<t was true, is ever there ; 
and should she and he meet after many years, though 
their heads be grey and their cheeks wrinkled, there will 
stiU be a touch of the old passion as their hands meet 
for a moment. Methinks that love never dies, unless it be 
murdered by downright iU-usage. It may be so murdered, 
but even ill-usage more often fail than succeed in 
that enterprise. How, then, could Harry fail to love the 
woman whom he had loved fet, when she returned to him 
still young, still beautiful, and told him, with all her 
charms and aU her flattery, how her heart stood towards 

blTYl ? 

But it is not to be thought that I excuse him altogether. 
A man, though he may love many, should be devoted only 
to one. The man’s feeling to the woman whom he is to 
marry should be this ; — ^that not from love only, but from 
chivalry, from manhood, and from duty, he will be 
prepared always, and at all hazards, to defend her from 
every misadventure, to struggle ever that she may be 
see that no wind blows upon her with needless 
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severity, that no ravening wolf of a misery shall come 
near her, that her path be swept clean for her, — as clean 
as may be, — and that her roof-tree be made firm upon 
a rock. There is much of this which is quite independent 
of love, — much of it that may be done without love. 
This is devotion, and it ft this which a man owes to the 
woman who has once promised to be his wife and has not 
forfeited her right. Doubtless Harry Clavering should 
have remembered this at the first moment of his weakness 
in Lady Ongar’s drawing-room. Doubtless he should have 
known at once that his duty to Florence made it necessary 
that he should declare his engagement, — even though, in 
doing so, he might have seemed to caution Lady Ongar 
on that point on which no woman can endure a caution. 
But the fault was hers, and the oaution was needed. 
No doubt he should not have returned to Bolton Street. 
He should not have cozened himself by trusting himself 
to her assurances of friendship ; he should have kept 
warm his love for the woman to whom his hand was owed, 
not suffering himself to make comparisons to her injury. 
He should have been chivalric, manly, full of high duty. 
He should have been all this, and full also of love, and 
then he would have been a hero. But men as I see them 
are not often heroic. 

As he entered the room he saw Mrs. Burton at once, and 
then looked round quickly for her husband. ‘ Harry,’ 
said she, * I am so glad to see you once agam,’ and she 
gave him her hand, and smiled on him with that sweet 
look which used to make him feel that it was pleasant to 
be near her. He took her hand and muttered some word 
of greeting, and then looked round agam for Mr. Burton. 

^ Theodore is not here,’ she said ; ‘ he thought it better 
that you and I should have a httle talk together. He 
said you would like it best so ; but perhaps I ought not 
to teU you that.* 

* I do like it best so, — ^much best. I can speak to you 
as I could hardly speak to him.’ 

‘ What is it, Harry, that ails you ? What has kept you 
away from us ? Why do you leave poor Flo so long 
without writing to her ? She will be here on Monday. 
You will come and see her then ; or perhaps you will go 
with me and meet her at the station ? ’ 
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‘ Burton said that she was coming, but I did not under- 
stand that it was so soon.’ 

‘ You do not think it too soon, Karry ; do you ? ’ 

‘ No,’ said Harry, but his tone belied his asseition. At 
any rate he had not pretended to display anv of a lover’s 
rapture at this prospect of seeing the lady whom he 
loved. 

‘ Sit down, Harry. Why do yon stand like that and 
look so comfortless ? Theodore says that you have some 
trouble at heart. Is it a trouble that you can tell to a 
friend such as I am ? ’ 

‘ it is very hard to tell. Oh, Mrs. Burton, I am broken- 
hearted. Eor the last two weeks I have wished that I 
might die.’ 

‘ Bo not say that^ Harry ; that would be wicked.’ 

‘ Wicked or not, it is true. I have been so wretched that 
I have not known how to hold myself. I could not bung 
myself to write to Florence.’ 

‘ But why not ? You do not mean that you are false to 
Florence ? You cannot mean that. Hariy, say at once 
that it is not so, and I will promise you her forgiveness, 
Theodore’s forgiveness, all our forgiveness for anything 
else. Oh, Harry, say anything b*ut that ! ’ In answer to 
this Harry Clavering had nothing to say, but sat with his 
head resting on his arm and has face turned away from her. 

‘ Speak, Harry ; if you arc a man, say something. Is it 
so ? If it be so, I beheve that you will have killed her. 
Why do you not speak to me ? Harry Clavering, tell me 
what is the truth.’ 

Then he told her aU his story, not looking her once in 
the face, not changing his voice, suppressing his emotion 
till he came to the history of the present days. He 
described to her how he had loved Julia Brabazon, and 
how his love had been treated by her ; how he had sworn 
to himself, when he knew that she had in truth become 
that lord’s wife, that for her sake he would keep himself 
from loving any other w'oman. Then he spoke of his first 
^ys at Stratton, and of his early acquaintance with 
Florence, and told her how different had been his second 
love, — how it had grown gradually and with no check to 
his confidence, till he felt sure that the sweet girl who was 
so often near him would, if he could win her. be to him 
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a source of joy for all Ms life. ‘ And so she shall/ said 
Cecilia, with tears running down her cheeks ; ‘ she shall 
do so yet.’ And he went on with his tale, saying how 
pleasant it had been for Mm to find Mmself at home in 
Onslow Crescent ; how hdhad joyed in calling her Cecilia, 
and having her infants in his arms, as though they were 
already partly belonging to Mm. And he told her how 
he had met the young widow at the station, having 
employed MmseK on her behalf at her sister’s instance ; 
and how cold she had been to Mm, offending him by her 
silence and sombre pride. ‘ False woman ! ’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Burton. ‘ Oh, Ceciha, do not abuse her, — do not say 
a word till you know all.’ ‘ I know that she is false,’ said 
Mrs. Burton, with vehement indigimtion. ‘ She is not 
false,’ said Harry ; ‘ if there be falsehood, it is mine.’ 
Then he went on, and said how different she was when 
next he saw her. How then he understood that her 
solemn and haughty manner had been almost forced on 
her by the mode of her return, with no other friend to meet 
her. ‘ She has deserved no friend,’ said Mrs, Burton. 
* You wrong her,’ said Harry ; ‘ you do not know her. If 
any woman has been ever sinned agamst, it is she.’ * But 
was she not false from the very first, — ^false, that she might 
become rich by marrying a man that she did not love ? 
Will you speak up for her after that ? Oh, Harry, think 
of it.’ 

‘ I wiU speak up for her,’ said Harry ; and now it 
seemed for the first time that something of his old boldness 
had returned to Mm. ‘ I will speak up for her, although 
she did as you say, because she has suffered as few women 
have been made to suffer, and because she has repented in 
ashes as few women are called on to repent.’ And now as 
he warmed with Ms feelmg for her, he uttered his words 
faster and with less of shame in Ms voice. He described 
how he had gone again and again to Bolton Street, thinking 
no evil, till — ^till — ^till something of the old feeling had come 
back upon him. He meant to be true in Ms story, but 
I doubt whether he told all the truth. How could he tell 
it all ? How could he confess that the blaze of the woman’s 
womanhood, the flame of her beauty, and the fire en- 
gendered by her mingled rank and suffering, had singed 
biTYi and burned Mm up, poor moth that he was ? ‘ And 
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then at last I learned,’ said he, ‘ that — ^that she had loved 
me more than I had believed.’ 

‘ And IS Elorence to suffer because she has postponed 
her love of yon to her love of money ? ’ 

‘ IVIrs. Burton, if yon do not nrtdei stand it now, I do not 
know that I can tell yon more. Elorence alone in this 
matter is altogether good. Lady Ongar has been wrong, 
and I have been wrong. I sometimes think that Elorence 
is too good for me.’ 

‘ It is for her to say that, if it be necessary.’ 

‘ I have told yon all now, and yon will know why I have 
not come to yon.’ 

‘ No, Harry ; yon have not told me all. Have yon told 
that — ^woman that she should be your wife ? ’ To this 
question he made n<? immediate answer, and she repeated 
it. * Tell me ; have yon told her you would many 
her ? ’ 

* I did tell her so.’ 

‘ And yon will keep your word to her ? * Harry, as he 
heard the words, was struck with" awe that there should be 
such vehemence, such anger, in the voice of so gentle a 
woman as Cecilia Burton. ^ Answer me, sir, do you mean 
to marry this — countess ? ’ Bnt^till he made no answer. 
‘ I do not wonder that yon cannot speak,’ she said. ‘ Oh, 
Elorence, — oh, my darlmg ; my lost, broken-hearted 
angel ! ’ Then she turned away her face and wept. 

‘ Cecilia,’ he said, attemptmg to approach her with has 
hand, without rising from his chan. 

‘ No, sir ; when I desired you to call me so, it was 
because I thought you were to be a brother. I did not 
think that there could be a thing so weak as you. Perhaps 
you had better go now, lest you should meet my husband 
in his wrath, and he should spurn you.’ 

But Harry Clavermg still sat m his chair, motionless, — 
motionless, and without a word. After a while he turned 
his face towards her, and even in her own misery she was 
stricken by the wretchedness of his countenance. Suddenly 
she rose quickly from her chair, and commg close to him, 
threw herself on her knees before him. ‘ Harry,’ she 
said, ‘ Harry ; it is not yet too late. Be our own Harry 
again; our dearest Harry. Say that it shall be so. What 
18 this woman to you ? What has she done for you, that 
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for her yon should throw aside such a one as our Florence ? 
Is she noble, and good, and pure, and spotless, as Florence 
is ? WiU she love you with such love as Florence’s ? Will 
she believe in you as Florence believes ? Yes, Harry, 
she believes yet. She knows nothing of this, and shall 
know nothing, if you will only say that you will be true. 
No one shall know, and I will remember it only to remem- 
ber your goodness afterwards. Think of it, Harry ; there 
can be no falseness to one who has been so false to you. 
Harry, you will not destroy us all at one blow ? ’ 

Never before was man so supphcated to take into his 
arms youth and beauty and feminine purity ! And in 
truth he would have yielded — as indeed, what man would 
not have yielded ? — ^had not Mrs. Burton been interrupted 
in her prayers. The step of her husliand was heard upon 
the stairs, and she, rismg from her knees, whispered 
quickly, ‘ Do not tell him that it is settled. Let me tell 
him when you are gone.’ 

‘ You two have been a long time together,’ said Theo- 
dore, as he came in. 

‘ Why did you leave us, then, so long ? ’ said Mrs. 
Burton, trying to smile, though the signs of tears were, as 
she well knew, plam enough. 

‘ I thought you would have sent for me.’ 

‘ Burton,’ said Harry, ‘ I take it kmdly of you that you 
allowed me to see your wife alone.’ 

‘ Women always understand these things best,’ said he, 

* And you will come again to-morrow, Harry, and 
answer me my question ? ’ 

‘ Not to-morrow,’ 

‘ Florence will be here on Monday.’ 

* And why should he not come when Florence is here ? ’ 
asked Theodore, in an angry tone. 

‘ Of course he will come, but I want to see him again 
first. Do I not, Harry ? ’ 

* I hate mysteries,’ said Burton. 

‘ There shall be no mystery,’ said his wife. ‘ Why did 
you send him to me, but that there are some things 
difficult to discuss among three ? Will you come to- 
morrow, Harry ? ’ 

‘Not to-morrow; but I will write to-morrow, — early 
to-morrow. I will go now, and of course you will tell 
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Bnrton everything that I have said. Good-night.’ They 
both took his hand, and Ceciha pressed it as she looked 
with beseeching eyes into his face. What would she not 
have done to secure the happiness of the sister whom she 
loved ? On this occasion she had descended low that she 
might do much. ^ 


CHAPTER XXIX 

HOW DAMON PABTBD FEOM PYTHIAS 

Lady Ongar, when she left Count Pateroff at the little 
fort on the cliff and entered by herself the gardens belong- 
ing to the hotel, h^d long since made up her mind that 
there should at last be a positive severance between herself 
and her devoted Sophie. For half-an-hour she had been 
walking m silence by the count’s side; and though, of 
course, she had heard all that he had spoken, she had been 
able m that time to consider m,uch. It must have been 
through Sophie that the count had heard of her journey 
to the Isle of Wight ; and, worse than that, Sophie must, 
as she thought, have instigated l^his pursuit. In that she 
wronged her poor friend. Sophie had been simply paid by 
her brother for giving such information as enabled to 
arrange this meetmg. She had not even counselled him 
to foUow Lady Ongar. But now Lady Ongar, in blind 
wrath, determined that Sophie should be expelled from 
her bosom. Lady Ongar w'ould find this task of expulsion 
the less difficult in that she had come to loathe her devoted 
friend, and to feel it to be incumbent on her to rid herself 
of such devotion. Now had arrived the moment in which 
it might be done. 

And yet there were difficulties. Two ladies living 
together in an inn cannot, without much that is disagree- 
able, send down to the landlord saying that they want 
separate rooms, because they have taken it into their 
minds to hate each other. And there would, moreover, 
be something awkward in saying to Sophie that, though 
she was discarded, her bill should be paid — for this last 
and only time. No ; Lady Ongar had already perceived 
that that would not do. She would not quarrel with 
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Sophie after that fashion. She wonld ie*ave the Isle of 
Wight on the following morning early, informing Sophie 
why she did so, and would offer money to the little 
Franco-Pole, presuming that it might not be agreeable to 
the Franco-Pole to be hiirried away from her marine or 
rural happiness so quickly. But in doing this she would be 
careful to make Sophie understand that Bolton Street 
was to be closed against her for ever afterwards. With 
neither Count Pateroff nor his sister would she ever again 
willmgly place herself in contact. 

It was dark as she entered the house, — ^the walk out, her 
delay there, and her return having together occupied her 
three hours. She had hardly felt the dusk growing on her 
as she progressed steadily on her way, with that odious 
man beside her. She had been thiifking of other things, 
and her eyes had accustomed themselves gradually to the 
fading t-w^ght. But now, when she saw the glimmer of 
the lamps from the inn- windows, she knew that the night 
had come upon her, and she began to fear that she had 
been imprudent in allowmg herseM to be out so late, — 
imprudent, even had she succeeded in bemg alone. She 
went direct to her own room, that, woman-hke, she might 
consult her own face as to the effects of the insult she had 
received, and then having, as it were, steadied herself, and 
prepared herself for the scene that was to follow, she 
descended to the sitting-room and encountered her friend. 
The friend was the first to speak ; and the reader will 
kindly remember that the friend had ample reason for 
knowmg what companion Lady Ongar had been likely to 
meet upon the downs. 

‘ Julie, dear, how late you are,’ said Sophie, as though 
she were rather irritated in having been kept so long wait- 
ing for her tea. 

‘ I am late,’ said Lady Ongar. 

‘ And don’t you think you are imprudent, — aU alone, 
you know, dear ; just a leetle imprudent ? ’ 

* Very imprudent, indeed. I have been t hin king of that 
now as I crossed the lawn, and found how dark it was. 
I have been very imprudent ; but I have escaped without 
much injury.’ 

‘ Escaped ! escaped what ? Have you escaped a cold, 
or a drunken man ? ’ 
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‘ Both, as I think.’ Then she sat down, and, having 
rung the bell, she ordered tea. 

‘ There seems to be something very odd with you,’ said 
Sophie. ‘ I do not quite understand you.’ 

‘ When did you see your brother last ? ’ Lady Ongar 
asked. 

‘ My brother ? * 

‘ Yes, Count Pateroff. When did you see him last ? ’ 

‘ Why do you want to know ? ’ 

‘ WeM, it does not signify, as of course you will not tell 
me. But will you say when you will see him next ? * 

* How can I tell ? ’ 

‘ WiU it be to-night ? ’ 

* Julie, what do you mean ? ’ 

* Only this, that PVish you would make him understand 

that if he has anything to do concerning me, he might as 
well do it out of hand. For the last hour ’ 

* Then you have seen him ? ’ 

* Yes ; is not that wonderful ? I have seen him.’ 

‘ And why could you not tell him yourself what you had 
to say ? He and I do not agree about certain things, and 
I do not like to carry messages to him. And you have seen 
him here on this sacre sea-coast ? ’ 

‘ Exactly so ; on this sacre sea-coast. Is it not odd that 
he should have known that I was here, — known the very 
inn we were at, — and known, too, whither I was going to- 
night ? ’ 

‘ He would learn that from the servants, my dear.’ 

‘ No doubt. He has been good enough to amuse me 
with mysterious threats as to what he would do to punish 
me if I would not 

‘ Become his wife ? * suggested Sophie. 

‘ Exactly. It was very flattermg on his part. I certainly 
do not intend to become his wife.’ 

‘ Ah, you like better that young Clavering who has the 
other sweetheart. He is younger. That is true.’ 

‘ Upon my word, yes. I like my cousin, Harry Clavering, 
much better than I like your brother ; but, as I take it, 
that has not much to do with it. I was speaking of your 
brother’s threats. I do not understand them ; but I wish 
he could be made to understand that if he has anything to 
do, he had better go and do it. As for marriage, I would 
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sooner marry tke first plougliboy I could find in tlie 
fields.’ 

‘ Julie, — ^you need not insult him.’ 

* I will have no more of your Julie ; and I mil have no 
more of you.’ As she said this she rose from her chair, 
and walked about the room. ‘You have betrayed me, 
and there shall be an end of it.’ 

‘Betrayed you; what nonsense you talk! In what 
have I betrayed you ? ’ 

‘ You set him upon my track here, though you knew 
I desired to avoid him,’ 

‘ And is that all ? I was coming here to this detestable 
island, and I told my brother. That is my ofience, — and 
then you talk of betraymg ! Juli^ you sometimes are 
a goose.’ 

‘ Very often, no doubt ; but, Madame Gordeloup, if you 
please we will be geese apart for the future.’ 

‘ Oh, certainly ; — ^i£ you wish it.’ 

* I do wish it.’ 

‘ It cannot hurt me. I can choose my friends anywhere. 
The world is open to me to go where I please into society. 
I am not at a loss.’ 

All this Lady Ongaf well understood, but she could 
bear it without injury to her temper. Such revenge was 
to be expected from such a woman. ‘ I do not want you 
to be at a loss,’ she said. ‘ I only want you to understand 
that after what has this evening occurred between your 
brother and me, our acquaintance had better cease.’ 

‘ And I am to be punished for my brother ? ’ 

‘ You said just now that it would be no punishment, and 
I was glad to hear it. Society is, as you say, open to you, 
and you will lose nothing.’ 

‘ Of course society is open to me. Have I committed 
myself ? I am not talked about for my lovers by all the 
town. Why should I be at a loss ? No.’ 

‘I shall return to London to-morrow by the earliest 
opportunity. I have already told them so, and have 
ordered a carriage to go to Yarmouth at eight.’ 

‘ And you leave me here, alone ! ’ 

‘ Your brother is here, Madame Gordeloup.’ 

‘ My brother is nothing to me. You know well that. He 
can come and he can go when he please. I come here to 
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follow you, — ^to be companion to you, to oblige you, — and 
now you say you go and leave me m ^his detestable 
barrack. If I am here alone, 1 will be revenged.’ 

* You shall go back with me if 57^ou wish it.’ 

* At eight o’clock m the morning, — and see, it is now 
eleven ; while you have been wandering about alone with 
my brother in the dark ! No ; I wiU not go so early 
morning as that. To-morrow is Saturday — you was to 
remam till Tuesday.’ 

‘ You may do as you please. I shall go at eight to- 
morrow.’ 

‘ Very well. You go at eight, very well. And who 
will pay for the “ beels ” when you are gone. Lady 
Ongar ? ’ 

‘ I have already ordered the bill up to-morrow morning. 
If you will allow me to offer you twenty pounds, that will 
bring you to London when you please to foUow.’ 

‘ Twenty pounds ! What is twenty pounds ? No ; 
I will not have your twenty pounds.’ And she pushed 
away from her the two notes 'which Lady Ongar had 
already put upon the table. ‘ Who is to pay me for the 
loss of all my time ? Tell me^ that. I have devoted 
myself to you. Who will pay me"" for that ? ’ 

‘ Not I, certainly, Madame Gordeloup.’ 

‘ Not you ! You wiU pay me for my time ; — ^for a whole 
year I have been devoted to you ! You wiU not pay me, 
and you send me away in this way ? By Gar, you will 
be made to pay, — ^through the nose.’ 

As the interview was becoming unpleasant. Lady Ongar 
took her candle and went away to bed, leavmg the twenty 
pounds on the table. As she left the room she knew that 
the money was there, but she could not bring herself to 
pick it up and restore it to her pocket. It was improbable, 
she thought, that Madame Gordeloup would leave it to 
the mercy of the waiters ; and the chances were that the 
notes would go mto the pocket for which they were 
intended. 

And such was the result, Sophie, when she was left 
alone, got up from her seat, and stood for some moments 
on the rug, making her calculations. That Lady Ongar 
should be very angry about Count Pateroff’s presence 
Sophie had expected ; but she had not expected that her 
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friend’s anger would be carried to sucb. extremity that sbe 
would pronounce a sentence of banishment for life. But, 
perhaps, after all, it might be well for Sophie herself that 
such sentence should be carried out. This fool of a woman 
with her income, her park, and her rank, was going to give 
herself, — so said Sophie to herself , — to a young, handsome, 
proud pig of a fellow, — so Sophie caUed him, — ^who had 
already shown himself to be Sophie’s enemy, and who 
would certainly find no place for Sophie Gordeloup within 
his house. Might it not be well that the quarrel should 
be consummated now, — such compensation being ob- 
tamed as might possibly be extracted. Sophie certainly 
knew a good deal which it might be for the convenience 
of the future husband to keep dark — or convenient 
for the future wife that the futuret husband should not 
know. Terms might be yet had, although Lady Ongar 
had refused to pay anything beyond that trumpery twenty 
pounds. Terms might be had; or, indeed, it might be 
that Lady Ongar herself, when her anger was over, might 
sue for a reconciliation. Or Sophie, — and this idea 
occurred as Sophie herself became a little despondent 
after long calculation, — Sophie herself might acknowledge 
herseK to be wrong, begging pardon, and weeping on her 
friend’s neck. Perhaps it might be worth while to make 
some further calculation in bed. Then Sophie, softly 
drawing the notes towards her as a cat might have done, 
and hiding them somewhere about her person, also went 
to her room. 

In the morning Lady Ongar prepared herseK for starting 
at eight o’clock, and, as a part of that preparation, had her 
breakfast brought to her upstairs. When the time was up, 
she descended to the sitting-room on the way to the 
carriage, and there she found Sophie also prepared for 
a journey. 

‘ I am going too. You will let me go ? ’ said Sophie. 

* Certainly,’ said Lady Ongar. ‘ I proposed to you to 
do so yesterday.’ 

‘ You should not be so hard upon your poor friend,’ 
said Sophie. This was said in the hearing of Lady Ongar’s 
maid and of two waiters, and Lady Ongar made no reply 
to it. When they were in the carriage together, the maid 
being then stowed away in a dicky or rumble behind. 
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Sophie again whined and was repentant. ‘ Julie, yon 
should not be so hard upon your poor Sophie.’ 

' It seems to me that the hardest things said were spoken 
by you.’ 

‘ Then I will beg your pardon^ I am impulsive. I do 
not restrain myself. When I am angry I say I know not 
what. If I said any words that were wrong, I will apologize, 
and beg to be forgiven, — ^there, — on my knees.* And, as 
she spoke, the adroit little woman contrived to get herself 
down upon her knees on the floor of the carriage. ‘ There ; 
say that I am forgiven ; say that Sophie is pardoned.’ 
The little woman had calculated that even should her 
Juhe pardon her, Julie would hardly condescend to ask 
for the two ten-pound notes. 

But Lady Ongar^had stoutly determined that there 
should be no further intimacy, and had reflected that a 
better occasion for a quarrel could hardly be vouchsafed 
to her than that afforded by Sophie’s treachery in bringing 
her brother down to Freshwater. She was too strong, and 
too much mistress of her will, to be cheated now out of her 
advantage. ‘ Madame Gordeloup, that attitude is absurd ; 
— beg you will get up.’ 

* Never ; never tiH you have pardoned me.* And 
Sophie crouched stiU lower, till she was all among the 
dressing-cases and httle bags at the bottom of the carriage, 
* I will not get up till you say the words, “ Sophie dear, 
I forgive you.” ’ 

* Then I fear you wiU have an uncomfortable drive. 
Luckily it will be very short. It is only half-an-hour to 
Yarmouth.’ 

‘ And I will kneel again on board the packet ; and on 
the — ^what you caU, platform — and m the railway carriage, 
— ^and in the street. I will kneel to my Julie everywhere, 
till she say, “ Sophie dear, I forgive you.” * 

‘ Madame Gordeloup, pray xmderstand me ; between 
you and me there shall be no further intimacy.’ 

; No ! ’ 

‘ Certainly not. No further explanation is necessary, 
but our intimacy has certainly come to an end.’ 

‘ It has ’ ’ 

* Undoubtedly.’ 

‘ Julie ! ’ 
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* That is such nonsense. Madame Gordeloup, you are 
disgracing yourself by your proceedings.’ 

‘ Oh 1 disgracing myself, am I ? ’ In saying this, Sophie 
picked herself up from among the dressing-cases, and 
recovered her seat. ‘ It am disgracing myself I Well, 
I know very well whose disgrace is the most talked about 
in the world, yours or mme. Disgracing myself; — and 
from you ? What did your husband say of you himself ? ’ 

Lady Ongar began to feel that even a very short journey 
might be too long. Sophie was now quite up, and was 
wriggling herself on her seat, adjusting her clothes which 
her late attitude had disarranged, not in the most graceful 
manner. 

‘ You shall see,’ she continued. ^ Yes, you shall see. 
Tell me of disgrace ! I have only disgraced myseK by 
being with you. Ah, — very weU. Yes ; I will get out. 
As for being quiet, I shall be quiet whenever I like it. 
I know when to talk and when to hold my tongue. 
Disgrace ! ’ So saying, ^she stepped out of the carnage, 
leaning on the arm of a boatman who had come to the 
door, and who had heard her last words. 

It may be imagined that all this did not contribute 
much to the comfort of *Lady Ongar, They were now on 
the little pier at Yarmouth, and in five minutes every one 
there knew who she was, and knew also that there had been 
some disagreement between her and the little foreigner. 
The eyes of the boatmen, and of the drivers, and of the 
other travellers, and of the natives going over to the 
market at Lymington, were all on her, and the eyes also 
of aU the idlers of Yarmouth who had congregated there 
to watch the dispatch of the early boat. But she bore it 
well, seating herself, with her maid beside her, on one of 
the benches on the deck, and waiting there with patience 
till the boat should start. Sophie once or twice muttered 
the word ‘ disgrace ! * but beyond that she remained 
silent. 

They crossed over the little channel wdthout a word, and 
without a word made their way up to the railway-station. 
Lady Ongar had been too confused to get tickets for their 
journey at Yarmouth, but had paid on board the boat 
for the passage of the three persons — ^herself, her maid, 
and Sophie. But, at the station at Lymington, the moiQ 
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important business of taking tickets for tbe journey to 
London became necessary. Lady Ongar had thought of 
this on her journey across the water, and, when at the 
railway- station, gave her purse to her maid, whispermg 
her orders. The girl took three first- c’a&s tickets, and then 
going gently up to Madame Gordeloup, offered one to that 
lady. ‘ Ah, yes ; very well : I undei stand,’ said Sophie, 
taking the ticket. ‘ I shall take this ; ’ and she held the 
ticket up in her hand, as though she had some specially 
mysterious purpose in accepting it. 

She got into the same carriage with Lady Ongar and her 
maid, but spoke no word on her journey up to London. 
At Basingstoke she had a glass of sherry, for which Lady 
Ongar’s maid paid. Lady Ongar had telegraphed for her 
carnage, which was waiting for her, hut Sophie betook 
herseK to a cab. ‘ Shall I pay the cabman, ma’am ? ’ 
said the maid. ‘ Yes,' said Sophie, ‘ or stop. It will be 
half-a-crown. You had better give me the half-crown.* 
The maid did so, and in this way the careful Sophie added 
another shilling to her store, — over and above the twenty 
pounds, — knowing well that the fare to Mount Street v/as 
eighteen-pence. « 


CHAPTER XXX 

BOODLES IN MOUNT STREET 

Captain Clavering and Captam Boodle had, as may 
be imagined, discussed at great length and with much 
frequency the results of the former captam’s negotiations 
with the Russian spy, and it had been declared strongly 
by the latter captam, and ultimately admitted by the 
former, that those results were not satisfactory. Seventy 
pounds had been expended, and, so to say, nothmg had 
been accomphshed. It was in vain that Archie, unwilhng 
to have it thought that he had been worsted in diplomacy, 
argued that with these pohtical personages, and especially 
with Russian pohtical personages, the ambages were 
everythmg, — ^that the preliminaries were in fact the whole, 
and that when they were arranged the thing was done. 
Doodles proved to demonstration that the thing was not 
done, and rhat seventy pounds was toot much for merO' 
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preKminanes. ‘ My dear fellow,’ he said,* speaking I feai 
with some scorn in his voice, ‘ where are you That ’s 
what I want to know. Where are you ’ Just nowhere.’ 
This was true. Ail that Archie had received from Madame 
Gordeloup m return for his last payment was an intimation 
that no immediate day could be at present named for 
a renewal of his personal attack upon the countess ; but 
that a day might be named when he should next come to 
Mount Street, — ^provision, of course, being made that he 
should come with a due qualification under his glove. Now 
the original basis on which Archie was to carry on his suit 
had been arranged to be tins, — ^that Lady Ongar should be 
made to know that he was there ; and the way in which 
Doodles had illustrated tins precept by the artistic and 
allegorical use of his heel was still fresft. in Archie’s memory. 
The meeting in which they had come to that satisfactory 
understanding had taken place early m the spring, and 
now June was coming on, and the countess certainly did 
not as yet know that her suitor was there ! If anything 
was to be done by ther Russian spy it should be done 
quickly, and Doodles did not refram from expressing hia 
opinion that his friend was * putting his foot into it,’ and 
‘ making a muU of the whole thing.’ Now Archie Clavermg 
w^as a man not eaten up by tbe vice of self-confidence, but 
prone rather to lean upon his friends and anxious for the 
aid of counsel m difficulty. 

‘ What the devil is a fellow to do ? ’ he asked. ‘ Perhaps 
I had better give it all up. Everybody says that she is as 
proud as Luciier ; and, after aU, nobody knows what rigs 
she has been up to.’ 

But this was by no means the view which Doodles was 
inchned to take. He was a man who in the field never gave 
up a race because he was thrown out at the start, having 
perceived that patience would achieve as much, perhaps, 
as impetuosity. He had ridden many a waiting race, and 
had won some of them. He was never so sure of his hand 
at billiards as when the score was strong against him. 
‘ Always fight whilst there ’s any fight left in you,’ was 
a maxim with him. He never surrendered a bet as lost, 
till the evidence as to the facts was quite conclusive, and 
had taught himself to regard any chance, be it ever so 
remote, as a kmd of property. 
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‘ Never say die,’ was Ms answer to ArcMe’s remark, 
* You see, Clavvy, you have still a few good cards, and you 
can never know what a woman really means till you have 
popped yourself. As to what she did when she was away, 
and all that, you see when a wom^^n has got seven thousand 
a year in her own right, it covers a multitude of sins.’ 

‘ Of course, I know that.’ 

* And why should a fellow be uncharitable ? If a man is 
to beheve all that he hears, by George, they’re all much 
of a muchness. For my part I never beheve anything. 
I always suppose every horse will run to wm ; and though 
there may be a cross now and again, that ’s the surest line 
to go upon. H’you understand me now ? ’ Archie said 
that of course he understood him; but I fancy that 
Doodles had gone a }>ttle too deep for Archie’s int^ect. 

‘ I should say, drop this woman, and go at the widow 
yourself at once.’ 

* And lose all my seventy pounds for nothing ! * 

* You’re not soft enough to suppose that you 11 ever get it 
back again, I hope ? ’ .^chie assured his friend that he was 
not soft enough for any such hope as that, and then the two 
remained silent for a while, deeply considering the posture 
of the affair. ‘ I’ll tell you whet I’ll do for you,’ said 
Doodles ; ‘ and upon my word I think it wiU be the best 
thmg.’ 

‘ And what ’s that ? ’ 

‘ I’ll go to this woman myself.* 

‘ What ; to Lady Ongar ? ’ 

* No ; but to the spy, as you call her. Principals are 
never the best for this kind of work. When a man has to 
pay the money himself he can never make so good a bargain 
as another can make for Mm. That stands to reason. And 
I can be blunter with her about it than you can ; — can go 
straight at it, you know ; and you may be sure of this, she 
won’t get any money from me, unless I get the marbles 
for it.’ 

‘ You’ll take some with you, then ? ’ 

‘ Well, yes ; that is, if it ’s convenient. We were ta lking 
of going two or three hundred pounds, you know, and 
you’ve only gone seventy as yet. Suppose you hand me 
over the odd thirty. If she gets it out of me easy, teU me 
my name isn’t Boodle.’ 
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There was mtich in this that was distasteful to Captain 
Clavering, but at last he submitted, and handed over 
the thirty pounds to Ms friend. Then there was consider- 
able doubt whether the ambassador should announce 
Mmself by a note, but it ivas decided at last that his arrival 
should not be espeoted. If he did not find the lady at 
home or disengaged on the first visit, or on the second, 
he might on the third or the fourth. He was a persistent, 
patient little man, and assured his friend that he would 
certainly see Madame Gordeloup before a week had passed 
over their heads. 

On the occasion of Ms first visit to Mount Street, SopMe 
Gordeloup was enjoying her retreat in the Isle of Wight. 
When he called the second time she was in bed, the fatigue 
of her journey on the previous day,-^the day on wMoh she 
had actually risen at seven o’clock in the morning, — ^havmg 
oppressed her much. She had returned in the cab alone, 
and had occupied herself much on the same evening. Now 
that she was to be parted from her Juhe, it was needful 
that she should be occupied. She wrote a long letter to her 
brother, — much more confidential than her letters to Mm 
had lately been, — telling him how much she had suffered 
on his behalf, and desciSbing to Mm with great energy the 
perverseness, malignity, and general pigheadedness of her 
late friend. Then she wrote an anonymous letter to 
Mrs. Burton, whose name and address she had learned, 
after having ascertained from ArcMe the fact of Harry 
Clavering’s engagement. In tMs letter she described the 
wretched wiles by wMch that horrid woman. Lady Ongar, 
was struggling to keep Harry and Miss Burton apart. ‘ It 
is very bad, but it is true,’ said the diligent little woman. 

‘ She has been seen in his embrace ; I know it.’ After that 
she dressed and went out into society, — ^the society of 
wMch she had boasted as being open to her, — ^to the house 
of some hanger-on of some embassy, and listened, and 
whispered, and laughed when some old sinner joked with 
her, and talked poetry to a young man who was foolish 
and lame, but who had some money, and got a glass of 
wine and a cake for nothing, and so was very busy ; and 
on her return home calculated that her cab-hire for the 
evening had been judiciously spent. But her diligence 
had been so great that when Captain Boodle called the 
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next morning at twelve o’clock she was still in bed. Had 
she been in dear Paris, or m dearer Vienna, that would 
have not hmdered her from receiving the visit ; but in 
pigheaded London this could not be done ; and, therefore, 
when she had duly scrutinized Captain Boodle’s card, and 
had learned from the servant that Captain Boodle desired 
to see herself on very particular busmess, she made an 
appointment with him for the following day. 

On the following day at the same hour Doodles came and 
was shown up into her room. He had scrupulously avoided 
any smartness of apparel, calculating that a Newmarket 
costume would be, of all di'csses, the most efficacious in 
filling her with an idea of his smartness ; whereas Archie 
had probably injuied himself much by his polished leather 
boots and general nc’d^ness of clothing. Doodles, therefore, 
wore a cut-away coat, a coiouied shirt with a fogle round 
his neck, old brown trousers that fitted very tightly round 
his legs, and was careful to take no gloves with him. He was 
a man with a small bullet head, who wore his hair cut very 
short, and had no other beard thdn a slight appendage on 
his lower chin. He certainly did possess a considerable 
look of smartness, and when he would knit his brows and 
nod his head some men were apt to think that it was not 
easy to get on the soft side of him. 

Sophie on this occasion was not arrayed with that 
becoming negligence which had graced her appearance 
when Captain Clavenng had called. She knew that a 
visitor was commg, and the questionably w'hite wrapper 
had been exchanged for an ordinary dress. This was 
regretted, rather than otherwise, by Captain Boodle, who 
had received from Archie a description of the lady’s 
appearance, and who had been anxious to see the spy in 
her proper and peouhar habiliments. It must be remem- 
bered that Sophie knew nothing of her present visitor, and 
was altogether unaware that he was in any way connected 
with Captam Clavermg. 

‘ You are Captain Boddle,’ she said, looking hard at 
Doodles, as he bowed to her on entering the room. 

‘ Captam Boodle, ma’am ; at your service.’ 

‘ Oh, Captain Bood-dle ; it is English name, I suppose ? ’ 

* Certaiiily, ma’am, certainly. Altogether English, I 
believe. Our Boodles come out of Warwickshire ; small 
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property near Leamington, — doosed small, Tm sorry to 
say I ’ 

She looked at him very hard, and was altogether unable 
to discover what was the nature or probable mode of life 
of the young man before her. She had hved much in 
England, and had known* Englishmen of many classes, but 
she could not remember that she had ever become conver- 
sant with such a one as he who was now before her. Was 
he a gentleman, or might he be a housebreaker ? ‘ A 

doosed small property near Leamington,’ she said, repeat- 
ing the words after him, ‘ Oh ! ’ 

‘ But my visit to you, ma’am, has nothing to do with 
that.’ 

‘ Nothing to do with the small property ? ’ 

* Nothing in life.’ # 

‘ Then, Captain Bood-dle, what may it have to do with ? ’ 

Hereupon Doodles took a chair, not having been invited 
to go through that ceremony. According to the theory 
created in her mind at the instant, this man was not at all 
hke an English captain.. Captain is an unfortunate title, 
somewhat equivalent to the foreign count, — unfortunate 
in this respect, that it is easily adopted by many whose 
claims to it are very slight. Archie Clavering, with his 
polished leather boots, had looked like a captain, — ^had 
come up to her idea of a captain, — but this man ! The 
more she regarded him, the stronger in her mind became 
the idea of the housebreaker. 

‘ My busmess, ma’am, is of a very delicate nature, — of 
a nature very delicate indeed. But I think that you and I, 
who understand the world, may soon come to understand 
each other.’ 

‘ Oh, you understand the world. Very well, sir. Go on.’ 

* Now, ma’am, money is money, you know.’ 

‘ And a goose is a goose ; but what of that ? 

* Yes ; a goose is a goose, and some people are not geese. 
Nobody, ma’am, would think of calling you a goose.’ 

‘ I hope not. It would be so uncivil, even an Englishman 
would not say it. Will you go on ? ’ 

*I think you have the pleasure of knowing Lady 
Ongar ? ’ 

* Kmowing who ? ’ said Sophie, almost shrieking. 

* Lady Ongar.’ 
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During the last day or two Sophie’s mind had been 
concerned very much with her dear Jnlie, but had not been 
concerned at all with the affairs of Captain Clavering, and 
therefore, when Lady Ongar’s name was mentioned, her 
mind went away altogether to the quarrel, and did not once 
refer itself to the captain. Could it be that this was an 
attorney, and was it possible that Julie would be mean 
enough to make claims upon her ? Claims might be made 
for more than those twenty pounds. ‘ And you,’ she said, 
* do you know Lady Ongar ? ’ 

‘ I have not that honour myself.’ 

* Oh, you have not ; and do you want to be introduced ?’ 

‘ Not exactly, — ^not at present ; at some future day 

I shall hope to have the pleasure. But I am right in 
believmg that she and you are very intimate ? Now what 
are you going to do for my friend*^Archie Clavermg ? ’ 

‘ Oh-h-h ! ’ exclaimed Sophie. 

* Yes. What are you going to do for my friend Archie 
Clavering ? Seventy pounds, you know, ma’am, is a smart 
bit of money ! * 

‘ A smart bit of money, is it ? That is what you think 
on your leetle property down in Warwickshire ’ 

‘ It isn’t my property, ma’am, ^at aU. It belongs to my 
uncle.’ 

‘ Oh, it is your uncle that has the leetle property. And 
what had your uncle to do with Lady Ongar ? What is 
your uncle to your friend Archie ^ ’ 

‘ Nothmg at all, ma’am ; nothing on earth.’ 

‘ Then why do you teU me aU this rigmarole about your 
uncle and his leetle property, and Warwickshire ? What 
have I to do with your uncle ? Sir, I do not understand 
you, — not at all. Nor do I know why I have the honour 
to see you here. Captain Bood-dle.’ 

^ Even Doodles, redoubtable as he was — even he, with all 
his smartness, felt that he was overcome, and that this 
woman was too much for him. He was altogether per- 
plexed, as he could not perceive whether in all her tirade 
about the little property she had really misunderstood 
him, and had in truth thought that he had been talking 
about his uncle, or whether the whole thing was cunning 
(m her part. The reader, perhaps, will have a more correct 
idea of this lady than Captain Boodle had been able to 
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obtain. She had now risen from her sofa, and was standing 
as though she expected him to go ; but he had not as yet 
opened the budget of his business. 

‘ I am here, ma’am,’ said he, ‘ to speak to you about my 
friend. Captain Claverin^’ 

‘ Then you can go back to your friend, and tell him I 
have nothmg to say. And more than that, Captain 
Booddle,’ — ^the woman intensified the name in a most 
disgusting manner, with the evident purpose of annoying 
him ; of that he had become quite sure — ‘ more than that, 
his sending you here is an impertinence. Will you tell 
him that ? ’ 

‘ No, ma’am, I will not.’ 

‘Perhaps you are his laquais,’ continued the inex- 
haustible Sophie, ‘and are obliged to come when he 
send you ? ’ 

‘ I am no man’s laquais, ma’am.’ 

‘ If so, I do not blame you ; or, perhaps, it is your 
way to make your love third or fourth hand down in 
Warwickshire ? * 

‘ Damn Warwickshire 1 ’ said Doodles, who was put 
beyond himself. 

‘ With all my heart. * Damn Warwickshire.’ And the 
horrid woman grinned at him as she repeated his words. 
‘ And the leetle property, and the uncle, if you wish it ; and 
the leetle nephew, — and the leetle nephew, — and the leetle 
nephew ! * She stood over him as she repeated the last 
words with wondrous rapidity, and grinned at him, and 
grimaced and shook herself, till Doodles was altogether 
bewildered. If this was a Russian spy he would avoid such 
in future, and keep himself for the milder acerbities of 
Newmarket, and the easier chaff of his club. He looked 
up into her face at the present moment, striving to think 
of some words by which he might assist himself. He had 
as yet performed no part of his mission, but any such 
performance was now entirely out of the question. The 
woman had defied him, and had altogether thrown Claver- 
ing overboard. There was no further question of her 
services, and therefore he felt himself to be quite entitled 
to twit her with the payment she had taken. 

‘ And how about my friend’s seventy pounds ? ’ said he. 

‘ How about seventy pounds ! A leetle man comes here 
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and tells me lie is a Booddle in Warwickshire, and says he 
has an uncle with a very leetle property, and asks me how 
about seventy pounds ! Suppose I ask you how about the 
policeman, what will you say then ? ’ 

‘ You send for him and you shall hear what I say.* 

‘ No ; not to take away such a leetle man as you. I send 
for a policeman when I am afraid. Booddle in Warwick- 
shire is not a terrible man. Suppose you go to your friend 
and tell him from me that he have chose a very bad Mercury 
in his affairs of love; — ^the worst Mercury I ever see. 
Perhaps the Warwickshire Mercuries are not very good. 
Can you tell me, Captain Booddle, how they make love 
down in Warwickshire ? ’ 

‘ And that is all tl^e satisfaction I am to have ? ’ 

‘ Who said you was to have satisfaction ? Very little 
satisfaction I should think you ever have, when you come 
as a [Mercury,’ 

‘ My friend means to know something about that seventy 
pounds.’ 

‘ Seventy pounds ! If you talk to me any more of 
seventy pounds, I wiU fly at your face.’ As she spoke this 
she jumped across at him as though she were really on the 
point of attacking him with her nails, and he, in dismay, 
retreated to the door. ‘ You, and your seventy pounds I 
Oh, you English ! What mean mens you are ! Oh ! 
a Frenchman would despise to do it. Yes ; or a Russian 
or a Pole. But you, — ^you want it all down in black and 
white, like a butcher’s heel. You know nothing, and 
understand nothing, and can never speak, and can never 
hold your tongues. You have no head, but the head of 
a bull. A bull can break all the china in a shop, — dash, 
smash, crash, — aU the pretty things gone in a minute ! 
So can an Englishman. Your seventy pounds ! You will 
come again to me for seventy pounds, I think.’ In her 
energy she had acted the bull, and had exhibited her idea 
of the dashing, the smashmg and the crashing, by the 
motion of her head and the waving of her hands, 

‘ And you decline to say anythmg about the seventy 
pounds ? ’ said Doodles, resolvmg that his courage should 
not desert him. 

Whereupon the divine Sophie laughed. ‘ Ha, ha, ha I 
I see you have not got on any gloves, Captain Booddle.’ 
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® Gloves ; no. I don’t wear gloves.’ • 

‘ Nor your uncle with the leetlc property in Warwick- 
shire ? Captain Clavering, he wears a glove. He is a 
handy man.’ Doodles stared at her, understanding 
nothing of this. ‘ Perha;^s it is m your waistcoat pocket/ 
and she approached him fearlessly, as though she were 
about to deprive him of his watch. 

‘ I don’t know what you mean/ said he, retreating. 

‘ Ah, you are not a handy man, like my friend the other 
captain, so you had better go av/ay. Yes , you had better 
go to Warwickshne. In Warwickshire, I suppose, they 
make ready for your Michaelmas dinners. You have 
four months to get fat. Suppose you go away and 
get fat,’ 

Doodles understood nothing of he« sarcasm, but began 
to perceive that he might as well take his departure. The 
woman -was probably a lunatic, and his friend Archie had 
no doubt been grossly deceived when he was sent to her 
for assistance. He had some famt idea that the seventy 
pounds might be recovered from such a madwoman ; but 
in the recovery his friend would be exposed, and he saw 
that the money must be abandoned. At any rate, he had 
not been soft enough to dispose of any more ticasure. 

‘ Good-morning, ma’am,’ he said, very curtly, 

‘ Good-morning to you, Captain Booddle. Are you 
coming agam another day ? ’ 

‘ Not that J know of, ma’am.’ 

‘ You are very w^elcome to stay away. I like your friend 
the better. Tell him to come and be handy with his glove. 
As for you, — suppose you go to the leetle property.’ 

Then Captam Boodle went, and, as soon as he had made 
his way out into the open street, stood still and looked 
around him, that by the aspect of thmgs familiar to his 
eyes he might be made certain that he was in a world with 
which he was conversant. While m that room with the 
spy he had ceased to remember that he was in London, — 
his own London, within a mile of bis club, within a mile 
of Tattersall’s. ]EIe had been, as it ivcrc, removed to some 
strange world in which the tact, and courage, and acute- 
ness natural to him had not been of avail to him. Madame 
Gordeloup had opened a new world to him, — a new world 
of which he desired to make no further experience. 
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Gradually he began to understand why he had been 
desired to prepare himself for Michaelmas eating. 
Gradually some idea about Archie’s glove glimmered 
across his brain. A wonderful woman certainly was the 
Russian spy, — a phenomenon which in future years he 
might perhaps be glad to remember that he had seen in the 
flesh. The first race-horse which he might ever own and 
name himseK he would certainly call the Russian Spy. 
In the meantime, as he slowly walked across Berkeley 
Square he acknowledged to himself that she was not mad, 
and acknowledged also that the less said about that 
seventy pounds the better. From thence he crossed 
Piccadilly, and sauntered down St, James’s Street into 
Pall MaU, revolving in his mind how he would carry himself 
with Clavvy, He, atnny rate, had his ground for triumph. 
He had parted with no money, and had ascertained by his 
own wit that no available assistance from that quarter 
was to be had in the matter which his friend had in hand. 

It was some hours after this when the two friends met, 
and at that time Doodles was up to his eyes in chalk and 
the profitable delights of pool. But Archie was too intent 
on Ms business to pay much regard to Ms friend’s proper 
avocation. ‘ WeU, Doodles,’ he said, hardly waiting till Ms 
ambassador had fimshed Ms stroke and laid his ball close 
waxed to one of the cusMons. ‘ Well, have you seen her ? * 

‘ Oh, yes ; I have seen her,* said Doodles, seating him- 
self on an exalted bench wMch ran round the room, wMle 
ArcMe, with anxious eyes, stood before Mm. 

‘ WeU ? ’ said ArcMe. 

‘ She ’s a rum ’un. Thank ’ee, Griggs ; you always stand 
to me, like a brick.’ TMs was said to a young lieutenant 
who had failed to Mt the captain’s baU, and now tendered 
Mm a shilling with a very bitter look. 

‘ She is queer,’ said Archie, — ‘ certainly.’ 

‘ Queer ! By George, I’ll back her for the queerest bit 
of horseflesh going any way about these diggings. I thought 
she was mad at first, but I believe she knows what she ’s 
about.’ 

* She knows what she ’s about weU enough. She ’s worth 
aU the money if you can only get her to work.’ 

‘ Bosh, my dear feUow.’ 

‘ Why bosh ? What ’s up now ? ’ 
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‘ Bosh ! Bosh ! Bosh ! Me to play, is it ? ’ Down he 
went, and not finding a good open for a hazard, again 
waxed himself to the cushion, to the infinite disgust of 
Griggs, who did indeed hit the ball this time, but in such 
a way as to make the loss of another life from Griggs’s 
original three a matter oi certainty. ‘ I don’t think it ’s 
hardly fair,’ whispered Griggs to a friend, ‘ a man playing 
always for safety. It ’s not the game I like, and I shan’t 
play at the same table with Doodles any more.’ 

‘ It ’s all bosh,* repeated Doodles, commg back to his 
seat. ‘ She don’t mean to do anything, and never did. 
I’ve found her out.’ 

‘ Found out what ? ’ 

* She ’s been laughmg at you. She got your money out 
from under your glove, didn't she ? 

‘ Well, 1 did put it there.’ 

‘ Of course you did. I knew that I should find out what 
was what if I once went there. I got it all out of her. But, 
by George, what a woman she is ! She swore at me to my 
very face.’ • 

‘ Swore at you ! In French you mean ? ’ 

‘ No ; not in French at all, but damned me in downright 
Enghsh — by George, how I did laugh I — me and everybody 
belonging to me. I’m blessed if she didn’t.’ 

‘ There was nothing like that about her when I saw her.* 

‘ You didn’t turn her inside out as I’ve done ; but stop 
half a moment.’ Then he descended, chalked away at his 
cue hastily, pocketed a shilling or two, and returned ‘ You 
didn’t turn her inside out as I’ve done. I tell you, Clavvy, 
there ’s nothing to be done there, and there never was. If 
you’d kept on going yourself she’d have dramed you as dry, 
— as dry as that table. There ’s your thirty pounds back, 
and, upon my word, old fellow, you ought to thank me.* 

Archie did thank him, and Doodles was not without his 
triumph. Of the frequent references to Warwickshire 
which he had been forced to endure he said nothing, nor 
yet of the reference to Michaelmas dinners ; and, gradually, 
as he came to talk frequently to Archie of the Russian spy, 
and perhaps also to one or two others of his more intimate 
friends, he began to convince himself that he really had 
wormed the truth out of Madame Gordeloup, and got 
altogether the better of that lady, in a very wonderful way. 

252 j[^ 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

HARP-Y CLAVEEIKG’S CONEESSlOI^r 

Harry Claveeing, when he went away from Onsiow 
Crescent, after his interview with Cecilia Burton, was 
a wretched, pitiable man. He had told the truth of himseK, 
as far as he was able to tell it, to a woman whom he 
thoroughly esteemed, and having done so was convinced 
that she could no longer entertain any respect for him. He 
had laid bare to her all his weakness, and for a moment 
she had spurned him. It was true that she had again 
reconciled herself to him, strugghng to save both him and 
her sister from futurf^ misery, — that she had even conde- 
scended to implore him to be gracious to Elorence, talcing 
that which to her mind seemed then to be the surest path 
to her object ; but not the less did he feel that she must 
despise him. Having promised his hand to one woman, — 
to a woman whom he still professed that he loved dearly, — 
he had allowed himself to be cheated into offering it to 
another. And he knew that the cheating had been his 
own. It was he who had done thQ evil. Juba, in showing 
her affection for him, had tendered her love to a man whom 
she beheved to be free. He had intended to walk straight. 
He had not allowed himself to be enamoured of the wealth 
possessed by this woman who had thrown herself at his 
feet. But he had been so weak that he had fallen in his 
own despite. 

There is, I suppose, no young man possessed of average 
talents and average education, who does not early in life 
lay out for himself some career with more or less precision, 
^ome career which is high in its tendencies and noble in 
its aspirations, and to which he is afterwards compelled to 
compare the circumstances of the life which he shapes for 
himself. In doing this he may not attempt, perhaps, to 
lay down for himself any prescribed amount of success 
which he will endeavour to reach, or even the very path- 
way by which he will strive to be successful ; but he will 
tell himself what are the vices which he will avoid, and 
what the virtues which he will strive to attain. Few young 
men ever did this with more precision than it had been 
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done by Harry Clavering, and few with Inore self-conti- 
dence. Very early in life he had been successful, — so 
successful as to enable him to emancipate himself not only 
from his father’s absolute control, but almost also from 
any interference on his fai^her’s part. It had seemed to be 
admitted that he was a better man than his father, better 
than the other Clavermgs, — the jewel of the race, the 
Clavering to whom the family would m future years look 
up, not as their actual head, but as their strongest prop 
and most assured support. He had said to himself that he 
would be an honest, truthful, hard-working man, not 
covetous after money, though conscious that a labourer 
was worthy of his hire, and conscious also that the better 
the work done the better should be his wages. Then he 
had encountered a blow, — a heav^^* blow from a false 
woman, — and he had boasted to himself that he had borne 
it well, as a man should bear all blows. And now, after all 
these resolves and all these boastmgs, he found himself 
brought by his own weakness to such a pass that he hardly 
dared to look in the fane any of his dearest and most 
intimate friends. 

He was not remiss in telling himself all this. He did 
draw the comparison i^uthlessly between the character 
which he had intended to make his own and that which he 
now had j ustly earned. He did not excuse himself. W e are 
told to love others as ourselves, and it is hard to do so. 
But I think that we never hate others, never despise 
others, as we are sometimes compelled by our own convic- 
tions and self -judgement to hate and to despise ourselves. 
Harry, as he walked home on this evening, was lost in 
disgust at his own conduct. He could almost have hit his 
head against the walls, or thrown himself beneath the 
wagons as he passed them, so thoroughly was he ashamed 
of Ms own hfe. Even now, on tMs evening, he had escaped 
from Onslow Crescent, — basely escaped, — ^without havmg 
declared any purpose. Twice on this day he had escaped, 
almost by subterfuges; once from Burton’s odice, and 
now agam from Cecilia’s presence. How long was this to 
go on, or how could life be endurable to him under such 
circumstances ? 

In parting from Cecilia, and promising to write at once, 
and promising to come agam m a few days, he had had 
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some idea in hiS head that he would submit his fate to the 
arbitrament of Lady Ongar. At any rate he must, he 
thought, see her, and finally arrange with her what the 
fate of both of them should be, before he could make any 
definite statement of his purposein Onslow Crescent. The 
last tender of his hand had been made to Juha, and he 
could not renew his former promises on Elorence’s behalf, 
tiO he had been absolved by Juha. 

This may at any rate be pleaded on his behalf, — ^that in 
all the workings of his mind at this time there was very 
little of personal vanity. Very personally vain he had 
been when Julia Brabazon, — ^the beautiful and noble-born 
Julia, — had first confessed at Clavering that she loved 
him ; but that vamty had been speedily knocked on the 
head by her conduct to him. Men when they are jilted 
can hardly be vain of the conquest which has led to such 
a result. Smce that there had been no vanity of that sort. 
His love to Florence had been open, honest, and satis- 
factory, but he had not considered himself to have achieved 
a wonderful triumph at Stratton. And when he found 
that Lord Ongar’ s widow still loved him, — ^that he was 
still regarded with affection by the woman who had 
formerly woimded him, — ^there was too much of pain, 
almost of tragedy, in his position, to admit of vanity. He 
would say to himself that, as far as he knew his own heart, 
he thought he loved Julia the best ; but, nevertheless, he 
thoroughly wished that she had not returned from Italy, 
or that he had not seen her when she had so returned. 

He had promised to write, and that he would do this 
very night. He had failed to make Ceciha Burton under- 
stand what he intended to do, havmg, indeed, hardly 
himself resolved ; but before he went to bed he would both 
resolve and explain to her his resolurion. Immediately, 
therefore, on his return home he sat down at his desk with 
the pen m his hand and the paper before him. 

At last the words came. I can hardly say that they 
were the product of any fixed resolve made before he 
commenced the writiag. I think that his mind worked 
more fully when the pen was in his hands than it had done 
during the hour through which he sat listless, domg nothing, 
struggling to have a will of his own, hut failing. The letter 
when it was written was as follows : — 
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Bloomsbury Sq'dare, May, 186 — . 

Dearest Mrs. Burton, — I said that 1 would write to-mor- 
row but I am writing now, immediately on my return home. 
Whatever else you may think of me, pray be sure of this, that 
I am most anxious to mak^ you know and understand my own 
position at any rate as well as I do myself. I tried to explain 
it to you when I was with you this evening, but I fear that 
I failed ; and when Mr. Burton came in I could not say any- 
thing further. 

I know that I have behaved very badly to your sister, — 
very badly, even though she should never become aware that 
I have done so. Not that that is possible, for if she were to 
be my wife to-morrow I should tell her everything. But badly 
as you must think of me, I have never for a moment had 
a premeditated intention to deceive her I believe you do 
know on what terms I had stood witi^Miss Brabazon before 
her marriage, and that when she married, whatever my 
feelings mighij be, there was no self-accusation. And aftci 
that you know all that took place between me and Florence 
till the return of Lord Ongar’s widow. Up to that time every- 
thing had been fair between us. I had told Florence of my 
former attachment, and she probably thought but little of it. 
Such things are so common with men ! Some change happens 
as had happened with m^, and a man’s second love is often 
stronger and more worthy of a woman’s acceptance than the 
first. At any rate, she Imew it, and there was, so far, an end 
of it. And you understood, also, how very anxious I was to 
avoid delay in our marriage. No one knows that better than 
you, — ^not even Florence, — ^for I have talked it over with you 
so often ; and you will remember how I have begged you to 
assist me. I don’t blame my darling Florence. She was doing 
what she deemed best ; but oh, if she had only been guided 
by what you once said to her ! 

Then Lord Ongar’s widow returned ; and, dear Mrs. Burton, 
though I fear you think ill of her, you must remember that as 
far as you know, or I, she has done nothing wrong, has been in 
no respect false, since her marriage. As to her early conduct 
to me, she did what many women have done, but what no 
woman should do. But how can I blame her, knowmg how 
terrible has been my own weakness ! But as to her conduct 
since her marriage, I implore you to believe with me that she 
has been sinned against grievously, and has not sinned. Well ; 
as you know, I met her. It was hardly unnatural that I 
should do so, as we are connected But whether natural or 
unnatural, foolish or wise, I went to her often. I thought at 
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first tliat she Mast know of my engagement, as her sister 
knew it well, and had met Florence. JBut she did not know 
it ; and so, having none near her that she could love, 
hardly a friend but myself, grievously wronged by the world 
and her own relatives, thmking that with her wealth she could 

make some amend to me for her former injury, she . 

Dear Mrs, Burton, I think you will understand it now, and 
will see that she at least is free from blame. 

I am not defending myself ; of course all this should have 
been without effect on me. But I had loved her so dearly ! 
I do love her still so dearly ! Love like that does not die. 
When she left me it was natural that I should seek some one 
else to love. When she returned to me, — when I found that 
in spite of her faults she had loved me through it all, I — 
yielded and became false and a traitor. 

I say that I love her still ; but I know well that Florence 
is far the nobler woman of the two. Florence never could 
have done what she did. In nature, in mind, in acquire- 
ment, in heart, Florence is the better. The man who marries 
Florence must be happy if any woman can make a man happy. 
Of her of whom I am now speakmg, I know well that I cannot 
say that. How then, you will as*jk, can I be fool enough, 
havmg had such a choice, to doubt between the two I How is 
it that man doubts between vice and virtue, between honour 
and dishonour, between heaven and hell ? 

But all this is nothing to you. I do not know whether 
Florence would take me now. I am weU aware that I have 
no right to expect that she should But if I understood you 
aright this evening, she, as yet, has heard nothmg of all this. 
What must she think of me for not wTiting to her I But I 
could not bring myself to write m a false spirit ; and how 
could I tell her all that I have now told to you ? 

I know that you wish that our engagement should go on. 
Dear Mrs. Burton, I love you so dearly for wishing it ! Mr. 
Burton, when he shall have heard everything, will, I fear, 
think differently. For me, I feel that I must see Lady Ongar 
before I can again go to your house, and I write now chiefly 
to teU you that this is what I have determined to do. I believe 
she is now away, in the Isle of Wight, but I will see her as 
soon as she returns. After that I will either come to Onslow 
Crescent or send. Florence will be with you then. She of 
course must know everything, and you have my permission 
to show this letter to her if you think well to do so. 

Most smcerely and affectionately yours, 
Haury Clavering. 
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This he delivered himself the next morning at the door 
in Onslow Crescent, taking care not to be there till after 
Theodore Burton should have gone from home. He left 
a card also, so that it might be known, not only that he had 
brought it himself, but i^at he had intended Mrs. Burton 
to be aware of that fact. Then he went and wandered 
about, and passed his day in misery, as such men do when 
they are thoroughly discontented with their own conduct. 
This was the Saturday on which Lady Ongar returned 
with her Sophie from the Isle of Wight ; but of that 
premature return Harry knew nothmg, and therefore 
allowed the Sunday to pass by without going to Bolton 
Street. On the Monday morning he received a letter from 
home which made it necessary, — or induced him to suppose 
it to be necessary, — that he should go home to Clavering, 
at any rate for one day. This he did on the Monday, 
sending a hne to Mrs. Burton to say whither he was gone, 
and that he should be back by Wednesday night or 
Thursday mornmg, — and imploring her to give his love to 
Florence, if she would 'venture to do so. Mrs. Burton 
would know what must be his first business in London on 
his return, and she might be sure he would come or send 
to Onslow Crescent as swon as that was over. 

Harry’s letter, — the former and longer letter, — Cecilia 
had read over, till she nearly knew it by heart, before her 
husband’s return. She well understood that he would be 
very hard upon Harry. He had been inclined to forgive 
Clavering for what had been remiss, — to forgive the silence, 
the absence from the office, and the want of courtesy to 
his wife, till Harry had confessed his sin ; — but he could not 
endure that his sister should seek the hand of a man who 
had declared himself to be in doubt whether he would take 
it, or that any one should seek it for her, in her ignorance 
of all the truth. His wife, on the other hand, simply looked 
to Florence’s comfort and happmess. That Florence 
should not suffer the pang of having been deceived and 
rejected was all m all to Cecilia, ‘ Of course she must 
know it some day,’ the wife had pleaded to her husband. 
‘ He is not the man to keep anything secret. But if she is 
told when he has returned to her, and is good to her, the 
happiness of the return wiU cure the other misery.’ But 
Burton would not submit to this. ‘ To be comfortable at 
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present is not ^everytlung,’ he said. ‘ If the man be so 
miserably weak that he does not even now know his own 
mind, Florence had better take her punishment, and be 
quit of him.’ 

Cecilia had narrated to him w^th passable fidehty what 
had occurred upstairs, while he was sitting alone in the 
dining-room. That she, in her anger, had at one moment 
spumed Harry Clavering, and that in the next she had 
knelt to him, imploring him to come back to Florence, — 
those two little incidents she did not tell to her husband. 
Harry’s adventures with Lady Ongar, as far as she knew 
them, she described accui'ately. ‘ I can’t make any 
apology for him ; upon my life I can’t,’ said Burton. ‘ If 
I know what it is for a man to behave ill, falsely, like 
a knave in such mat^iers, he is so behaving.’ So Theodore 
Burton spoke as he took his candle to go away to his work ; 
but his wife had induced him to promise that he would not 
write to Stratton or take any other step in the matter till 
they had waited twenty-four hours for Harry’s promised 
letter. • 

The letter came before the twenty-four hours were 
expired, and Burton, on his return home on the Saturday, 
found himself called upon to read and pass judgement upon 
Harry’s confession. ‘ What right has he to speak of her as 
his darlmg Florence,’ he exclaimed, ‘ while he is confessing 
his own Imavery ? ’ 

‘ But if she is his darling ? ’ pleaded his wife. 

‘ Trash ! But the word from him m such a letter is simply 
an additional insult. And what does he know about this 
woman who has come back ? He vouches for her, but 
what can he know of her ? Just what she tells him. He is 
simply a fool.’ 

‘ But you cannot dislike him for believing her word.’ 

‘ Ceciha,’ said he, holding down the letter as he spoke, 
— ‘ you are so carried away by your love for Florence, and 
your fear lest a marriage which has been once talked of 
should not take place, that you shut your eyes to this man’s 
true character. Can you believe any good of a man who 
tells you to your face that he is engaged to two women at 
once ? ’ 

‘ I think I can,’ said Cecilia, hardly venturing to express 
so dangerous an opimon above her breath. 
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* And what would you think of a woman who did so ? ’ 

‘ Ah, that is so different ! I cannot explain it, but you 
know that it is different.’ 

‘ I know that you would forgive a man anything, and 
a woman nothing.’ T<^ this she submitted in sdence, 
having probably heard the reproof before, and he went on 
to finish the letter. ‘ Not defending himself ! * he ex- 
claimed, — ‘ then why does he not defend himself ? When 
a man tells me that he does not or cannot defend himself, 
I know that he is a sorry fellow, without a spark of spirit.’ 

‘ I don’t think that of Harry. Surely that letter shows 
a spirit.’ 

‘ Such a one as I should be ashamed to see in a dog. No 
man should ever be in a position in which he cannot defend 
himself. No man, at any rate, shouM admit himself to be 
so placed. Wish that he should go on with his engage- 
ment ! I do not wish it at aH. I am sorry for Eloience 
She will suffer terribly. But the loss of such a lover as 
that is infinitely a lesser loss than would be the gain of 
such a husband. You had better write to Florence, and 
tell her not to come.’ 

* Oh, Theodore ! ’ 

‘ That is my advice.’ • 

‘ But there is no post between this and Monday,’ said 
Cecilia, temporizing. 

‘ Send her a message by the wires.’ 

‘You cannot explain this by a telegram, Theodore. 
Besides, why should she not come ? Her coming can do 
no harm. If you were to tell your mother now ol all this, 
it would prevent the possibility of things ever being right.’ 

‘ Things, — that is, this thing, never will be right,’ said he. 

‘ But let us see. She will be here on Monday, and if you 
think it best you can tell her everything. Indeed, she 
must be told when she is here, for I could not keep it from 
her. I could not smile and talk to her about him and make 
her think that it is all right.’ 

‘ Not you ! I should be very sorry if you could.’ 

‘ But I think I could make her understand that she 
should not decide upon breaking with him altogether.’ 

‘ And I think I could make her understand that she 
ought to do so ’ 

‘ But you wouldn’t do that, Theodore ? * 
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* I would if 1 4;lioug]it it my duty.’ 

‘ But, at any rate, she must come, and we can talk of 
that to-morrow.’ 

As to Florence’s coming, Burton had given way, beaten, 
apparently, by that argument about the post. On the 
Sunday very httle was said aboutTIarry Clavering. Ceciha 
studiously avoided the subject, and Burton had not so far 
decided on droppmg Harry altogether, as to make him 
anxious to express any such decision. After all, such 
droppmg or not droppmg must be the work of Florence 
herself. On the Monday morning Cecilia had a further 
triumph. On that day her husband was very fully engaged, 
— having to meet a synod of contractors, surveyors, and 
engineers, to discuss which of the remaining thoroughfares 
of London should ne>t be knocked down by the coming 
railways, — and he could not absent himseK from the 
Adelphi. It was, therefore, arranged that Mrs. Burton 
should go to the Paddington Station to meet her sister-in- 
law. She therefore would have the first word with 
Florence, and the earliest opportunity of impressmg the 
new-comer with her own ideas. ‘ Of course, you must say 
something to her of this man,’ said her husband, ‘ but the 
less you say the better. After all ^he must be left to judge 
for herself.’ In all matters such as this, — in all affairs of 
tact, of social intercourse, and of conduct between man 
and man, or man and woman, Mr. Burton was apt to be 
eloq[uent in his domestic discussion, and sometimes almost 
severe ;---but the final arrangement of them was generally 
left to his wife. He enunciated principles of strategy, — 
much, no doubt, to her benefit ; but she actually fought 
the battles. 

CHAPTER XXXn 

FLORENCE BXTRTON PACKS IIP A PACKET 

Thoxtgb: nobody had expressed to Florence at Stratton 
any fear of Harry Clavering’s perfidy, that young lady was 
not altogether easy in her mind. Weeks and weeks had 
passed, and she had not heard from him. Her mother was 
manifestly uneasy, and had announced some days before 
Florence’s departure her surprise and annoyance in not 
having heard from her eldest son. When Florence inquired 
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as to tile subject of tbe expected letter, herlnotKer put the 
question aside, saying, with a little assumed irntabihty, 
that of course she liked to get an answer to her letters when 
she took the trouble to write them. And when the day for 
Florence’s journey drew^igh, the old lady became more 
and more uneasy, — showing plainly that she wished her 
daughter was not going to London. But Florence, as she 
was quite determined to go, said nothmg to all this. Her 
father also was uneasy, and neither of them had for some 
days named her lover in her hearmg. She knew that there 
was something wrong, and felt that it was better that she 
should go to London and learn the truth. 

No female heart was ever less prone to suspicion than 
the heart of Florence Burton. Among those with whom 
she had been most intimate nothmg ISad occurred to teach 
her that men could be false, or women either. When she 
had heard from Harry Clavermg the story of Juha 
Brabazon, she had, not making much accusation against 
the sinner in speech, put Julia down m the books of her 
mind as a bold, bad woman who could forget her sex, and 
sell her beauty and her womanhood for money. There 
might be such a woman heie and there, or such a man. 
There were murderers ^n the world, — but the bulk of 
mankind is not made subject to murderers. Florence had 
never considered the possibihty that she herself could 
become liable to such a misfortune. And then, when the 
day came that she was engaged, her confidence in the man 
chosen by her was unlimited. Such love as hers rarely 
suspects. He with whom she had to do was Harry 
Clavering, and therefore she could not be deceived. 
Moreover she was supported by a self-respect and a self- 
confidence which did not at first allow her to dream that 
a man who had once loved her would ever wish to leave 
her. It was to her as though a sacrament as holy as that 
of the church had passed between them, and she could not 
easily bring herself to think that that sacrament had been 
as nothing to Harry Clavering. But nevertheless there 
was something wrong, and when she left her father’s house 
at Stratton, she was well aware that she must prepare 
herself for tidings that might be evil. She could bear 
anything, she thought, without disgracing herself ; but 
there were tidings which might send her back to Stratton 
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a broken woman, fit perhaps to comfort the declining years 
of her father and mother, but fit for nothing else. 

Her mother watched her closely as she sat at her 
breakfast that morning, but much could not be gained 
by watching Florence Burton when Florence wished 
to conceal her thoughts. Many messages were sent to 
Theodore, to Cecilia, and to the children, messages to 
others of the Burton clan who were in town, but not a word 
was said of Harry Clavering. The very absence of his 
name was enough to make them all wretched, but Florence 
bore it as the Spartan boy bore the fox beneath his tunic. 
Mrs. Burton could hardly keep herself from a burst of 
indignation ; but she had been strongly warned by her 
husband, and restrained herself till Florence was gone. 
‘ If he is playing hef false,* said she, as soon as she was 
alone with her old husband, ‘ he shall suffer for it, though I 
have to tear his face with my own fingers.* 

‘ Nonsense, my dear ; nonsense.’ 

‘ It is not nonsense, Mr. Burton. A gentleman, indeed ! 
He is to be allowed to be dishonest to my girl because he is 
a gentleman ! I wish there was no such thing as a gentle- 
man ; — so I do. Perhaps there would be more honest men 
then.’ It was unendurable to her that a girl of hers should 
be so treated. 

Immediately on the arrival of the train at the London 
platform, Florence espied Cecilia, and in a minute was in 
her arms. There was a special tenderness in her sister-in- 
law’s caress, which at once told Florence that her fears had 
not been without cause. Who has not felt the evil tidings 
conveyed by the exaggerated tenderness of a special kiss ? 
But while on the platform and among the porters she said 
nothmg of herself. She asked after Theodore and heard 
of the railway confederacy with a show of delight. * He’d 
hke to make a line from Hyde Park Corner to the Tower 
of London,’ said Florence, with a smile. Then she asked 
after the children, and specially for the baby ; but as yet 
she spoke no word of Harry Clavering. The trunk and 
the bag were at last found ; and the two ladies were packed 
into a cab, and had started. Cecilia, when they were 
seated, got hold of Florence’s hand, and pressed it warmly. 

‘ Dearest,’ she said, ‘ I am so glad to have you with us 
once again.’ ‘ And now,’ said Florence, speaking with a 
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calmness that was almost unnatural, ‘*teU me all the 
truth.’ 

All the truth I What a demand it was. And yet Ceciha 
had expected that none less would be made upon her. Of 
course Florence must hii^ve known that there was some- 
thing wrong. Of course she would ask as to her lover 
immediately upon her arrivaL ‘ And now tell me all the 
truth.’ 

‘ Oh, Florence ! ’ 

‘ The truth, then, is very bad ? ’ said Florence, gently. 
‘ Tell me first of all whether you have seen him. Is he lU ? ’ 

* He w’-as with us on Friday. He is not ill.’ 

‘ Thank God for that. Has anythmg happened to him ? 
Has he lost money ? ’ 

‘ No ; I have heard nothing abou? money.’ 

‘ Then he is tired of me ? Tell me at once, my own one. 
You know me so well. You know I can bear it. Don’t 
treat me as though I were a coward.’ 

‘ No ; it is not that. It is not that he is tired of you. 
If you had heard him speak of you on Friday, — that you 

were the noblest, purest, dearest, best of women ’ 

This was imprudent on her part ; but what loving woman 
could at such a moment have endured to be prudent ? 

* Then what is it ? ’ asked Florence, almost sternly. 
‘ Look here, Ceciha ; if it be anything touchmg himself or 
his own character, I will put up with it, in spite of anythmg 
my brother may say. Though he had been a murderer, if 
that were possible, I ivould not leave him. I will never 
leave him unless he leaves me. Where is he now, at this 
moment ? ’ 

‘ He is m town.’ Mrs. Burton had not received Harry’s 
note, telling her of his journey to Clavering, before she had 
left home. Now at this moment it was waitmg for her in 
Onslow Crescent. 

‘ And am I to see him ? Cecilia, why cannot you tell 
me how it is ? In such a case I should tell you, — should 
tell you everything at once ; because I know that you are 
not a coward. Why cannot you do so to me ? ’ 

‘ You have heard of Lady Ongar ? ’ 

‘ Heard of her ; — ^yes. She treated Harry very badly 
before her marriage.’ 

‘ She has come back to London, a widow.’ 
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‘ I know ske 'has. And Harry kas gone back to ker ! 
Is tkat it ? Ho yon mean to teU me tkat Harry and Lady 
Ongar are to be married ? ’ 

‘ Ho ; I cannot say that. I hope it is not so. Indeed, 
I do not think it.’ ^ 

‘ Then wkat have I to fear ? Does she object to kis 
marrying me ? Wkat has she to do between us ? ’ 

‘ She wishes tkat Harry should come back to ker, and 
Harry has been unsteady. He has been with her often, 
and he has been very weak. It may be all right yet, Flo ; 
it may indeed, — ^if you can forgive kis weakness.’ 

Something of the truth had now come home to Florence, 
and she sat thinking of it long before she spoke again. This 
widow, she knew, was very wealthy, and Harry had loved 
her before he had cCme to Stratton. Harry’s first love 
had come back free, — ^free to wed again, and able to make 
the fortune of the man she might love and marry. Wkat 
had Florence to give to any man that could be weighed 
with this ? Lady Ongar was very rich. Florence had 
already heard ah this from Harry, — ^was very rich, was 
clever, and was beautiful; and moreover she had been 
Harry’s first love. Was it reasonable tkat she with her 
little claims, her puny attractions,«should stand in Harry’s 
way when such a prize as that came across him ! And as 
for kis weakness ; — ^migkt it not be strength, rather than 
weakness ; — ^the strength of an old love which he could not 
queh, now tkat the woman was free to take biTn ? For 
herself, — ^kad she not known tkat she had only come 
second ? As she thought of him with his noble bride and 
tkat bride’s great fortune, and of ker own insigmficance, 
her low birth, ker doubtful prettmess,— prettmess tkat 
had ever been doubtful to herself, — of her few advantages, 
she told herself that she had no right to stand upon her 
claims. * I wish 1 had known it sooner,’ she said, in a voice 
so soft tkat CocLlia stramed her ears to catch the words. 

‘ I wish I had known it sooner. I would not have come 
up to be in kis way.’ 

But you will be in no one’s way, Flo, unless it be in hers.’ 

‘ And I will not be in hers,’ said Florence, speaking 
somewhat louder, and raising her head in pride as she 
spoke. ‘ I will be neither in hers nor in his. I thmk I will 
SO back at once.’ 
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Cecilia upon this ventured to look round at her, and 
saw that she was very pale, but that her eyes were dry and 
her hps pressed close together. It had not occurred to 
Mrs. Burton that her sister-in-law would take it in this 
way, — ^that she would ecpress herself as being willing to 
give way, and that she would at once surrender her lover 
to her rival. The married woman, she who was already 
happy with a husband, having enlisted all her sympathies 
on the side of a marriage between Florence and Harry 
Clavering, could by no means bring herself to agree to this 
view. No one liked success better than Ceciha Burton, 
and to her success would consist in rescuing Harry from 
Lady Ongar and securing him for Florence. In fightmg 
this battle she had found that she would have against her 
Lady Ongar — of course, and then he? husband, and Harry 
himself too, as she feared ; and now also she must reckon 
Florence also among her opponents. But she could not 
endure the idea of failmg m such a cause. ‘ Oh, Florence, 
I think you are so wrong,’ she said. 

‘ You would feel as I do, if you were in my place.’ 

‘ But people cannot always 3 udge best when they feel 
the most. What you should think of is his happiness.’ 

‘ So I do : — and of hi^ future career.’ 

‘ Caieer 1 I hate to hear of carecis. Men do not want 
careers, or should not want them. Could it be good for 
him to marry a woman who has been false — ^who has done 
as she has, simply because she has made herself rich by her 
wickedness ? Lo you beheve so much in riches yourseK ? ’ 

‘ If he loves her best, i will not blame him,’ said Florence. 

* He knew her before he had seen me. He was quite 
honest and told me all the story. It is not his fault if he 
still likes her the best.’ 

When they reached Onslow Crescent, the first half-hour 
was spent with the children, as to whom Florence could not 
but observe that even from their mouths the name of 
Harry Clavermg was banished. But she played with Cissy 
and Sophie, giving them their little presents from Stratton ; 
and sat with the baby in her lap, Inssmg his pmk feet and 
making httle soft noises for his behoof, sweetly as she might 
have done if no terrible crisis in her own life had now come 
upon her. Not a tear as yet had moistened her eyes, and 
Ceciha was partly aw^are that Florence’s weeping would be 
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done in secret. Come up with me into my own room ; — 
I have something to show you,’ she said, as the nurse took 
the baby at last ; and Cissy and Sophie were at the same 
time sent away with their brother. ‘ As I came in I got 
a note from Harry, but, before you see that, I must show 
you the letter which he wrote to me on Friday. He has 
gone down to Clavering, — on some business, — ^for one day.’ 
hirs. Burton, in her heart, could hardly acquit him of 
having run out of town at the moment to avoid the arrival 
of Florence. 

They went upstairs, and the note was, in fact, read before 
the letter. ‘ I hope there is nothing wrong at the parson- 
age,’ said Florence. 

‘ You see he says he will be back after one day.’ 

‘ Perhaps he has gone to tell them, — of this change in 
his prospects.’ 

* No, dear, no ; you do not yet understand his feelings. 
Read his letter, and you will know more. If there is to be 
a change, he is at any rate too much ashamed of it to 
speak of it. He does not wish it himself. It is simply 
this, — that she has thrown herself in his way, and he has 
not known how to avoid her.’ 

Then Florence read the letter Very slowly, going over 
most of the sentences more than once, and struggling to 
learn from them what were really the wishes of the writer. 
When she came to Harry’s exculpation of Lady Ongar, 
she believed it thoroughly, and said so, — ^meeting, however, 
a direct contradiction on that point from her sister-in-law. 
When she had finished it, she folded it up and gave it back. 

‘ Cissy,’ she said, ‘ I know that I ought to go back. I do 
not want to see him, and I am glad that he has gone away.’ 

‘ But do you mean to give him up ? ’ 

‘ Yes, dearest.’ 

‘ But you said you would never leave him, unless he left 
you.’ 

‘ He has left me.’ 

‘ No, Florence ; not so. Bo you not see what he says ; 
— ^that he knows you are the only woman that can make 
him happy ? ’ 

‘ He has not said that ; but if he had, it would make no 
matter. He understands weU how it is. He says that 
I could not take him now, — even if he came to me; 
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and I cannot. How could I ? What ! ‘wish to marry 
a man who does not love me, who loves another, when 
I know that I am regarded simply as a barrier between 
them ; when by doing so I should mar his fortunes ? 
Cissy dear, when you thiig-k of it, you will not wish it.’ 

‘ Mar his fortunes ! It would make them. I do wish 
it, — and he wishes it too. I tell you that I had him here, 
and I know it. Why should you be sacrificed ? * 

‘ What is the meaning of self-denial, if no one can bear 
to suffer ? ’ 

‘ But he will suffer too, — and all for her caprices ! You 
cannot really think that her money would do him any good. 
Who would ever speak to him again, or even see him ’ 
What would the world say of him ? Why, his own father 
and mother and sisters would disowr^him, if they are such 
as you say they are.’ 

Florence would not argue it further, but went to her 
room, and remained there alone tiU Ceciha came to teU 
her that her brother had returned. What weeping there 
may have been there, need not be told. Indeed, as I think, 
there was not much, for Florence was a girl whose education 
had not brought her into the way of hysterical sensations. 
The Burtons were an ac?tive, energetic people who sympa- 
thized with each other in labour and success, — and in 
endurance also ; but who had little sympathy to express 
for the weaknesses of grief When her children had 
stumbled in their play, bruising their little noses, and 
barking their httle shms, Mrs. Burton, the elder, had been 
wont to bid them rise, asking them what their legs were 
for, if they could not stand. So they had dried their own 
little eyes with their own little fists, and had learned to 
understand that the rubs of the world were to be borne in 
silence. This rub that had come to Florence was o± grave 
import, and had gone deeper than the outward skm ; but 
still the old lesson had its effect. 

Florence rose from the bed on which she was lying, and 
prepared to come down. ‘ Do not commit yourself to him, 
as to an 3 rthing,’ said Cecilia. 

‘ I xmderstand what that means,’ Florence answered. 

‘ He thinks as I do. But never mind. He will not say 
much, and I shall say less. It is bad to talk of this to any 
man, — even to a brother.’ 
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Burton also ^received ins sister with that exceptional 
affection which declares pity for some overwhelmmg mis- 
fortune. He kissed her hps, which was rare with him, for 
he would generally but just touch her forehead, and he 
put his hand behind her waist ?nd partly embraced her. 

Did Cissy manage to find you at the station ? ’ 

‘ Oh, yes ; — easily.’ 

‘ Theodore thinks that a woman is no good for any such 
purpose as that,’ said Cecilia. ‘ It is a wonder to him, no 
doubt, that we are not now wandering about London in 
search of each other, — ^and of him.’ 

‘ 1 think she would have got home quicker if I could have 
been there,’ said Burton. 

* We were in a cab in one minute ; — ^weren’t we, 
Florence ? The difference would have been that you would 
have given a porter sixpence, — and I gave him a shilling, 
having bespoken him before.’ 

‘ And Theodore’s tune was worth the sixpence, I 
suppose,’ said Florence. 

‘ That depends,’ said Cecilia. " ‘ How did the synod 
go on ? ’ 

‘ The s3niod made an ass of itself ; — as synods always do. 
It is necessary to get a lot of men together, for the show of 
the thing, — otherwise the world will not beheve. That is 
the meaning of committees. But the real work must 
always be done by one or two men. Come ; — ^I’ll go and 
get ready for dinner.’ 

The subject — ^the one real subject — ^had thus been 
altogether avoided at this first meetmg with the man of the 
house, and the evening passed without any allusion to it. 
Much was made of the children, and much was said of the 
old people at home ; but still there was a consciousness 
over them all that the one matter of importance was being 
kept in the background. They were all thinking of Harry 
Clavermg, but no one mentioned his name. They all knew 
that they were unhappy and heavy-hearted through his 
fault, but no one blamed him. He had been received m 
that house with open arms, had been warmed in their 
bosom, and had stung them ; but though they were all 
smartmg from the stmg, they uttered no complamt. 
Burton had made up his mind that it would be better to 
pass over the matter thus m silence, — to say nothing 
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further of Harry Clavering. A misfortune*liad come upon 
them. They must bear it and go on as before, Harry had 
been admitted into the London office on the footing of 
a paid clerk, — on the same footing, indeed, as Burton 
himself, though with a ^uch smaller salary and inferior 
work. This position had been accorded to him of course 
through the Burton interest, and it was understood that 
if he chose to make himself useful, he could rise in the 
business as Theodore had risen. But he could only do so 
as one of the Burtons. For the last three months he had 
declined to take his salary, alleging that private affairs 
had kept him away from the office. It was to the hands 
of Theodore Burton himseff that such matters came for 
management, and therefore there had been no necessity 
for further explanation. Harry Clav%rmg would of course 
leave the house, and there would be an end of him m the 
records of the Burton family. He would have come and 
made his mark, — a, terrible mark, and would have passed 
on. Those whom he had bruised by his cruelty and 
knocked over by his treachery must get to their feet again 
as best they could, and say as little as might be of their 
fall. There are knaves in this world, and no one can 
suppose that he has a special right to be exempted from 
their knavery because he himself is honest. It is on the 
honest that the knaves prey. That was Burton’s theory 
in this matter. He would learn from CeciKa how Florence 
was bearing herself ; but to Florence herself he would say 
little or nothing if she bore with patience and dignity, as 
he beheved she would, the calamity which had befallen her. 

But he must write to his mother. The old people at 
Stratton must not be left in the dark as to what was going 
on. He must write to his mother, unless he could learn 
from his wife that Florence herself had communicated to 
them at home the fact of Harry’s iniquity. But he asked 
no question as to this on the first mght, and on the follow- 
ing morning he went off, having simply been told that 
Florence had seen Harry’s letter, that she knew aU, and 
that she was carrying herself like an angel. 

‘ Not like an angel that hopes ? ’ said Theodore. 

‘ Let her alone for a day or two,’ said Cecilia. ‘ Of course 
she must have a few days to think of it. I need hardly tell 
you that you will never have to be ashamed of your sister.’ 
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Tlie Tuesday and Wednesday passed by, and thougli 
Cecilia and Florence when together discussed the matter, 
no change was made in the wishes or thoughts of either 
of them. Florence, now that she was m town, had con- 
sented to remain till after Hai^y should return, on the 
understanding that she should not be called upon to see 
him. He was to be told that she forgave him altogether, — 
that his troth was returned to him and that he was free, 
but that in such circumstances a meeting between them 
could be of no avad. And then a little packet was made 
up, which was to be given to him. How was it that 
Florence had brought with her all his presents and all his 
letters ? But there they were in her box upstairs, and 
sittmg by herself, with weary fingers, she packed them, 
and left them packed under lock and key, addressed by 
herself to Harry Clavering, Esq. Oh, the misery of packing 
such a parcel I The feelmg with which a woman does it 
is never encountered by a man. He chucks the thmgs 
together in wrath, — the lock of hair, the letters in the 
pretty Italian hand that have taken so much happy care 
m the writing, the jewelled shirt-studs which were first 
put in by the fingers that gave them. They are thrown 
together, and given to some other woman to deliver. But 
the girl Imgers over her torture. She reads the letters 
again. She thinks of the moments of bliss which each 
httle toy has given. She is loth to part with everything. 
She would fain keep some one thing, — the smallest of them 
ah. She doubts, — ^till a feelmg of maidenly reserve con- 
strains her at last, and the coveted tnfle, with careful, 
painstaking fingers, is put with the rest, and the parcel is 
made complete, and the address is written with precision. 

‘ Of course I cannot see him,’ said Florence. ‘ You will 
hand to him what I have to send to him ; and you must 
ask him, if he has kept any of my letters, to return them.’ 
She said nothing of the shirt-studs, but he would under- 
stand that. As for the lock of hair, — doubtless it had been 
burned 

Cecilia said but little in answer to this. She would not 
as yet look upon the matter as Florence looked at it, and 
as Theodore did also. Harry was to be back in town on 
Thursday morning. He could not, probably, be seen or 
heard of on tnat day, because of his visit to Lady Ongar. 
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It was absolutely necessary that he should See Lady Ongar 
before he could come to Onslow Terrace, with possibility 
of becoming once more the old Harry Clavering whom 
they were ail to love. But Mrs. Burton would by no 
means give up all hope. It was useless to say anything to 
Florence, but she still hoped that good might come. 

And then, as she thought of it all, a project came into 
her head. Alas, and alas ! Was she not too late with her 
project ? V/hy had she not thought of it on the Tuesday 
or early on the Wednesday, when it might possibly have 
been executed ? But it was a project which she must have 
kept secret from her husband, of ivhich he would by no 
means have approved ; and as she remembered this, she 
told herself that perhaps it was as well that things should 
take their own course without such iii^ierference as she had 
contemplated. 

On the Thursday morning there came to her a letter in 
a strange hand. It was from Clavcnng, — from Harry’s 
mother. Mrs Clavering wrote, as she said, at her son’s 
request, to say that he v^'as confined to his bed, and could 
not be m London as soon as he expected. Mrs. Burton 
was not to suppose that he was really ill, and none of the 
family were to be frightened. From this IMrs. Burton 
learned that Mrs. Clavering knew nothing of Harry’s 
apostasy. The letter went on to say that Harry would 
write as soon as he himself was able, and would probably 
be in London early next week, — at any rate before the end 
of it. He was a little feverish, but there was no cause for 
alarm. Florence, of course, could only listen and turn 
pale. Kow at any rate she must remain in London. 

Mrs. Burton’s project might, after all, be feasible ; but 
then what if her husband should really be angry with her ? 
That was a misfortune -which never yet had come upon 
her. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

SHOWING WHY HAKEY CLAVEB^INO WAS WANTED AT 
THE EEOTOEY 

The letter wMch had summoned Harry to the parsonage 
had been from his mother, and had begged him to come to 
Ciavering at once, as trouble had come upon them from 
an unexpected source. His father had quarrelled with 
Mr. Saul. The rector and the curate had had an interview, 
in which there had been high words, and Mr. Clavering 
had refused to see IMr. Saul again. Fanny also was in 
great trouble, — andrthe parish was, as it were, in hot 
water. Mrs. Clavering thought that Harry had better run 
down to Clavering, and see Mr. Saul. Harry, not un- 
willingly, acceded to his mother’s request, much wondering 
at the source of this new misfortune. As to Fanny, she, 
as he believed, had held out no encouragement to Mr. 
Saul’s overtures. When Mr. Saul had proposed to her, — 
making that first offer of which Harry had been aware, — 
nothmg could have been more steadfast than her rejection 
of the gentleman’s hand. Harry had regarded Mr. Saul 
as little less than mad to think of such a thing, but, 
thinking of him as a man very different in his ways and 
feelings from other men, had believed that he might go on 
at Clavering comfortably as curate in spite of that little 
accident. It appeared, however, that he was not going 
on comfortably ; but Harry, when he left London, could 
not quite imagine how such violent discomfort should 
have arisen that the rector and the curate should be unable 
to meet each other. If the reader will allow me, I wiU go 
back a Httle and explain this. 

The reader already knows what Fanny’s brother did not 
know, — ^namely, that Mr. Saul had pressed his suit agam, 
and had pressed it very strongly ; and he also knows that 
Fanny’s reception of the second offer was very different 
from her reception of the first. She had begun to doubt ; — 
to doubt whether her first judgement as to Mr. Saul’s 
character had not been unjust, — ^to doubt whether, in 
addressing her, he was not right, seemg that his love for her 
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was so strong, — to doubt wbetber she did not like him 
better than she had thought she did, — ^to doubt whether 
an engagement with a penniless curate was in truth 
a position utterly to be reprehended apd avoided. Young 
penniless curates must love somebody as well as young 
beneficed vicars and rectSrs. And then Mr. Saul pleaded 
his cause so well ! 

She did not at once speak to her mother on the matter, 
and the fact that she had a secret made her very wretched. 
She had left Mr. Saul in doubt, giving him no answer, and 
he had said that he would ask her agam in a few days 
what was to be his fate. She hardly Imew how to tell her 
mother of this tiU she had told herself what were her own 
wishes. She thoroughly desired to have her mother in her 
confidence, and promised herself that ^ should be so befoie 
Mr. Saul renewed Ins suit. He was a man who was nevei 
hurried or impatient in his doings. But Fanny put off the 
interview with her mother, — put off her own final resolu- 
tion, till it was too late, and Mr. Saul came upon her again, 
when she was but id-prepared for him. 

A v/oman, when she doubts whether she loves or does 
not love, is inclined five parts out of six towards the man 
of whom she is thinking, When a woman doubts she is 
lost, the cynics say. I simply assert, being no cjmic, that 
when a woman doubts she is won. The more Fanny 
thought of Mr. Saul, the more she felt that he was not the 
man for which she had first taken him, — ^that he was of 
larger dimensions as regarded spirit, manhood, and heart, 
and better entitled to a woman’s love. She would not tell 
herseK that she was attached to him ; but m all her 
arguments with herself against him, she rested her 
objection mainly on the fact that he had but seventy 
pounds a year. And then the threatened attack, the 
attack that was to be final, came upon her before she was 
prepared for it ! 

They had been together as usual during the intervening 
time. It was, indeed, impossible that they should not be 
together. Since she had first begun to doubt about Mr. 
Saul, she had been more dihgent than heretofore in visiting 
the poor and in attending to her school, as though she were 
recogmzmg the duty which would specially be hers if she 
were to marry such a one as he. And thus they had been 
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brought together more than ever. All this her mother 
had seen, and seeing, had trembled; but she had not 
thought it wise to say an 3 ?i;hing till Fanny should speak. 
Fanny was very good and very prudent. It could not be 
but that Fanny should know how impossible must be 
such a marriage. As to the rector, he had no suspicions 
on the matter. Saul had made himself an ass on one 
occasion, and there had been an end of it. As a curate 
Saul was invaluable, and therefore the fact of his having 
made himself an ass had been forgiven him. It was thus 
that the rector looked at it. 

It was hardly more than ten days since the last walk in 
Cumberly Lane when Mr. Saul renewed the attack. He 
did it again on the same spot, and at the same hour of the 
day. Twice a weekpalways on the same days, he was in 
the chapel up at this end of the parish, and on these days 
he could always find Fanny on her way home. When he 
put his head in at the little school door and asked for her, 
her mind misgave her. He had not walked home with her 
since, and though he had been in the school with her often, 
had always left her there, going about his own business, 
as though he were by no means desirous of her company. 
Now the time had come, and Fanny felt that she was not 
prepared. But she took up her hat, and went out to him, 
knowing that there was no escape. 

* Miss Clavering,* said he, ‘ have you thought of what 
I was saying to you ? * To this she made no answer, but 
merely played with the point of the parasol which she held 
in her hand. * You cannot but have thought of it,’ he 
conti nued. ‘ You could not dismiss it altogether from your 
thoughts.* 

‘ I have thought about it, of course,’ she said. 

‘ And what does your mmd say ? Or rather what does 
your heart say ’ Both should speak, but I would sooner 
hear the heart first.* 

‘ I am sure, hlr. Saul, that it is quite impossible.* 

‘ In what way impossible ? * 

* Papa would not allow it.* 

‘ Have you asked him ? ’ 

‘ Oh, dear, no.’ 

‘ Or Mrs. Clavering ’ * 

Fanny blushed as she remembered how she had per- 
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mitted the days to go by without askiifg her mother’s 
counsel. ‘ No ; I have spoken to no one. Why should 
I, when I knew that it is impossible ? ’ 

‘ May I speak to Mr, Clavering ? ’ To this Fanny made 
no immediate answer, #nd then Mr. Saul uiged the 
question again. ‘ May I speak to your father ? ’ 

Fanny felt that she was assenting, even in that she did 
not answer such a question by an immediate refusal of 
her permission ; and yet she did not mean to assent. 
‘ !Miss Clavering,’ he said, ‘ if you regard me with affection, 
you have no right to refuse me this request. I tell you so 
boldly. If you feel for me that love which would enable 
you to accept me as your husband, it is your duty to tell 
me so, — ^your duty to me, to yourself, and to your God.’ 

Fanny did not quite see the thing In this light, and yet 
she did not wish to contradict him. At this moment she 
forgot that in order to put herself on peifectly firm 
ground, she should have gone back to the first hypothesis, 
and assured him that she did not feel any such legard for 
him. Mr. Saul, whose’ intellect was more acute, took 
advantage of her here, and chose to beheve that that 
matter of her affection was now conceded to him. He knew 
what he was doing well; and is open to a charge of some 
jesuitry. ‘ Mr. Saul,’ said Fanny, with grave prudence, 

‘ it cannot be right for people to marry when they have 
nothing to hve upon.’ When she had shown him so plainly 
that she had no other piece left on the board to play than 
this, the game may be said to have been won on his side. 

* If that be your sole objection,’ said he, ‘ you cannot 
but think it right that I and your father should discuss it.’ 
To this she made no reply whatever, and they walked 
along the lane for a considerable way m silence. Mr. Saul 
would have been glad to have had the interview over now, 
feehng that at any future meeting he would have stronger 
power of assuming the position of an accepted lover than 
he would do no'w. Another man would have desired to 
get from her lips a decided word of love, — ^to take her 
hand, perhaps, and to feel some response from it, — ^to go 
farther than this, as is not unlikely, and plead for the 
happy indulgences of an accepted lover. But Mr. Saul 
abstamed, and was wise m abstammg. She had not so far 
committed herself, but that she might even now have 
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drawn back, Ead lie pressed her too hard. Eor band- 
pressing, and the titdlations of love-making, Mr, Saul 
was not adapted ; but he was a man who, having once 
loved, would love on to the end. 

The way, however, was too long to be completed without 
further speech. Fanny, as she walked, was struggling to 
find some words by which she might still hold her ground, 
but the words were not forthcommg. It seemed to herself 
that she was bemg carried away by this man, because she 
had suddenly lost her remembrance of all negatives. The 
more she struggled the more she failed, and at last gave it 
up in despair. Let Mr. Saul say what he would, it was 
impossible that they should be married. All his arguments 
about duty were nonsense. It could not be her duty to 
marry a man who ^ould have to starve in his attempt to 
keep her. She wished she had told him at first that she 
did not love hhn, but that seemed to be too late now. 
The moment that she was in the house she would go to 
her mother and tell her everything. 

‘ Miss Clavering,’ said he, ‘T shall see your father 
to-morrow.’ 

‘ No, no,’ she ejaculated. 

‘ I shall certainly do so in any*event. I shall either tell 
him that I must leave the parish, — explaining to him why 
I must go ; or I shall ask him to let me remain here in the 
hope that I may become his son-in-law. You will not now 
tell me that I am to go ? ’ Fanny was again silent, her 
memory fading her as to either negative or affirmative 
that would be of service. ‘ To stay here hopeless would be 
impossible to me. Now I am not hopeless. Now I am full 
of hope. I think I could be happy, though I had to wait 
as Jacob waited.’ 

‘And perhaps have Jacob’s consolation,’ said Fanny. 
She was lost by the joke and he knew it. A grim smile of 
satisfaction crossed his tiun face as he heard it, and there 
was a feehng of triumph at his heart. ‘ I am hardly fitted 
to be a patriarch, as the patriarchs were of old,’ he said. 

‘ Though the seven years should be prolonged to fourteen 
I do not thmk I should seek any Leah.’ 

They were soon at the gate, and his work for that 
evening was done. He would go home to his solitary room 
at a neighbouring farm-house, and sit m triumph as he eat 
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his morsel of cold mutton by himself. He, without any 
advantage of a person to back him, poor, friendless, 
hitherto conscious that he was unfitted to mix even in 
ordinary social life — he had won the heart of the fairest 
woman he had ever seen.^ ‘ You will give me your hand at 
partmg,’ he said, whereupon she tendered it to him with 
her eyes fixed upon the ground. ‘ I hope we understand 
each other,’ he continued. ‘ You may at any rate under- 
stand this, that I love you with all my heart and all my 
strength. If things prosper with me, all my prosperity 
shall be for you. If theie be no prosperity for me, you 
shall be my only consolation in this world. You are my 
Alpha and my Omega, my first and last, my beginning 
and end, — my everything, my all.’ Then he turned away 
and left her, and there had come i®) negative from her 
lips. As far as her lips were concerned, no negative was any 
longer possible to her. 

She went into the house knowing that she must at once 
seek her mother ; but she allowed herself first to remain 
for some half-hour in her own bedroom, preparing tho 
words that she would use. The interview she knew would 
be difficult, — much more difficult than it would have been 
before her last walk with Mr. Saul ; and the worst of it 
was that she could not quite make up her mind as to what 
it was that she wished to say. She waited till she should 
hoar her mother’s step on the stairs. At last Mrs. Clavering 
came up to dress, and then Fanny following her quickly 
into her bedroom, abruptly began. 

‘ Mamma,’ she said, ‘ I want to speak to you very 
much.’ 

‘ Well, my dear ? ’ 

* But you mustn’t be in a hurry, mamma.’ Mrs. 
Clavering looked at her watch, and declaring that it still 
wanted three-quarters of an hour to dinner, promised that 
she would not be very much in a hurry. 

‘ Mamma, Mr. Saul has been speakmg to me again.’ 

* Has he, my dear ? You cannot, of course, help it if he 
chooses to speak to you, but he ought to know that it is 
very foolish. It must end in his having to leave us,’ 

‘ That is what he says, mamma. He says ho must go 
away unless ’ 

‘ Unless what ? ’ 
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‘ Unless I will consent that he shall remain here as 

‘ As yonr accepted lover. Is that it, Eanny ? * 

‘ Yes, mamma.’ 

* Then he must go, I suppose. What else can any of us 
say ? I shall be sorry for his Sjake and for your papa’s.’ 
Mrs. Clavermg as she said this looked at her daughter, and 
sa-w at once that this edict on her part did not settle the 
difficulty. There was that in Fanny’s face which showed 
trouble and the necessity of further explanation. ‘ Is not 
that what you think yourself, my dear ? * Mrs. Clavering 
asked. 

‘ I should be very sorry if he had to leave the parish on 
my account.’ 

‘We all shall feel that, dearest ; but what can we 
do ? I presume jdPa don’t wish him to remain as your 
lover ? ’ 

* I don’t know, mamma,’ said Fanny. 

It was then as Mrs. Clavermg had feared. Indeed from 
the first word that Fanny had spoken on the present 
occasion, she had almost been sure of the facts, as they 
now were. To her father it would appear wonderful that 
his daughter should have come to love such a man as 
Mr. Saul, but Mrs. Clavering knew better than he how 
far perseverance wiUgo with women, — ^perseverance joined 
with high mental capacity, and with high spirit to 
back it. She was grieved but not surprised, and would 
at once have accepted the idea of Mr. Saul becoming her 
son-in-law, had not the poverty of the man been so much 
agamst him. ‘ Do you mean, my dear, that you wish him 
to remain here after what he has said to you ? That would 
be tantamount to accepting him. You understand that, 
Faimy ; — eh, dear ? ’ 

* I suppose it would, mamma.’ 

‘ And IS that what you mean ? Come, dearest, tell me 
the whole of it. What have you said to him yourself ? 
What has he been led to think from the answer you have 
given him to-day ’ ’ 

‘ He says that he means to see papa to-morrow.* 

‘ But IS he to see him with your consent ? * Fanny had 
hitheito placed herself in the nook of a bow- window which 
looked out into the garden, and there, though she was near 
10 the dressing-table at which her mother was sitting, she 
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could so far screen herself as almost to hid6 her face when 
she was speaking. From this retreat her mother found it 
necessary to withdraw her ; so she rose, and going to a 
sofa in the room, bade her daughter come and sit beside 
her. ‘A doctor, my de£»^, can never do any good,’ she 
said, ‘ unless the patient will tell him everything. Have 
you told Mr. Saul that he may see papa, — as commg from 
you, you know ? ’ 

‘ No, mamma ; I did not tell him that. I told him that 
it would be altogether impossible, because we should be so 
poor.’ 

‘ tie ought to have known that himself.’ 

‘ But I don’t think he ever thinks of such things as that, 
mamma. I can’t tell you quite what he said, but it went 
to show that he didn’t regard money%t all.’ 

* But that is nonsense ; is it not, Fanny ? ’ 

* What he means is, not that people if they are fond of 
each other ought to marry at once when they have got 
nothing to live upon, but that they ought to teU each other 
so and then be content to wait. I suppose he thmks that 
some day he may have a livmg.’ 

‘ But, Fanny, are you fond of him : — ^and have you ever 
told him so ? ’ 

* I have never told him so, mamma.’ 

‘ But you are fond of him ? ’ To this question Fanny 
made no answer, and now Mrs. Clavering knew it all. She 
felt no inclination to scold her daughter, or even to point 
out in very strong language how foolish Fanny had been 
in allowing a man to engage her affections merely by 
asking for them. The thing was a misfortune, and should 
have been avoided by the departure of Mr. Saul from the 
parish after his first declaration of love. He had been 
allowed to remain for the sake of the rector’s comfort, and 
the best must now be made of it. That Mr. Saul must 
now go was certain, and Fanny must endure the weariness 
of an attachment with an absent lover to which her father 
would not consent. It was very bad, but Mrs. Clavering 
did not think that she could make it better by attempting 
to scold her daughter into renouncing the man. 

‘ I suppose you would like me to tell papa all this before 
Mr. Saul comes to-morrow ? ’ 

* If you think it best, mamma,’ 
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* And you mean, dear, that you would wish to accept 
him, only that he has no income ? ’ 

‘ I think so, mamma.’ 

‘ Have you told him so ? ’ 

* I did not tell him so, but he raderstands it.’ 

‘ If you did not tell him so, you might still think of it 
again.’ 

But Fanny had surrendered herself now, and was 
determined to make no further attempt at sending the 
garrison up to the waU. ‘ I am sure, mamma, that if he 
were well off, like Edward, I should accept him. It is 
only because he has no income.’ 

‘ But you have not told him that ? ’ 

‘ I would not tell him anything without your consent 
and papa’s. He safd he should go to papa to-morrow, 
and I could not prevent that. I did say that I knew it was 
quite impossible.’ 

The mischief was done and there was no help for it. 
Mrs. Clavering told her daughter that she would talk it all 
over with the rector that mght, sb that Fanny was able to 
come down to dinner without fearing any further scene on 
that evening. But on the following morning she did not 
appear at prayers, nor was she firesent at the breakfast 
table. Her mother went to her early, and she immediately 
asked if it was considered necessary that she should see 
her father before Mr. Saul came. But this was not required 
of her. ‘ Papa says that it is out of the question,’ said 
Mrs. Clavermg. ‘I told him so myself,’ said Fanny, 
beginning to whimper. ‘ And there must be no engage- 
ments,’ said Mrs. Clavermg. ‘No, mamma. I haven’t 
engaged myself, I told him it was impossible.’ ‘And 
papa thinlm that Mr. Saul must leave him,’ continued 
Mrs. Clavermg. ‘I knew papa would say that; — but, 
mamma, I shall not forget him for that reason.’ To this 
Mrs. Clavering made no reply, and Fanny was allowed to 
remain upstairs tiU Mr. Saul had come and gone. 

Very soon after breakfast Mr. Saul did come. His 
presence at the rectory was so common that the servants 
were not generally summoned to announce his arrivals, 
but his visits were made to Mrs. Clavering and Fanny 
more often than to the rector. On this occasion he rang 
the bell, and asked for Mr. Clavermg, and was shown into 
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the rector’s so-called study, in a way that the maid- 
servant felt to be unusual. And the rector was sitting 
uncomfortably prepared for the visit, not having had 
his after-breakfast cigar. He had been induced to declare 
that he was not, and wopld not be, angry with Fanny ; 
but Mr. Saul was left to such indignation as he thought 
it incumbent on himself to express. In his opinion, the 
marriage was impossible, not only because there was no 
money, but because Mr. Saul was Mr. Saul, and because 
Fanny Clavering was Fanny Clavering. Mr. Saul was 
a gentleman ; but that was all that could be said of him. 
There is a class of country clergymen in England, of whom 
Mr. Clavering was one, and his son-in-law, Mr. Fielding, 
another, which is so closely allied to the squirearchy as to 
possess a double identity. Such clei^men are not only 
clergymen, but they are country gentlemen also. Mr. 
Clavering regarded clergymen of his class — of the country- 
gentlemen class — as being quite distinct from all others, — 
and as being, I may say, very much higher than aU others, 
without reference to any money question. When meeting 
his brother rectors and vicars, he had quite a different 
tone in addressing them, — as they might belong to his 
class, or to another. There was no offence in this. The 
clerical country gentlemen understood it all as though 
there were some secret sign or shibboleth between them ; 
but the outsiders had no complaint to make of arrogance, 
and did not feel themselves aggrieved. They hardly 
knew that there was an inner clerical familiarity to which 
they were not admitted. But now that there was a young 
curate from the outer circle demanding Mr. Clavering’s 
daughter in marriage, and that without a shilling in his 
pocket, Mr. Clavering felt that the eyes of the offender 
must be opened. The nuisance to him was very great, 
but this opening of Mr. Saul’s eyes was a duty from which 
he could not shrink. 

He got up when the curate entered, and greeted his 
curate as though he were unaware of the purpose of the 
present visit. The whole burden of the story was to be 
thrown upon Mr. Saul. But that gentleman was not long 
in casting the burden from his shoulders. ‘ Mr. Clavering, 
he said, ‘ I have come to ask your permission to be a suitor 
for your daughter’s hand.’ 
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The rector Ma ,3 almost taken aback by the abruptness 
of the request. ‘ Quite impossible, Mr. Saul,’ he said — 
‘ quite impossible. I am told by Mrs. Clavering that you 
were speaking to Fanny again about this yesterday, and 
I must say that I think you Ij^ve been behaving very 
badly.* 

‘ In what way have I behaved badly ? ’ 

‘In endeavouring to gain her a&ctions behind my 
back.’ 

‘ But, Mr. Clavering, how otherwise could I gain them ? 
How otherwise does any man gain any woman’s love ? If 
you mean ’ 

‘ Look here, Mr. Saul. I don’t think that there is any 
necessity for an argument between you and me on this 
point. That you c^wmot marry Miss Clavering is so self- 
evident that it does not require to be discussed. If there 
were nothing else against it, neither of you have got 
a penny. I have not seen my daughter smce I heard of 
this madness, — hear me out if you please, sir, — since 
I heard of this madness, but her*mother teUs me that she 
is quite aware of that fact. Your coming to me with such 
a proposition is an absurdity if it is nothing worse. Now 
you must do one of two thmgs, Mr. Saul. You must either 
promise me that this shall be at an end altogether, or you 
must leave the parish.’ 

‘ I certainly shaU not promise you that my hopes as they 
regard your daughter will be at an end.’ 

‘ Then, Mr. Saul, the sooner you go the better * 

A dark cloud came across Mr. Saul’s brow as he heard 
these last words. ‘ That is the way in which jmu would 
send away your groom, if he had offended you,’ he said. 

‘I do not wish to be unnecessarily harsh,’ said Mr. 
Clavermg, ‘ and what I say to you now I say to you not as 
my curate, but as to a most unwarranted suitor for my 
daughter’s hand. Of course I cannot turn you out of the 
parish at a day’s notice. I know that well enough. But 
your feelings as a gentleman ought to make you aware that 
you should go at once.’ 

‘ And that is to be my only answer ? ’ 

‘ What answer did you expect ? ’ 

*I have been thinking so much lately of the answers 
I might get from your daughter, that 1 have not made 
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other calculations. Perhaps I had no right to expect any 
other than that you have now given me.’ 

‘ Of course you had not. And now I ask yon again to 
give her up.’ 

‘ I shall not do that certainly.’ 

‘ Then, Mr. Saul, you must go ; and, inconvenient as it 
will be to myself, — terribly inconvenient, — I must ask you 
to go at once. Of course I cannot allow you to meet my 
daughter any more. As long as you remain she will be 
debarred from going to her school, and you wiU be debarred 
from coming here.’ 

‘ If I say that I will not seek her at the school ? ’ 

‘ I will not have it. It is out of the question that you 
should remain in the parish. You ought to feel it.’ 

‘ Mr. Clavering, my gomg, — I meam my instant going, — 
is a matter of which I have not yet thought. I must con- 
sider it before I give you an answer.’ 

‘ It ought to require no consideration,’ said Mr. Claver- 
ing, rising from his chair, — ‘ none at all ; not a moment’s 
Heavens and earth ! Wb.y, what did you suppose you 
were to live upon ? But I won’t discuss it. I will not say 
one more word upon a subject which is so distasteful to 
me. You must excuse -me if I leave you.’ 

Mr. Saul then departed, and from this interview had 
arisen that state of things in the parish which had induced 
Mrs. Clavering to call Harry to their assistance. The 
rector had become more energetic on the subject than any 
of them had expected. He did not actually forbid his wife 
to see Mr. Saul, but he did say that Mr. Saul should not 
come to the rectory. Then there arose a question as to 
the Sunday services, and yet Mr. Clavering would have 
no intercourse with his curate. He would have no inter- 
course with him unless he would fix an immediate day for 
going, or else promise that he would think no more of 
Fanny. Hitherto he had done neither, and therefore Mrs. 
Clavering had sent for her son. 
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CHAPTER XXXI? 

MB. SAXTL’s abode 

Wheist Harry Clavering left London he was not well, 
though he did not care to tell liimself that he was ill. 
But he had been so harassed by his position, was so 
ashamed of himself, and as yet so unable to see any 
escape from his misery, that he was sore with fatigue and 
almost worn out with trouble. On his arrival at the 
parsonage, his mother at once asked him if he was ill, and 
received his petulant denial with an ill-satisfied counten- 
ance. That there was something wrong between him and 
Florence she suspected, but at the present moment she 
was not disposed to inquire into that matter. Harry’s 
iove-afiairs had for her a great interest, but Fanny’s 
love-affairs at the present moment were paramount in her 
bosom. Fanny, indeed, had become very troublesome 
since Mr. Saul’s visit to her father. On the evening of her 
conversation with her mother, ^nd on the following 
morning, Fanny had carried herseK with bravery, and Mrs. 
Clavering had been disposed to think that her daughter’s 
heart was not wounded deeply. JJhe had admitted the 
impossibility of her marriage with Mr. Saul, and had never 
insisted on the strength of her attachment. But no sooner 
was she told that hir. Saul had been banished from the 
house than she took upon herself to mope in the most 
love-lorn fashion, and behaved herself as though she were 
the victim of an all-absorbing passion. Between her and 
her father no word on the subject had been spoken, and 
even to her mother she was silent, respectful, and subdued, 
as it becomes daughters to be who are hardly used when 
they are in love. Now, Mrs. Clavering felt that in this her 
daughter was not treating her well. 

‘ But you don’t mean to say that she cares for him ’ ’ 
Harry said to his mother, when they were alone on the 
evening of his anival. 

‘ Yes, she cares for him, certainly. As far as I can tell, 
she cares for Inm very much ’ 

‘ It is the oddest thing I ever knew in my life. I should 
have said he was the last man in the woild for success of 
that kind.’ 
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* One never can tell, Harry. You see iie is a very good 
young man.’ 

* But girls don’t fall in love witli men because they’re 
good, mother.’ 

‘ I hope they do, — ^for that and other things together.’ 

‘ But he has got none of the other things. What a pity 
it was that he was let to stay here after he first made a 
fool of himseK.’ 

‘ It ’s too late to think of that now, Harry. Of course 
she can’t marry him. They would have nothing to live on. 
I should say that he has no prospect of a hving.’ 

‘ I can’t conceive how a man can do such a wicked 
thing,’ said Harry, moralizing, and forgettmg for a moment 
his own sins. ‘ Coming into a house hke this, and in such 
a position, and then undermining a girl’s affections, when 
he must know that it is quite out of the question that he 
should marry her ! I call it downright wicked. It is 
treachery of the worst sort, and commg from a clergyman 
is of course the more to be condemned. I shan’t be slov, 
to tell him my mind.’ , 

^ You will gam nothmg by quarrelhng with him.’ 

* But how can I help it, if I am to see him at ail ? * 

‘ I mean that I would*not be rough with him. The great 
thing IS to make him feel that he should go away as soon 
as possible, and renounce all idea of seemg Fanny again. 
You see, your father wiU have no conversation with him 
at aU, and it is so disagreeable about the services. They’U 
have to meet in the vestry-room on Sunday, and they won’t 
speak. Whll not that be terrible ? Anything will be 
better than that he should remain here.’ 

‘ And what wiU my father do for a curate ? ’ 

‘ He can’t do anythmg till he knows when Mr. Saul will 
go. He talks of taking all the services himself.’ 

‘ He couldn’t do it, mother. He must not think of it. 
However, I’ll see Saul the first thing to-morrow.’ 

The next day was Tuesday, and Harry proposed to leave 
the rectory at ten o’clock for Mr. Saul’s lodgings. Before 
be did so, he had a few words with his father, who pro- 
fessed even deeper animosity agamst Mr. Saul than his 
son. ‘ After that,’ he said, ‘ I’ll beheve that a girl may fall 
in love with any man ! People say aU manner of things 
about the foUy of girls ; but nothing but this, — ^nothing 
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short of tliis,~»-would have convinced me that it was 
possible that Fanny should have been such a fool. An 
ape of a fellow, — ^not made like a man, — ^with a thin 
hatchet face, and unwholesome stubby chin. Good 
heavens ! ’ 

* He has talked her into it.’ * 

‘ But he is such an ass. As far as I know him, he can’t 
say Bo ! to a goose.’ 

‘ There I think you are perhaps wrong.’ 

‘ Upon my word, I’ve never been able to get a word 
from him except about the parish. He is the most un- 
companionaWe fellow. There’s Edward Fielding is as 
active a clergyman as Saul; but Edward Fielding has 
something to say for himself.’ 

‘ Saul is a cleverer <man than Edward is ; but his clever- 
ness is of a different sort.’ 

* It is of a sort that is very invisible to me. But what 
does all that matter ? He hasn’t got a shillmg. When 1 
was a curate, we didn’t think of domg such things as that.’ 
Mr. Clavering had only been a curate for twelve months, 
and during that time had become engaged to his present 
wife with the consent of every one concerned. ‘ But 
clergymen were gentlemen then. J don’t know what the 
Church will come to ; I don’t indeed.’ 

After this Harry went away upon his mission. What 
a farce it was that he should be engaged to make straight 
the affairs of other people, when his own affairs were so 
very crooked 1 As he walked up to the old farm-house in 
which Mr. Saul was living, he thought of this, and acknow- 
ledged to himself that he could hardly make himseff in 
earnest about his sister’s affairs, because of his own troubles. 
He tried to fill himself with a proper feeling of dignified 
wrath and high paternal indignation against the poor 
curate ; but under it all, and at the back of it aU, and in 
front of it all, there was ever present to him his own 
position. Did he wish to escape from Lady Ongar ; and 
if so, how was he to do it ? And if he did not escape from 
Lady Ongar, how was he ever to hold up his head again ? 

He had sent a note to Mr. Saul on the previous evening 
giving notice of his intended visit, and had received an 
answer, in which the curate had promised that he would 
be at home. He had never before been m Mr. Saul’s 
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room, and as lie entered it, felt more strongly than ever 
how incongruous was the idea of Mr. Saul as a suitor to his 
sister. The Claverings had always had things comfortable 
around them. They were a people who had ever Hved on 
Brussels carpets, and ha^i seated themselves in capacious 
chairs. Ormolu, damask hangings, and Sevres chma were 
not familiar to them ; but they had never lacked anything 
that is needed for the comfort of the first-class clerical 
world. Mr. Saul in his abode boasted but few comforts. 
He inhabited a big bedroom, in which there was a vast 
fireplace and a very small grate, — the grate bemg very 
much more modern than the fireplace. There was a small 
rag of a carpet near the hearth, and on this stood a large 
deal table, — a table made of unalloyed deal, without any 
mendacious paint, puttmg forward a pretence in the 
direction of mahogany. One wooden Windsor arm-chair — 
very comfortable m its way — ^was appropriated to the use 
of Mr. Saul himself, and two other small wooden chairs 
flanked the other side of the fireplace. In one distant 
comer stood Mr. Saul’s ’smaU bed, and in another distant 
corner stood his small dressmg-table. Against the wall 
stood a rickety deal press in which he kept his clothes. 
Other furmture there was none. One of the large windows 
facmg towards the farm -yard had been permanently 
closed and in the wide embrasure was placed a portion 
of Mr. Saul’s library, — ^books which he had brought with 
him from college ; and on the ground under this closed 
window were arranged the others, makmg a long row, 
which stretched from the bed to the dressing-table, 
very pervious, I fear, to the attacks of mice. The big 
table near the fireplace was covered with books and 
papers, — and, alas, with dust ; for he had fallen into that 
terrible habit which prevails among bachelors, of allowing 
his work to remam ever open, never finished, always 
confused, — ^with papers above books, and books above 
papers, — ^lookmg as though no useful product could ever 
be made to come forth from such chaotic elements. But 
there Mr. Saul composed his sermons, and studied his 
Bible, and followed up, no doubt, some special darling 
pursuit which his ambition dictated. But there he did 
not eat his meals ; that had been made impossible by the 
pile of papers and dust ; and his chop, therefore, or his 
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broiled rasher, or bit of pig’s fry was deposited for Mm on 
the httle dressing-table, and there consumed. 

Such was the sohtary apartment of the gentleman who 
now aspired to the hand of Miss Clavermg ; and for this 
accommodation, including attenc^nce, he paid the reason- 
able sum of 101. per annum. He then had 60Z. left, with 
wMch to feed himself, clothe MmseK like a gentleman, — 
a duty somewhat neglected, — and perform his charities ! 

Harry Clavermg, as he looked around him, felt almost 
ashamed of Ms sister. The walls were whitewashed, and 
stained in many places ; and the floor in the middle of the 
room seemed to be very rotten. What young man who 
has MmseK dwelt ever in comfort would hke such a house 
for his sister ? Mr. Saul, however, came forward with no 
marks of visible shaiGe on Ms face, and greeted his visitor 
frankly with an open hand. ‘ You came down from 
London yesterday, I suppose ? ’ said Mr. Saul. 

‘ Just so,’ said Harry. 

* Take a seat ; ’ and Mr. Saul suggested the arm-chair, 
but Harry contented MmseK with one of the others. ‘ I 
hope Mrs. Clavering is well ? ’ ‘ Quite well,’ said Harry, 
cheerfully. * And your father, — and sister ? ’ ‘ Quite well, 
thank you,’ said Harry, very stiffly. ‘ I would have come 
down to you at the rectory,’ said Mr. Saul, ‘ instead of 
bringing you up here ; only, as you have heard, no doubt, 
I and your father have unfortunately had a diflerence.’ 
TMs Mr. Saul said without any apparent effort, and then 
left Harry to commence the further conversation. 

‘ Of course, you know what I’m come here about ? ’ 
said Harry. 

‘ Not exactly ; at any rate not so clearly but what 
I would wish you to tell me.’ 

* You have gone to my father as a suitor for my sister’s 
hand.’ 

‘ Yes, I have.’ 

‘ Now you must know that that is altogether impossible, 
— a thing not to be even talked of.’ 

‘ So your father says. I need not tell you thaf I was 
very sorry to hear him speak in that way.’ 

‘ But, my dear fellow, you can’t really be in earnest ? 
You can’t suppose it possible that he would allow such an 
engagement ? * 
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^ Ms to the latter question, I liave no'* answer to give ; 
but I certainly was, — and certainly am in earnest.’ 

' Then I must say that I think you have a very 
erroneous idea of what the conduct of a gentleman 
should be.’ ^ 

‘ Stop a moment, Clavering,’ said Mr. Saul, rising, and 
standing with his back to the big fireplace. ‘ Don’t allow 
yourself to say in a hurry words which you will afterwards 
regret. I do not think you can have intended to come 
here and tell me that I am not a gentleman.’ 

‘ I don’t want to have an argument with you ; but you 
must give it up ; that ’s all.’ 

‘ Give what up ? If you mean give up your sister, 
I certainly shall never do that. She may give me up, and 
if you have anything to say on that> head, you had better 
say it to her.’ 

‘ What right can you have, — ^without a shilhng in the 
world ? ’ 

‘ I should have no right to marry her m such a condition, 
— ^with your father’s consent or without it. It is a thing 
which I have never proposed to myself for a moment, — 
or to her.’ 

‘ And what have you proposed to yourself ? * 

Mr. Saul paused a moment before he spoke, looking 
down at the dusty heap upon his table, as though hoping 
that inspiration might come to him from them. ‘ I wiD 
tell you what I have proposed,’ said he at last, ‘ as nearly 
as I can put it mto words. I propose to myself to have 
the image m my heart of one human being whom I can 
love above all the world beside ; I propose to hope that 
I, as others, may some day marry, and that she whom 
I so love may become my wife ; I propose to bear with 
such courage as I can much certain delay, and probable 
absolute failure in all this ; and I propose also to expect, — 
no, hardly to expect, — ^that that which I will do for her, she 
will do for me. Now you kno’w aU my mind, and you may 
be sure of this, that I will instigate your sister to no 
disobedience.’ 

‘ Of course she wiU not see you again.’ 

‘ I shall think that hard after what has passed between 
us ; but I certainly shall not endeavour to see her clan- 
destinely.’ 
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‘ And under tkese circumstances, Mr. Saul, of course you 
must leave us.’ 

‘ So your father said.’ 

‘ But leave us at once, I mean. It cannot be comfortable 
that you and my father should go^on m the parish together 
m this way.’ 

‘ What does your father mean by “ at once ” ? ’ 

* The sooner the better ; say in two months’ time at 
furthest.’ 

‘ Very well. I will go in two months’ time. I have no 
other home to go to, and no other means of hvelihood ; but 
as your father wishes it, I will go at the end of two months. 
As I comply with this, I hope my request to see your sister 
once before I go will not be refused.’ 

' It could do no gof^d, Mr. Saul.* 

‘ To me it would do great good, — and, as I think, no 
harm to her.’ 

‘ My father, I am sure, will not allow it. Indeed, why 
should he ? Nor, as I understand, would my sister wish 
It.’ 

* Has she said so ? ’ 

* Not to me ; but she has acknowledged that any idea 
of a marriage between herself and you is quite impossible, 
and after that I’m sure she 11 have too much sense to wish 
for an interview. If there is anythmg further that I can 
do for you, I shall be most happy.’ Mr. Saul did not see 
that Harry Clavermg could do anythmg for him, and then 
Harry took his leave. The rector, when he heard of the 
arrangement, expressed himself as in some sort satisfied. 
One month would have been better than two, but then it 
could hardly be expected that Mr. Saul could take himself 
away instantly, without lookmg for a hole in which to lay 
his head. ‘ Of course it is understood that he is not to 
see her ? * the rector said. In answer to this, Harry 
explained what had taken place, expressing his opmion 
that Mr. Saul would, at any rate, keep his word. ‘ Inter- 
view, indeed ’ ’ said the rector. ‘ It is the man’s audacity 
that most astonishes me. It passes me to think how such 
a fellow can dare to propose such a t hin g. What is it 
that he expects as the end of it ? ’ Then Harry endea- 
voured to repeat wnat Mr, Saul had said as to his owm 
expectations, but he was quite aware that he failed to 
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make Ins fatker understand those expectations as he had 
understood them when the words came from Mr. Saul’s 
own mouth. Harry Clavering had acknowledged to him- 
self that it was impossible not to respect the poor curate. 

To Mrs. Clavering, of^course, fell the task of explaining 
to Fanny what had been done, and what was going to be 
done. ‘ He is to go away, my dear, at the end of two 
months.’ 

* Very well, mamma.’ 

* And, of course, you and he are not to meet before 
that.’ 

* Of course not, if you and papa say so.’ 

‘ I have told your papa that it will only be necessary to 
tell you this, and that then you can go to your school just 
as usual, if you please. Neither papa nor I would doubt 
your word for a moment.’ 

* But what can I do if he comes to me ? ’ asked Fanny, 
almost whimpering. 

‘ He has said that he will not, and we do not doubt his 
word either.’ 

‘ That I am sure you need not. Whatever anybody may 
say, Mr. Saul is as much a gentleman as though he had the 
best living in the diocese. No one ever knew him break 
his word, — ^not a hair’s breadth, — or do — anything else — 
that he ought — ^not to do.’ And Fanny, as she pronounced 
this rather strong eulogium, began to sob. Mrs. Clavering 
felt that Fanny was headstrong, and almost ill-natured, 
in speaking in this tone of her lover, after the manner m 
which she had been treated ; but there could be no use in 
disoussmg Mr. Saul’s virtues, and therefore she let the 
matter drop. ‘ If you will take my advice,’ she said, ‘ you 
will go about your occupations just as usual. You’U soon 
recover your spirits in that way.’ 

‘ I don’t want to recover my spirits,’ said Famy ; * but 
if you wish it I’ll go on with the schools.’ 

It was quite manifest now that Fanny intended to play 
the role of a broken-hearted yoimg lady, and to regard the 
absent Mr. Saul with passionate devotion. That this 
should be so Mrs. Clavermg felt to be the more cruel, 
because no such tendencies had been shown before the 
paternal sentence against Mr. Saul had been passed. 
Fanny in telhng her own tale had begun by declaring that 
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any such an engagement was an impossibility. She had 
not asked permission to have ]\Ir. Saul for a lover. She had 
given no hint that she even hoped for such a permission. 
But now when that was done which she herself had almost 
dictated, she took upon herseK to Jhve as though she were 
ill-used as badly as a heroine m a castle among the Apen- 
nmes ! And m this way she would really become deeply 
in love with Mr. Saul; — ^thinking of all which, Mrs. 
Clavering almost regretted that the edict of bamshment 
had gone forth. It would, perhaps, have been better to 
have left Mr. Saul to go about the parish, and to have 
laughed Fanny out of her fancy. But it was too late now 
for that, and Mrs. Clavering said nothing further on the 
subject to any one. 

On the day following his visit to the farm-house, Harry 
Clavermg was unwell, — ^too unwell to go back to London ; 
and on the next day he was ill in bed. Then it was that he 
got his mother to write to Mrs. Burton ; — and then also he 
told his mother a part of his troubles. When the letter 
was written he was very anxious to see it, and was desirous 
that it should be specially worded, and so written as to 
make Mrs. Burton certain that he was in truth too ill to 
come to London, though not lU enough to create alarm. 

‘ Why not simply let me say that you are kept here for a 
day or two ? ’ asked Mrs. Clavering. 

‘ Because I promised that I would be in Onslow Terrace 
to-morrow, and she must not think that I would stay 
away if I could avoid it.’ 

Then Mrs. Clavermg closed the letter and directed it. 
When she had done that, and put on it the postage-stamp, 
she asked m a voice that was intended to be indifferent 
whether Florence was in London ; and, hearing that she 
was so, expressed her surprise that the letter should not 
be written to Florence. 

‘ My engagement was with Mrs. Burton,’ said Harry. 

‘ I hope there is nothing wrong between you and 
Florence ? ’ said his mother. To this question Harry made 
no immediate answer, and Mrs. Clavering was afraid to 
ppss it. But after a while he recurred to the subject 
himself. ‘ Mother,’ he said, ‘ thmgs are wrong between 
Florence and me.’ 

‘ Oh, Harry ; — ^what has she done ? ’ 
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‘ It is rather what have I done 7 As »for her, she has 
simply trusted herself to a man who has been false to her.’ 

‘ Dear Harry, do not say that. What is it that you 
mean ? It is not true about Lady Ongar ? ’ 

‘ Then you have heard, mother. Of course I do not 
know what you have heard, but it can hardly be worse 
than the truth. But you must not blame her. Whatever 
fault there may be, is all mine.’ Then he told her much 
of what had occurred in Bolton Street. We may suppose 
that he said nothing of that mad caress, — ^nothing, 
perhaps, of the final promise which he made to Juha 
as he last passed out of her presence ; but he did give 
her to understand that he had in some way returned to 
his old passion for the woman whom he had first loved. 

I should describe Mrs. Clavering m language too highly 
eulogistic were I to lead the reader to beHeve that she was 
altogether averse to such advantages as would accrue to 
her son from a marriage so brilliant as that which he might 
now make with the grandly dowered widow of the late earl. 
Mrs. Clavering by no means despised wordly goods ; and 
she had, moreover, an idea that her highly gifted son was 
better adapted to the spending than to the making of 
money. It had come jbo be believed at the rectory that 
though Harry had worked very hard at college, — as is 
the case with many highly born young gentlemen, — and 
though he would, undoubtedly, contmue to work hard if 
he were thrown among congenial occupations, — such as 
politics and the like, — ^nevertheless, he would never excel 
greatly in any drudgery that would be necessary for the 
making of money. There had been somethmg to be 
proud of m this, but there had, of course, been more to 
regret. But now if Harry were to marry Lady Ongar, all 
trouble on that score would be over. But poor Florence I 
When Mrs. Clavering allowed herself to think of the 
matter she knew that Florence’s claims should be held as 
paramount. And when she thought further and thought 
seriously, she knew also that Harry’s honour and Harry’s 
happiness demanded that he should be true to the girl 
to whom his hand had been pronaised. And, then, was not 
Lady Ongar’ s name tainted ? It might be that she had 
suffered cruel ill-usage in this. It might be that no such 
taint had been deserved. Mrs. Clavering could plead the 
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injured woman’gi cause when speaking of it without any 
close reference to her own belongings ; but it would have 
been very grievous to her, even had there been no Florence 
Burton in the case, that her son should make his fortune 
bv marrying a woman as to whose character the world was 
in doubt. ** 

She came to him late in the evening when his sister and 
father had just left him, and sitting with her hand upon 
his, spoke one word, which perhaps had more weight with 
Harry than any word that had yet been spoken. ‘ Have 
you slept, dear ’ ’ she said. 

‘ A httle, before my father came in.’ 

* My darling,’ she said, — * you will be true to Florence ; 
will you not ? ’ Then there was a pause. ‘ My own Harry, 
tell me that you will true where your truth is due.’ 

‘ I will, mother,’ he said. 

* My own boy ; my darhng boy ; my own true gentle- 
man 1 ’ Harry felt that he did not deserve the praise ; but 
praise undeserved, though it may be satire in disguise, is 
often very usefuL 


CHAPTER XXXV 

PABTING 

On the next day Harry was not better, but the doctor 
still said that there was no cause for alarm. He was suffer- 
ing from a low fever, and his sister had better be kept 
out of his room. He would not sleep, and was restless, 
and it might be some time before he could return to 
London. 

Early in the day the rector came into his son’s bedroom, 
and told hi m and his mother, who was there, the news 
which he had just heard from the great house. ‘ Hugh 
has come home,’ he said, ‘ and is gomg out yachting for 
the rest of the summer. They are going to Norway in 
Jack Stuart’s yacht. Archie is going with them.’ Now 
Archie was known to be a great man in a yacht, cognizant 
of ropes, well up in booms and spars, very mtimate with 
bolts, and one to whose hands a tiller came as naturally 
as did the saddle of a steeplechase horse to the legs of his 
friend Hoodies. ‘ They are going to fish,’ said the rector* 
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‘But Jack Stuart’s yacht is only a rivfer-'boat, — or just 
big enough for Cowes harbour, but nothing more,’ said 
Harry, roused in his bed to some excitement by the news. 

‘ I know nothing about Jack Stuart or his boat either.’ 
said the rector; ‘but tjhat’s what they told me. He’s 
down here, at any rate, for I saw the servant that came 
with him.’ 

‘ What a shame it is,’ said Mrs. Clavering, — ‘ a scan- 
dalous shame ! ’ 

‘ You mean his going away ? ’ said the rector. 

‘ Of course I do ; — ^his leaving her here by herself, all 
alone. He can have no heart ; — after losing her child and 
suffering as she has done. It makes me ashamed of my 
own name.’ 

‘ You can’t alter him, my deaCJ. He has his good 
qualities and his bad, — and the bad ones are by far the 
more conspicuous.’ 

‘ I don’t know any good qualities he has.’ 

* He does not get into debt. He will not destroy the 
property. He wiU leave the family after him as well off as 
it was before him, — and though he is a hard man, he does 
nothing actively cruel. Think of Lord Ongar, and then 
you’U remember that* there are worse men than Hugh. 
Not that I like him. I am never comfortable for a moment 
in his presence. I always feel that he wants to quarrel 
with me, and that I almost want to quarrel with him.* 

‘ I detest him,’ said Harry, from beneath the bedclothes. 

‘ You won’t be troubled with him any more this summer, 
for he means to be off in less than a week.’ 

‘ And what is she to do ? ’ asked Mrs. Clavering. 

‘ Live here as she has done ever smce Julia married. 
I don’t see that it will make much difference to her. He ’a 
never with her when he ’s in England, and I should think 
she must be more comfortable without him than with him.’ 

‘ It ’s a great catch for Archie,’ said Harry. 

‘ Archie Clavering is a fool,* said Mrs. Clavering. 

‘ They say he understands a yacht,’ said the rector, who 
then left the room. 

The rector’s news was ah true. Sir Hugh Clavering had 
come down to the Park, and had announced his intention 
of going to Norway in Jack Stuart’s yacht. Archie also 
had been invited to jom the party. Sir Hugh intended to 
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leave the Tham^ in about a week, and had not thought it 
necessary to give his wife any intimation of the fact, till 
he told her himself of his intention. He took, I think, 
a delight in bemg thus over-harsh m his harshness to her. 
He proved to himself thus not Ofily that he was master, 
but that he woxdd be master without any let or drawback, 
without compunctions, and even without excuses for his 
ill-conduct. There should be no plea put in by him in his 
absences, that he had only gone to catch a few fish, when 
his intentions had been other than piscatorial. He 
intended to do as he liked now and always, — and he 
intended that his wife should know that such was his 
intention. She was now childless, and therefore he had 
no other terms to keep with her than those which apper- 
tained to her necessities for bed and board. There was 
the house, and she might hve m it ; and there were the 
butchers and the bakers and other tradesmen to supply 
her wants. Nay ; — ^there were the old carriage and the 
old horses at her disposal, if they could be of any service 
to her. Such were Sir Hugh Clavermg’s ideas as to the 
bonds inflicted upon him by his marriage vows. 

‘ I am going to Norway next week.’ It was thus Sir 
Hugh communicated his mtention*to his wife withm five 
minutes of their first greetmg. 

‘ To Norway, Hugh ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; — ^why not to Norway ? I and one or two others 
have got some fishing there. Archie is going too. It wiU 
keep him from spendmg his money ; or rather from spend- 
ing money which isn’t his,’ 

‘ And for how long will you be gone ? ’ 

It was part of Sir Hugh Clavermg’s theory as to these 
matters that there should be no lymg in the conduct of 
them. He would not condescend to screen any part of his 
domgs by a falsehood ; — so he answered this question with 
exact truth. 

‘ I don’t suppose we shall be back before October.’ 

* Not before October ? ’ 

‘No. We are talking of putting in on the coast of 
Normandy somewhere ; and probaMy may run down to 
Bnttany. I shall be back, at any rate, for the hunting. 
As for the partridges, the game has gone so much to the 
devil here, that they are not worth coining for.* 
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‘ You’ll be away four months ! * 

* I suppose I shall if I don’t come back till October.’ 
Then he left her, calculating that she would have con- 
sidered the matter before he returned, and have decided 
that no good could come to her from complaint. She 
knew his purpose now, and would no doubt reconcile 
herself to it quickly ; — ^perhaps with a few tears, which 
would not hurt him if he did not see them. 

But this blow was almost more than Lady Clavering 
could bear, — ^was more than she could bear in silence. Why 
she should have grudged her husband his trip abroad, 
seeing that his presence in England could hardly have 
been a solace to her, it is hard to understand. Had he 
remained in England, he would rarely have been at 
Clavering Park ; and when he was^at the Park he would 
rarely have given her the benefit of his society. When 
they were together he was usually scolding her, or else 
sitting in gloomy silence, as though that phase of his life 
was almost insupportable to him. He was so unusually 
disagreeable in his intercourse with her, that his absence, 
one would think, must be preferable to his presence. But 
women can bear anything better than desertion. Cruelty 
is bad, but neglect ia» worse than cruelty, and desertion 
worse even than neglect. To be treated as though she 
were not in existence, or as though her existence were 
a nuisance simply to be endured, and, as far as possible, 
to be forgotten, was more than even Lady Clavering could 
bear without complaint. When her husband left her, she 
sat meditating how she might turn against her oppressor. 
She was a woman not apt for fighting, — unlike her sister, 
who knew well how to use the cudgels in her own behalf ; 
she was timid, not gifted with a full flow of words, prone to 
sink and become dependent ; but she, — even ohe, — ^with 
aU these deficiencies, — felt that she must make some 
stand against the outrage to which she was now to be 
subjected. 

‘ Hugh,’ she said, when next she saw him, ‘ you can’t 
really mean that you are going to leave me from this time 
till the winter ’ ’ 

‘ I said nothing about the winter.* 

‘ WeU,— till October ? ’ 

‘ I said that I was going, and I usually mean what I say.* 
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‘ I cannot believe it, Hugh ; I cannot bring myself to 
think that you will be so cruel.’ 

‘ Look here, Hermy, if you take to calling names I won’t 
stand it.’ 

‘ And I won’t stand it, either. What am I to do ? Am 
I to be here in this dreadful barrack of a house all alone ? 
How would you like it ? Would you bear it for one month, 
let alone four or five ? I won’t remain here ; I tell you 
that fairly.’ 

‘ Where do you want to go ? ’ 

* I don’t want to go anywhere, but I’ll go away some- 
where and die; — I will indeed. I’ll destroy myself, or 
something.’ 

‘ Psha ! ’ 

‘ Yes ; of course it^ a joke to you. What have I done 
to deserve this ? Have I ever done anything that you told 
me not ? It ’s all because of Hughy, — my darling, — so it 
is ; and it ’s cruel of you, and not like a husband ; and it ’s 
not manly. It ’s very cruel. I didn’t think anybody would 
have been so cruel as you are to. me.’ Then she broke 
down and burst into tears. 

‘ Have you done, Hermy ? ’ said her husband. 

‘ No ; I’ve not done.* ^ 

* Then go on agam,’ said he. 

But m truth she had done, and could only repeat her 
last accusation. ‘ You’re very, very cruel.’ 

‘ You said that before.’ 

‘ And rH say it again. I’U teU everybody ; so I will. 
rU tell your uncle at the rectory, and he shall speak to 
you.’ 

‘ Look here, Hermy ; I can bear a deal of nonsense from 
you because some women are given to talk nonsense; 
but if I find you telling tales about me out of this house, 
and especially to my uncle, or indeed to anybody. I’ll let 
you know what it is to be cruel.’ 

‘ You can’t be worse than you are.’ 

‘ Don’t try me ; that ’s aU. And as I suppose you have 
now said aU that you’ve got to say, if you please we will 
regard that sub j ect as finished.’ The poor woman had said 
all that she could say, and had no further means of carrying 
on the war. In her thoughts she could do so ; in her 
thoughts she could wander forth out of the gloomy house 
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in the night, and perish in the damp and cold, leaving 
a paper behind her to teU the world that her husband’s 
cruelty had brought her to that pass. Or she would go 
to Julia and leave him for ever. Julia, she thought, 
would still receive her. But as to one thing she had cer- 
tainly made up her mind f she would go with her complaint 
to Mrs. Clavering at the rectory, let her lord and master 
show his anger in whatever form he might please. 

The next day Sir Hugh himself made her a proposition 
which somewhat softened the aspect of affairs. This he 
did in his usual voice, with something of a smile on his face 
and speaking as though he were altogether oblivious of 
the scenes of yesterday. ‘ I was thinking, Hermy,’ he said, 

* that you might have Julia down here while I am away.’ 

‘ Have Julia here ? ’ <» 

‘ Yes ; why not ? She’ll come, I’m sure, when she 
knows that my back is turned.* 

‘ I’ve never thought about asking her, — at least not 
lately.’ 

‘ No ; of course. Button might as well do so now. It 
seems that she never goes to Ongar Park, and, as far as 
I can learn, never will. I’m going to see her myself.’ 

* You going to see hei; ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; Lord Ongar’s people want to know whether she 
can be induced to give up the place ; that is, to seU her 
interest in it. I have promised to see her. Do you write 
her a letter first, and teU her that I want to see her ; 
and ask her also to come here as soon as she can leave 
London.’ 

‘ But wouldn’t the lawyers do it better than you ? ’ 

* Well ; — one would thmk so ; but I am commissioned 
to make her a kind of apology from the whole Courton 
family. They fancy they’ve been hard upon her ; and, 
by George, I beheve they have. I may be able to say a 
word for myself too. If she isn’t a fool she’ll put her anger 
in her pocket, and come down to you.’ 

Lady Clavering liked the idea of having her sister with 
her, but she was not qmte meek enough to receive the 
permission now given her as full compensation for the 
injury done. She said that she would do as he had bidden 
her, and then went back to her ovm grievances. ‘ I don’t 
suppose Julia, even if she would come for a little time. 
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would find it very pleasant to live in such a place as this, 
all alone.’ 

‘ She wouldn’t be all alone when you are with her,’ said 
Hugh, gruffly, and then again went out, leaving his wife 
to become used to her misfortune by degrees. 

It was not surprising that Lady Clavermg should dislike 
her solitude at Clavermg Park house, nor surprising that 
Sir Hugh should find the place disagreeable. The house 
was a large, square, stone building, with none of the 
prettinesses of modern country-houses about it. The 
gardens were away from the house, and the cold desolate 
flat park came up close around the windows. The rooms 
were large and lofty, — very excellent for the purpose of 
a large household, but with nothmg of that snug, pretty 
comfort which solitude requires for its solace. The 
temture was old and heavy, and the hangmgs were dark 
in colour. Lady Clavering when alone there — and she 
generally was alone — ^never entered the rooms on the 
ground-floor. Nor did she ever pass through the wilder- 
ness of a hall by which the front-door was to be reached. 
Throughout more than half her days she never came 
downstairs at all ; but when she did so, preparatory to 
being dragged about the parish lanes in the old family 
carriage, she was let out at a small side-door ; and so it 
came to pass that durmg the absences of the lord of the 
mansion, the shutters were not even moved from any of 
the lower windows. Under such circumstances there can 
be no wonder that Lady Ciavenng regarded the place as 
a prison. ‘ I wish you could come upon it unawares, and 
see how gloomy it is,’ she said to him. ‘ I don’t think 
you’d stand it alone for two days, let alone all your 
life.’ 

‘ I’U shut it up altogether if you like,’ said he. 

‘ And where am I to go ? ’ she asked. 

* You can go to Moor Hall if you please.’ Now Moor 
Hall was a small house, standing on a small property 
belonging to Sir Hugh, in that part of Devonshire which 
hes north of Dartmoor, somewhere near the Holsworthy 
region, and which is perhaps as ugly, as desolate, and as 
remote as any part of England. Lady Ciavenng had heard 
much of Moor Hall, and dreaded it as the heroine, made to 
live in the big grim castle low down among the Apennmes. 
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dreads the smaller and grimmer castle which is known to 
exist somewhere higher up in the mountains. 

‘ Why couldn’t I go to Brighton ? ’ said Lady Clavering 
boldly. 

‘ Because I don’t choose it,’ said Sir Hugh. After that 
she did go to the rectory, and told Mrs. Clavering aU her 
troubles. She had written to her sister, having, however, 
delayed the domg of this for two or three days, and she had 
not at this time received an answer from Lady Ongar. Nor 
did she hear from her sister till after Sir Hugh had left her. 
It was on the day before bis departure that she went to 
the rectory, finding herself driven to this act of rebeUion 
by this threat of Moor HaH. ‘ I will never go there unless 
I am dragged there by force,’ she said to Mrs. Clavermg. 

‘ I don’t think he means that,’ ^aid Mrs. Clavermg. 

* He only wants to make you understand that you’d 
better remam at the Park.’ 

‘ But if you knew what a house it is to be all alone in I ’ 

‘ Dear Hermione, I do know ! But you must come to us 
oftener, and let us endeavour to make it better for you.’ 

‘ But how can I do that ? How can I come to his uncle’s 
house, just because my own husband has made my own 
home so wretched that B cannot bear it ? I’m ashamed to 
do that. I ought not to be telling you all this, of course, 
I don’t know what he’d do if he knew it ; but it is so hard 
to bear it all without telhng some one.’ 

‘ My poor dear ! ’ 

‘ I sometimes think I’ll ask Mr. Clavering to speak to 
him, and to tell him at once that I will not submit to it any 
longer. Of course he would be mad with rage, but if he 
were to kill me I should hke it better than havmg to go on 
in this way. I’m sure he is only waitmg for me to die.’ 

Mrs. Clavermg said all that she could to comfort the 
poor woman, but there was not much that she could say. 
She had strongly advocated the plan of having Lady Ongar 
at the Park, thanking perhaps that Harry would be more 
safe while that lady was at Clavermg, than he might 
perhaps be if she remamed in London. But Mrs. Clavermg 
doubted much whether Lady Ongar would consent to 
make such a visit. She regarded Lady Ongar as a hard, 
worldly, pleasure-seekmg woman, — sinned against perhaps 
in much, but also sinnmg in much herself, — ^to whom the 
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desolation of the Park would be even more unendurable 
than it was to the eider sister. But of this, of course, she 
said nothing. Lady Clavering left her, somewhat quieted, 
if not comforted ; and went back to pass her last evening 
with her husband. i* 

‘ Upon second thought. I’ll go by the jGbcst train,’ he 
said, as he saw her for a moment before she went up to 
dress, ‘ I shall have to be off from here a httle after six, 
but I don’t mind that in summer.’ Thus she was to be 
deprived of such gratification as there might have been 
in breakfasting with him on the last mormng ! It might 
be hard to say in what that gratification would have 
consisted. She must by this time have learned that his 
presence gave her none of the pleasures usually expected 
from society. He slighted her in everything. He rarely 
vouchsafed to her those little attentions which all women 
expect from aU gentlemen. If he handed her a plate, or cut 
for her a morsel of bread from the loaf, he showed by his 
manner and by his brow that the doing so was a nuisance 
to him. At their meals he rarely spoke to her, — havmg 
always at breakfast a paper or a book before him, and at 
dinner devoting his attention to a dog at his feet. Why 
should she have felt herself cruelly ill-used in this matter 
of his last breakfast, — so cruelly lU-used that she wept 
afresh over it as she dressed herself, — seeing that she 
woidd lose so little ? Because she loved the man ; — Gloved 
him, though she now thought that she hated him. We 
very rarely, I fancy, love those whose love we have not 
either possessed or expected, — or at any rate for whose 
love we have not hoped ; but when it has once existed, 
ill-usage wfil seldom destroy it. Angry as she was with 
the man, ready as she was to complain of him, to rebel 
against him, — ^perhaps to separate herseH from him for 
ever, nevertheless she found it to be a cruel grievance that 
she should not sit at table with him on the morning of his 
going. ‘ Jackson shall bring me a cup of coffee as I’m 
dressing,’ he said, ’ and I’ll breakfast at the club.’ She 
knew that there was no reason for this, except that break- 
fastmg at his club was more agreeable to him than break- 
fasting with his wife. 

She had got rid of her tears before she came down to 
dinn er, but still she was melancholy and almost lachry- 
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mose. This was the last night, and she felt that something 
special ought to be said ; but she did not know what she 
expected, or what it was that she herself wished to say. 
I think that she was longmg for an opportunity to forgive 
him, — only that he would not be forgiven. If he would 
have spoken one soft word to her, she would have accepted 
that one word as an apology ; but no such word came. 
He sat opposite to her at dinner, drmking his wine and 
feeding his dog ; but he was no more gracious to her at 
this dinner than he had been on any former day. She sat 
there pretendmg to eat, speaking a dull word now and 
then, to which his answer was a monosyllable, looking out 
at him from under her eyes, through the candlelight, to see 
whether any feeling was movmg him ; and then, having 
pretended to eat a couple of strawberries, she left him to 
himself. Still, however, this was not the last. There 
would come some moment for an embrace, — for some 
cold half-embrace, in which he would be forced to utter 
something of a farewell. 

He, when he was left ajone, first turned his mind to the 
subject of J ack Stuart and his yacht. He had on that day 
received a letter from a noble friend, — a friend so noble 
that he was able to taj:e liberties even with Sir Hugh 
Clavering, — ^in which his noble friend had told him that 
he was a fool to trust himself on so long an expedition 
in Jack Stuart’s little boat. Jack, the noble friend said, 
knew nothing of the matter, and as for the masters who 
were hired for the saihng of such crafts, their only object 
was to keep out as long as possible, with an eye to their 
wages and perquisites. It might be all very weU for Jack 
Stuart, who had nothing iu the world to lose but his hfe 
and his yacht ; but his noble friend thought that any such 
venture on the part of Sir Hugh was simple tomfoolery. 
But Sir Hugh was an obstinate man, and none of the 
Claverings were easily made afraid by personal danger. 
Jack Stuart might know nothing about the management 
of a boat, but Archie did. And as for the smallness of the 
craft, — ^he knew of a smaller craft which had been out on 
the Norway coast during the whole of the last season. 
So he drove that thought away from his mind, with no 
strong feelings of gratitude towards his noble friend. 

And then for a few moments he thought of his own homa 
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Wiiat had Ms wife done for him, that he should put himself 
out of his way to do much for her ? She had brought him 
no money. She had added nothing either by her wit, 
beauty, or rank to his position in the world. She had given 
him no heir. What had he received from her that he should 
endure her commonplace conversation, and washed-out 
dowdy prettinesses ? Perhaps some momentary feeling of 
compassion, some twang of conscience, came across Ms 
heart, as he thought of it all ; but if so he checked it 
instantly, in accordance with the teachmgs of his whole 
life. He had made Ms reflections on all these tMngs, and 
had tutored his mind to certam resolutions, and would not 
allow MmseK to be carried away by any womanly softness. 
She had her house, her carriage, her bed, her board, and 
her clothes ; and meiag how very little she herseK had 
contributed to the common fund, her husband determined 
that in havmg those tMngs she had aU that she had a 
right to claim. Then he drank a glass of sherry, and went 
into the drawing-room with that hard smile upon Ms 
face which he was accustomed to wear when he intended 
to signify to Ms wife that she might as well make the best 
of existing things, and not cause unnecessary trouble 
by givmg herself airs or ussuming that she was un- 
happy. 

He had Ms cup of coflee, and she had her cup of tea, and 
she made one or two httle attempts at sajung something 
special, — something that might lead to a word or two as to 
their partmg ; but he was careful and crafty, and she was 
awkward and timid, — ^and she failed. He had hardly been 
theie an hour, when looking at Ms watch he declared that 
it was ten o’clock, and that he would go to bed. Well ; 
perhaps it might be best to bring it to an end, and to go 
through this embrace, and have done with it ! Any tender 
word that was to be spoken on either side, it was now clear 
to her, must be spoken m that last farewell. There was 
a tear in her eye as she rose to kiss him ; but the tear was 
not there of her own good will, and she strove to get rid 
of it without his seeing it. As he spoke he also rose, and 
having ht for Mmself a bed-candle was ready to go. 
‘ Good-bye, Hermy,’ he said, submitting himself, with the 
candle in Ms hand, to the inevitable embrace. 

‘ Good-bye, Hugh ; and God bless you,’ she said, puttmg 
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her arms round Ms neck. ‘ Pray, — ^pray take care of 
yourself.’ 

‘ All right,’ lie said. His position with the candle was 
awkward, and he wished that it might be over. 

But she had a word prepared wMch she was determined 
to utter — ^poor weak creature that she was. She still had 
her arm round his shoulders, so that he could not escape 
without shaking her off, and her forehead was almost 
resting on his bosom. ‘ Hugh,’ she said, ‘ you must not be 
angry with me for what I said to you.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said he ; — ‘ I won’t.’ 

‘ And, Hugh,’ said she : ‘ of course I can’t like your 
going.’ 

‘ Oh, yes, you will,’ said he. 

* No ; — I can’t like it ; but, Hugh, IViU not think ill of 
it any more. Only be here as much as you can when you 
come home.’ 

‘ All right,* said he ; then he kissed her forehead and 
escaped from her, and went his way, telhng himself, as he 
went, that she was a fool.* 

That was the last he saw of her — ^before his yachting 
commenced ; but she, — ^poor fool, — ^was up by times in 
the morning, and, peeping out between her curtains as the 
early summer sun glanced upon her eyelids, saw him come 
forth from the porch and descend the great steps, and get 
into his dog-cart and drive himseK away. Then, when the 
sound of the gig could be no longer heard, and when her 
eyes could no longer catch the last expiring speck of his 
hat, the poor fool took herself to bed again and cried 
herself to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

CAPTAIN OLAVEBING MAKES HES LAST ATTEMPT 

The yachting scheme was first proposed to Archie by 
his brother Hugh. ‘ Jack says that he can make a berth 
for you, and you’d better come,’ said the elder brother, 
understandmg that when his edict had thus gone forth, 
the tMng was as good as arranged. * Jack finds the boat 
and men, and I find the grub and wine, — and pay for the 
fishing,’ said Hugh ; ‘ so you need not make any bones 
about it.’ ArcMe was not disposed to make any bones 
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about it as regarded bis acceptance either of the berth or 
of the grub and wine, and as he would be expected to earn 
his passage by his work, there was no necessity for any 
scruple ; but there arose the question whether he had not 
got more important fish to fry.. He had not as yet made 
his proposal to Lady Ongar, and although he now knew 
that he had nothmg to hope from the Eussian spy, — 
nevertheless he thought that he might as weU try his own 
hand at the venture. His resolution on this head was 
alwa3rs stronger after dinner than before, and generally 
became stronger and more strong as the evening advanced ; 
— so that he usually went to bed with a firm determination 
‘ to pop as he called it to his friend Doodles, early on the 
next day ; but distance affected him as well as the hour 
of the day, and hiS purpose would become surprisingly 
cool in the neighbourhood of Bolton Street. When, 
however, his brother suggested that he should be taken 
altogether away from the scene of action, he thought of 
the fine income and of Ongar Park with pangs of regret, 
and ventured upon a mild remonstrance. ‘ But there ’s 
this affair of Juha, you know,’ said he. 

‘ I thought that was all off,’ said Hugh. 

‘ 0 dear, no ; not off at all. liiaven’t asked her yet.’ 

‘ I know you’ve not ; and I don’t suppose you ever 
will.’ 

‘ Yes, I shall : — ^that is to say, I mean it. I was advised 
not to be in too much of a hurry ; that is to say, I thought 
it best to let her settle down a httle after her first seeing me.’ 

‘ To recover from her confusion ? ’ 

‘ WeU, not exactly that. I don’t suppose she was 
confused.’ 

‘ I should say not. My idea is that you haven’t a ghost 
of chance, and that as you haven’t done anything aU this 
time, you need not trouble yourself now.* 

‘ But I have done something,’ said Archie, thinking of 
his seventy pounds. 

‘ You may as weU give it up, for she means to marry 
Harry.’ 

; No ! ’ 

‘ But I tell you she does. While you’ve been thinking 
he’s been doing. From what I hear he may have her 
to-morrow for the askmg.’ 
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‘ But lie ’s engaged to that girl whom they had with 
them down at the rectory,’ said Archie, in a tone which 
showed with what horror he should regard any in- 
constancy towards Florence Burton on the part of Harry 
Clavenng. 

‘ What does that matter ? You don’t suppose he’ll let 
seven thousand a year slip through his fingers because he 
had promised to marry a little girl like her ? If her people 
choose to proceed against him they’ll make him pay 
swinging damages ; that is aU.’ 

Archie did not like this idea at aU, and became more 
than ever intent on his own matrimomal prospects. He 
almost thought that he had a right to Lady Ongar’s 
money, and he certainly did think that a monstrous 
injustice was done to him by thisiidea of a marriage 
between her and his cousin. ‘ I mean to ask her as I’ve 
gone so far, certainly,’ said he. 

‘ You can do as you like about that.’ 

‘ Yes ; of course I can do as I like ; but when a fellow 
has gone in for a thing, he likes to see it through.’ He was 
still thinking of the seventy pounds which he had invested, 
and which he could now recover only out of Lady Ongar’s 
pocket. * 

‘ And you mean to say you won’t come to Norway ? * 

* Well ; if she accepts me ’ 

‘ If she accepts you,’ said Hugh, ‘ of course you can’t 
come ; but supposing she don’t ? ’ 

‘ In that case, I might as well do that as anything else,’ 
said Archie. Whereupon Sir Hugh signified to Jack 
Stuart that Archie would join the party, and went down 
to Clavenng with no misgiving on that head. 

Some few days after this there was another little dinner 
at the military club, to which no one was admitted but 
Archie and his friend Doodles. Whenever these prandial 
consultations were held, Archie paid the bill. There were 
no spoken terms to that effect, but the regulation seemed 
to come naturally to both of them. Why should Doodles 
be taken from his bilhards half-an-hour earlier than usual, 
and devote a portion of the calculating powers of his brain 
to Archie’s service without compensation ? And a richer 
vintage was needed when so much thought was required, 
the burden of which Archie would not of course allow to 
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fall on Iiis friend’s shoulders. Were not this explained, 
the experienced reader would regard the devoted friendship 
of Doodles as exaggerated. 

‘I certainly shall ask her to-morrow,’ said Archie, 
looking with a thoughtful cast of countenance through 
the club window into the street. ‘ It may be hurrying 
the matter a little, but I can’t help that.’ He spoke in a 
somewhat boastful tone, as though he were proud of 
himself and had forgotten that he had said the same words 
once or twice before. 

‘ Make her know that you’re there ; that ’s everything,’ 
said Doodles. ‘ Since I fathomed that woman in Mount 
Street, I’ve felt that you must make the score off your 
own bat, if you’re to make it at all.’ 

‘You did that \feU,’ said Archie, who knew that the 
amount of pleasing encouragement which he might hope 
to get from his friend must depend on the praise which he 
himself should bestow. ‘ Yes ; you certainly did bowl her 
over uncommon well.’ 

‘ That kind of thing just comes within my line,’ said 
Doodles, with conscious pride. ‘ Now, as to asking Lady 
Ongar downright to marry me, — upon my word I believe 
I should be half afraid of doing it myseff.’ 

‘ I’ve none of that kind of feeling,’ said Archie > 

‘ It comes more in your way, I daresay,’ said Doodles. 

‘ But for me, what I hke is a little bit of management, — 
what I call a touch of the diplomatic. You’ll be able to 
see her to-morrow ? ’ 

‘ I hope so. I shall go early, — ^that is, as soon as I’ve 
looked through the papers and written a few letters. Yes, 
I think she’ll see me. And as for what Hugh says about 
Harry Clavering, why, d — it, you know a follow can’t go 
on in that way ; can he ? ’ 

‘ Because of the other girl, you mean ? * 

‘ He has had her down among all our people, just as 
though they were going to be married to-morrow. If a 
man is to do that kind of thing, what woman can be 
safe ? ’ 

‘ I wonder whether she likes him ? ’ asked the crafty 
Doodles. 

‘ She did like him, I fancy, in her calf days ; but that 
means nothing. She knows what she ’s at now, bless you. 
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and she’ll look to the future. It ’s my son who’ll hare the 
Clavering property and be the baronet, not his. You see 
what a string to my bow that is.’ 

When this banquet was over. Doodles made something 
of a resolution that it should be the last to be eaten on 
that subject. The matter had lost its novelty, and the 
price paid to him was not sufficient to secure his attention 
any longer. ‘ I shall be here to-morrow at four,’ he said, 
as he rose from his chair with the view of retreating to the 
smoking-room, ‘ and then we shall know all about it. 
Whichever way it ’s to be, it isn’t worth your while keeping 
such a thing as that in hand any longer. I should say give 
her her chance to-morrow, and then have done with it.’ 
Archie in reply to this declared that those were exactly 
his sentiments, and then went away fo prepare himself in 
silence and sohtude for the next day’s work. 

On the following day at two o’clock Lady Ongar was 
sitting alone in the front room on the ground-floor in 
Bolton Street. Of Harry Clavering’s illness she had as yet 
heard nothing, nor of hi^ absence from London. She had 
not seen him since he had parted from her on that evening 
when he had asked her to be his wife, and the last words 
she had heard from his hps had made this request. She, 
indeed, had then bade him be true to her rival, — to 
Plorence Burton. She had told him this in spite of her 
love, — of her love for him and of his for her. They two, 
she had said, could not now become man and wife ; — but 
he had not acknowledged the truth of what she had said. 
She could not write to him. She could make no overtures. 
She could ask no questions. She had no friend in whom 
she could place confidence. She could only wait for him, 
till he should come to her or send to her, and let her know 
what was to be her fate. 

As she now sat she held a letter in her hand which had 
just been brought to her from Sophie, — from her poor 
famished but indefatigable Sophie. Sophie she had not 
seen since they had parted on the railway platform, and 
then the parting was supposed to be made in lasting 
enmity. Desolate as she was, she had congratulated 
herself much on her escape from Sophie’s friendship, and 
was driven by no qualms of her heart to long for a 
renewal of the old ties. But it was not so with the more 
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affectionate SopMe ; and SopMe therefore had written, — 
as follows : — 


Mount Street — Friday morning, 

Bbabbst dbabbst .JtTLiE, — ^My heart is so sad that I cannot 
keep my silence longer. What ; can such friendship as ours 
has been made to die all in a minute ? Oh, no ; — not at least 
in my bosom, which is filled with love for my Julie. And my 
Julie will not turn from her friend, who has been so true to 
— ah, at such moments, too, — oh, yes, at such momenta ! — 
just for an angry word, or a little indiscretion. What was it 
after all about my brother ? Bah 1 He is a fool ; that is all. 
If you shall wish it, I will never speak to him again. What is my 
brother to me, compared to my Julie ? My brother is nothmg 
to me. I tell him we go to that accursed island, — accursed 
island because my Jufie has quarrelled with me there, — and he 
arranges himself to follow us. What could I do ? I could 
not tie him up by the leg in his London club. He is a man 
whom no one can tie up by the leg. Mon Lieu, no. He is very 
hard to tie up. 

Do I wish him for your husband ? Never ! Why should 
I wish him for your husband ? If I was a man, my Julie, 
I should wish you for myself. But I am not, and why should 
you not have him whom you like ^the best ? If I was you, 
with your beauty and money and youth, I would have any 
man that I liked, — everythmg. I know, of course,— for did 
I not see ? It is that young Clavering to whom your little 
heart wishes to render itself ; — not the captain who is a fool, — 
such a fool I but the other who is not a fool, but a fine feUow ; 
— and so handsome ! Yes ; there is no doubt as to that. He 
is beautiful as a Phoebus. [This was good-natured on the part 
of Sophie, who, as the reader may remember, hated Harry 
Clavermg herself.] 

Well, — ^why should he not be your own ? As for your poor 
Sophie, she would do all in her power to assist the friend 
whom she love. There is that little girl, — ^yes ; it is true as 
I told you. But little giils cannot have all they want always. 
He is a gay deceiver. These men who are so beautiful as 
Phoebus are always deceivers. But you need not be the one 
deceived ; — ^you with your money and your beauty and your 
— what you call rank. No, I thmk not ; and I think that little 
girl must put up with it, as other little girls have done, smce 
the men first learned how to tell lies. That is my advice, and 
if you will let me I can give you good assistance. 

Dearest Julie, think of all this, and do not banish your 
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Sophie. I am so true to you, that I cannot live without you. 
Send me back one word of permission, and I will come to you, 
and kneel at your feet. And in the meantime, I am 

Your most devoted friend, 
Sophie. 

Lady Ongar, on the receipt of this letter, was not at 
all changed in her purpose with reference to Madame 
Gordeloup, She knew well enough where her Sophie’s 
heart was placed, and would yield to no further pressure 
from that quarter ; hut Sophie’s reasoning, nevertheless, 
had its effect. She, Lady Ongar, with her youth, her 
beauty, her wealth, and her rank, why should she not 
have that one thing which alone could make her happy, 
seeing, as she did see, or as she thought she saw, that m 
makmg herself happy she could do so much, could confer 
such great blessings on him she loved ? She had already 
found that the money she had received as the price of 
herself had done very little towards making her happy in 
her present state. What^ood was it to her that she had a 
carriage and horses and two footmen six feet high ? One 
pleasant word from lips that she could love, — ^from the 
bps of man or woman that she could esteem, — would be 
worth it aU. She had gone dowm to her pleasant place in 
the country, — a place so pleasant that it had a fame of its 
own among the luxuriantly pleasant seats of the Enghsh 
country gentry ; she had gone there, expecting to be 
happy in the mere feeling that it was all her own ; and 
the whole thing had been to her so unutterably sad, so 
wretched in the severity of its desolation, that she had 
been unable to endure her life amidst the shade of her 
own trees. All her apples hitherto had turned to ashes 
between her teeth, because her fate had forced her to 
attempt the eating of them alone. But if she could give 
the fruit to him, — ^if she could make the apples over, so 
that they should all be his, and not hers, then would 
there not come to her some of the sweetness of the juice of 
them ? 

She declared to herself that she would not tempt this 
man to be untrue to his troth, were it not that in doing so 
she would so greatly benefit himself. Was it not mamfest 
that Harry Clavering was a gentleman, qualified to shine 
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among men of rank and fashion, but not qualified to 
make his way by his own diligence ? In saying this of 
him, she did not know how heavy was the accusation that 
she brought against him ; but what woman, within her 
own breast, accuses the man she loves ? Were he to 
marry Plorence Burton, would he not ruin himself, and 
probably ruin her also ? But she could give him ail that 
he wanted. Though Ongar Park to her alone was, with 
its rich pastures and spreading oaks and lowing cattle, 
desolate as the Dead Sea shore, for him, — and for her 
with him, — would it not be the very paradise suited to 
them ? Would it not be the heaven in which such a 
Pheebus should shine amidst the gyrations of his satellites ? 
A Phoebus going about his own fields in knickerbockers, 
and with attendant' satellites, would possess a divinity 
which, as she thought, might make her happy. As she 
thought of all this, and asked herself these questions, 
there was an inner conscience which told her that she 
had no right to Harry’s love or Harry’s hand ; but still 
she could not cease to long thahgood things might come 
to her, though those good things had not been deserved. 
Alas, good things not deserved too often lose their goodness 
when they come ! As she was sitting with Sophie's letter 
in her hand the door was opened, and Captain Clavering 
was announced. 

Captain Archibald Clavering was again dressed in his 
very best, but he did not even yet show by his demeanour 
that aptitude for the business now in hand of v/hich he had 
boasted on the previous evening to his friend. Lady 
Ongar, I think, partly guessed the object of his visit. 
She had perceived, or perhaps had unconsciously felt, on 
the occasion of his former coming, that the visit had not 
been made simply from motives of civility. She had known 
Archie in old days, and was aware that the splendour of 
his vestments had a significance. Well, if anything of that 
kind was to be done, the sooner it was done the better. 

‘ Juha,’ he said, as soon as he was seated, ‘ I hope I have 
the pleasure of seeing you quite well ? ’ 

* Pretty well, I thank you,’ said she. 

* You have been out of town, I think ? ’ She told him 
that she had been in the Isle of Wight for a day or tv/o, 
and then there was a short silence. ‘ Vv hen I heard that 
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you were gone,’ he said, ‘ I feared that perhaps you were 
lU!’ 

‘ 0 dear, no ; nothing of that sort.* 

‘ I am so glad,’ said Archie ; and then he was silent 
again. He had, however, as he was aware, thrown a great 
deal of expression into his inquiries after her health, and 
he had now to calculate how he could best use the standing- 
ground that he had made for himself. 

* Have you seen my sister lately ? ’ she asked. 

‘ Your sister ? no. She is always at Clavermg. I think 
it doosed wrong of Hugh, the way he goes on, keeping her 
down there, while he is up here in London. It isn’t at ail 
my idea of what a husband ought to do.’ 

* I suppose she likes it,’ said Lady Ongar. 

* Oh, if she likes it, that ’s a diffcrellt thing, of course,’ 
said Archie. Then there was another pause. 

‘ Don’t you find yourself rather lonely here sometimes ? ’ 
he asked. 

Lady Ongar felt that it would be better for all parties 
that it should be over, and that it would not be over soon 
unless she could help him. ‘Very lonely indeed,’ she 
said ; ‘but then I suppose that it is the fate of widows to 
be lonely.’ • 

‘ I don’t see that at aU,’ said Archie, briskly ; — ‘ unless 
they are old and ugly, and that kind of thing. When a 
widow has become a widow after she had been married 
ever so many years, why then I suppose she looks to be 
left alone ; and I suppose they like it.’ 

‘ Indeed, I can’t say. I don’t like it.’ 

‘ Then you would wish to change ? ’ 

‘ [t is a very intricate subject. Captain Clavering, and 
one which I do not think I am quite disposed to discuss at 
present. After a year or two, perhaps I shall go into 
society again. Most widows do, I beheve.’ 

‘ But I was thinking of something else,’ said Archie, 
working himself up to the pomt with great energy, but 
still with many signs that he was ill at ease at his work. 

‘ I was, by Jove ! ’ 

‘ And of what were you thinking, Captain Clavering ? ’ 

‘I was thinking, — of course you know, Ji^a, that 
since poor little Hughy’s death, I am the next in for the 
title ? ’ 
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‘Poor Hughy! I am sure you are too generous tc 
rejoice at that.’ 

‘ Indeed I am. When two fellows offered me a dinnei 
at the club on the score of my chances, I wouldn’t have it, 
But there ’s the fact ; — isn’t it ? ’ 

‘ There is no doubt of that, I believe. 

‘ None on earth ; and the most of it is entailed, too j 
not that Hugh would leave an acre away from the title. 
I’m as safe as wax as far as that is concerned. I don’1 
suppose he ever borrowed a shilling or mortgaged an acre 
in his life.’ 

* I should think he was a prudent man.’ 

‘ We are both of us prudent. I wiU say that of myself, 
though I oughtn’t to say it. And now, J uHa, — a few words 
are the best after aO. Look here, — ^if you’ll take me just 
as I am. I’m blessed if I shan’t be the happiest fellow in aU 
London. I shall indeed. Pve always been uncommon 
fond of you, though I never said anything about it in the 
old days, because, — because, you see, what ’s the use of a 
man asking a girl to marry him if they haven’t got a 
farthing between them. I think it ’s wrong ; I do indeed ; 
but it’s different now, you know.* It certainly was very 
different now. n 

‘ Captain Clavering,’ she said, ‘ I’m sorry you should 
have troubled yourself with such an idea as this.’ 

‘ Don’t say that, J uha. It ’s no trouble ; it ’s a pleasure.’ 

‘ But such a thing as you mean never can take place.’ 

‘Yes, it can. Why can’t it ? I ain’t in a hurry. I’ll 
wait your own time, and do just whatever you wish aU the 
while. ^ Don’t say no without thinking about it, Julia.’ 

‘It is one of those things. Captain Clavering, which 
want no more thinking than what a woman can give to it 
at the first moment.’ 

‘Ah, — ^you think so now, because you’re surprised a 
httle.’ 

‘ Well ; I am surprised a little, as our previous inter- 
course was never of a nature to make such a proposition as 
this at aU probable.’ 

‘ That was merely because I didn’t think it right,’ 
said i^chie, who, now that he had worked himself into 
the vein, liked the sound of his own voice. ‘ It was indeed.’ 

And I don’t think it right now. You must listen to 
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me for a moment, Captain Clavering — for fear of a mistake. 
Believe me, any such plan as this is quite out of the 
question ; — quite.’ In uttering that last word she managed 
to use a tone of voice which did make an impression on 
him. ‘ I never can, under any circumstances, become 
your wife. You might as well look upon that as altogether 
decided, because it wiU save us both annoyance.’ 

‘ You needn’t be so sure yet, Julia.’ 

‘Yes, I must be sure. And unless you will promise 
me to drop the matter, I must — to protect myself — desire 
my servants not to admit you into the house again. I shall 
be sorry to do that, and I think you will save me from the 
necessity.’ 

He did save her from that necessity, and before he 
went he gave her the required proifiise. ‘ That ’s well,’ 
said she, tendering him her hand ; ‘ and now we shall 
part friends.’ 

‘ I shall like to be friends,’ said he, in a crestfallen voice, 
and with that he took his leave. It was a great comfort to 
him that he had the scheme of Jack Stuart’s yacht and the 
trip to Norway for his immediate consolation. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

WHAT LADY ONOAR THOUGHT ABOUT IT 

Mrs. Burton, it may perhaps be remembered, had 
formed in her heart a scheme of her own — a scheme of 
which she thought with much trepidation, and in which 
she could not request her husband’s assistance, knowing 
well that he would not only not assist it, but that he would 
altogether disapprove of it. But yet she could not put it 
aside from her thoughts, believing that it might be the 
means of bringing Harry Clavering and Florence together. 
Her husband had now thoroughly condemned poor Harry, 
and had passed sentence against him, — not indeed openly 
to Florence herself, but very often in the hearing of his 
wife. Cecilia, womanlike, was more angry with circum- 
stances than with the offending man, — with circumstances 
and with the woman who stood in Florence’s way. She 
was perfectly willing to forgive Harry, if Harry could only 
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be mad© to go right at last. H© was good-looking and 
pleasant, and bad nice ways in a bouse, and was altogether 
too valuable as a lover to be lost without many struggles. 
So she kept to her scheme, and at last she carried it into 
execution. 

She started alone from her house one morning, and 
getting into an ommbus at Brompton had herself put down 
on the rising ground in Piccadilly, opposite to the Green 
Park. Why she had hesitated to tell the omnibus-man to 
stop at Bolton Street can hardly be explamed ; but she 
had felt that there would be almost a declaration of guilt 
in naming that locahty. So she got out on the little hill, 
and walked up in front of the Prime Minister’s house, — 
as it was then, — and of the yellow palace built by one of 
our merchant princes, and turned into the street that was 
aU but interdicted to her by her own conscience. She 
turned up Bolton Street, and with a trembling hand 
knocked at Lady Ongar’s door. 

Florence in the meantime was sitting alone in Onslow 
Terrace. She knew now that Harry was ill at Clavering, — 
that he was indeed very ill, though Mrs. Clavering had 
assured her that his illness was not dangerous. For 
Mrs. Clavering had written to herself, — ^addressing her 
with all the old famiharity and affection, — with a warmth 
of affection that was almost more than natural. It was 
clear that Mrs. Clavering knew nothing of Harry’s sins. 
Or, might it not be possible, Cecilia had suggested, that 
Mrs. Clavering might have known, and have resolved 
potentially that those sms should be banished, and become 
ground for some beautifully sincere repentance ? Ah, 
how sweet it would be to receive that wicked sheep 
back again into the sheepfold, and then to dock him 
a little of his wandermg powers, to fix him with some 
pleasant clog, to tie him down as a prudent domestic 
sheep should be tied, and make him the pride of the flock ! 
But all this had been part of Cecilia’s scheme, and of 
that scheme poor Florence knew nothing. According to 
Florence’s view Mrs. Clavering’s letter was written under 
a mistake. Harry had kept his secret at home, and 
intended to keep it for the present. But there was the 
letter, and Florence felt that it was impossible for her to 
answer it without telling the whole truth. It was very 
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painful to her to leave unanswered so kind a letter as 
that, and it was quite impossible that she should write to 
Harry in the old strain. ‘ It wiU be best that I should tell 
her the whole,’ Florence had said, ‘ and then I shall be 
saved the pain of any direct commumoation with him.’ 
Her brother, to whom Cecilia had repeated this, applauded 
his sister’s resolution. ‘ Let her face it and bear it, and 
live it down,’ he had said. ‘ Let her do it at once, so that 
all this maudlin sentimentahty may be at an end.’ But 
Cecilia would not accede to this, and as Florence was in 
truth resolved, and had declared her purpose plainly, 
Cecilia was driven to the execution of her scheme more 
quickly than she had intended. In the meantime, 
Florence took out her httle desk and wrote her letter. In 
tears and an agony of spirit which fione can understand 
but women who have been driven to do the same, was it 
written. Could she have allowed herself to express her 
thoughts with passion, it would have been comparatively 
easy ; but it behoved her to be calm, to be very quiet in 
her words, — almost retinent even in the language which 
she chose, and to abandon her claim not only without 
reproach, but almost without an allusion to her love. 
Whilst Cecilia was aws^, the letter was written, and re- 
written and copied; but Mrs. Burton was safe in this, 
that her sister-in-law had promised that the letter should 
not be sent tiU she had seen it. 

Mrs. Burton, when she knocked at Lady Ongar’s door, 
had a little note ready for the servant between her fingers. 
Her compliments to Lady Ongar, and would Lady Ongar 
oblige her by an interview. The note contained simply 
that, and nothing more ; and when the servant took it 
from her, she declared her intention of waitmg in the hall 
till she had received an answer. But she was shown into 
the dining-room, and there she remained for a quarter of 
an hour, during which time she was by no means comfort- 
able. Probably Lady Ongar might refuse to receive her ; 
but should that not be the case, — should she succeed in 
making her way into that lady’s presence, how should she 
find the eloquence wherewith to plead her cause ? At the 
end of the fifteen minutes. Lady Ongar herself opened the 
door and entered the room. ‘Mrs. Burton,’ she said, 
smiling, ‘ I am really ashamed to have kept you so long ; 
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but open confession, they say, is good for the soul, and 
the truth is that I was not dressed.’ Then she led the way 
upstairs, and placed Mrs. Burton on a sofa, and placed 
herself in her own chair, — ^from whence she could see well, 
hut in which she could not be well seen, — and stretched 
out the folds of her morning dress gracefully, and made 
her visitor thoroughly understand that she was at home 
and at her ease. 

We may, I think, surmise that Lady Ongar’s open 
confession would do her soul but httle good, as it lacked 
truth, which is the first requisite for all confessions. Lady 
Ongar had been sufficiently dressed to receive any visitor, 
but had felt that some special preparation was necessary 
for the reception of the one who had now come to her. 
She knew well who was Mrs. Barton, and surmised 
accurately the purpose for which Mrs Burton had come. 
Upon the manner in which she now carried herself might 
hang the decision of the question which was so important 
to her, — whether that Phoebus in knickerbockers should 
or should not become lord of Ongar Park. To effect 
success now, she must maintain an ascendancy during 
this coming interview, and in the maintenance of all 
ascendancy, much depends on '"the outward man or 
woman ; and she must think a little of the words she must 
use, and a little, too, of her own purpose. She was fully 
minded to get the better of Mrs. IBurton if that might be 
possible, but she was not altogether decided on the other 
point. She wished that Plarry Clavering might be her 
own. She would have wished to pension off that Florence 
Burton with half her wealth, had such pensioning been 
possible. But not the less did she entertain some half 
doubts whether it would not be well that she could 
abandon her own wishes, and give up her own hope of 
happiness. Of Mrs. Burton personally she had known 
nothing, and having expected to see a somewhat strong- 
featured and perhaps rather vulgar woman, and to hear a 
voice painfully indicative of a strong mind, she was 
agreeably surprised to find a pretty, maid lady, who from 
the first showed that she was half afraid of what she herself 
was doing. * I have heard your name, Mrs. Burton,’ said 
Lady Ongar, ‘ from our mutual friend, Mr. Ciavering, and 
i have no doubt you have heard mine from him also.’ 
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This she said in accordance with the little plan which 
during those fifteen minutes she had laid down for her own 
guidance. 

Mrs. Burton was surprised, and at first almost silenced, 
by this open mentioning of a name which she had felt that 
she would have the greatest difficulty in approaching. 
She said, however, that it was so. She had heard Lady 
Ongar’s name from Mr. Clavermg. ‘ We are connected, 
you know,’ said Lady Ongar. ‘ My sister is married to his 
first-cousin, Sir Hugh ; and when I was living with my 
sister at Clavermg, he was at the rectory there. That was 
before my own marriage.’ She was perfectly easy in her 
manner, and fiattered herself that the ascendancy was 
complete. 

‘ I have heard as much from Mr. CShvering,’ said Cecilia. 

‘ And he was very civil to me immediately on my 
return home. Perhaps you may have heard that also ? 
He took this house for me, and made himself generally 
useful, as young men ought to do. I beheve he is m the 
same office with your hfisband ; is he not ? I hope I may 
not have been the means of making him idle ? ’ 

This was all very well and very pretty, but Mrs. Burton 
was already beginning to feel that she was domg nothing 
towards the achievement of her purpose. ‘ I suppose he 
has been idle,’ she said, ‘ but I did not mean to trouble 
you about that.’ Upon hearing this. Lady Ongar smiled. 
This supposition that she had really intended to animadvert 
upon Harry Clavermg’ s idleness was amusing to her as she 
remembered how httle such idleness would signify if she 
could only have her way. 

‘ Poor Harry ! * she said. ‘ I supposed his sins would 
be laid at my door. But my idea is, you know, that he 
never will do any good at such work as that.’ 

‘ Perhaps not ; — that is, I really can’t say. I don’t 
think Mr. Burton has ever expressed any such opinion ; 
and if he had * 

* If he had, you wouldn’t mention it ? ’ 

‘ I don’t suppose I should. Lady Ongar ; — ^not to a 
stranger.’ 

‘ Harry Clavering and I are not strangers,’ said Lady 
Ongar, changmg the tone of her voice altogether as sh^ 
spoke. 
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‘ Ho ; I know that. You have known Mm longer than 
we have. I am aware of that.’ 

‘ Yes ; before he ever dreamed of going into your 
husband’s business, Mrs. Burton ; long before he had ever 
been to — Stratton.’ 

The name of Stratton was an assistance to Cecilia, and 
seemed to have been spoken with the view of enabhng her 
to commence her work. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ but nevertheless 
he did go to Stratton, He went to Stratton, and there he 
became acquainted with my sister-in-law, Eiorence 
Burton.’ 

‘ I am aware of it, Mrs. Burton.’ 

‘ And he also became engaged to her.’ 

‘ I am aware of that too. He has told me as much 
himself.’ ^ 

‘ And has he told you whether he means to keep, or to 
break that engagement ? ’ 

‘ Ah, Mrs. Burton, is that question fair ? Is it fair 
either to him, or to me ? If he has taken me into Ms 
confidence and has not taken yoii, should I be doing well 
to betray Mm ? Or if there can be anything m such a 
secret specially interesting to myself, why should I be 
made to tell it to you ? ’ ** 

* I think the truth is always the best. Lady Ongar.’ 

‘ Truth is always better than a lie ; — so at least people 
say, though they sometimes act differently ; but silence 
may be better than either.’ 

‘ TMs is a matter. Lady Ongar, in wMch I cannot be 
silent. I hope you will not be angry with me for coming 
to you, — or for asking you these questions ’ 

‘ 0 dear, no.’ 

‘ But I cannot be silent. My sister-in-law must at any 
rate know what is to be her fate.’ 

‘ Then why do you not ask him ? • 

‘ He is ill at present.’ 

‘ 111 ! Where is he ill ? Who says he is ill ? ’ And 
Lady Ongar, though she did not quite leave her chair, 
raised herself up and forgot all her preparations. ‘ Where 
is he, ^s. Burton ? I have not heard of Ms illness.’ 

‘ He is at Clavering ; — at the parsonage.’ 

‘ I have heard nothing of this. What ails Mm ? If he 
be really iU, dangerously ill, I conjure you to tell me. But 
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pray teU me the truth. Let there be no tricks in such 
a matter as this.’ 

‘ Tricks, Lady Ongar ! ’ 

* If Harry Clavering be iU, tell me what ails him. Is he 
in danger ? ’ 

* His mother in writing to Florence says that he is not 
in danger ; but that he is confined to the house. He has 
been taken by some fever,’ On that very morning Lady 
Ongar had received a letter from her sister, begging her to 
come to Clavering Park during the absence of Sir Hugh ; 
but in the letter no word had been said as to Harry’s 
lUness. Had he been seriously, or at least dangerously ill, 
Hermione would certainly have mentioned it. All this 
flashed across Julia’s mmd as these tidings about Harry 
reached her. If he were not really Ib. danger, or even if 
he were, why should she betray her feehng before this 
woman ? ‘ If there had been much in it,’ she said, resum- 
ing her former position and manners, ‘ I should no doubt 
have heard of it from my sister.’ 

‘ We hear that it is* not dangerous,’ continued Mrs. 
Burton ; ‘ but he is away, and we cannot see him. And, 
in truth, Lady Ongar, we cannot see him any more until 
we know that he means* to deal honestly by us.’ 

‘ Am I the keeper of his honesty ? ’ 

‘ Prom what I have heard, I think you are. If you will 
tell me that I have heard falsely, I will go away and beg 
your pardon for my intrusion. But if what I have heard 
be true, you must not be surprised that I show this 
anxiety for the happiness of my sister. If you knew her. 
Lady Ongar, you would know that she is too good to be 
thrown aside with indifference.’ 

‘ Harry Clavering tells me that she is an angel, — ^that 
she is perfect.’ 

‘ And if he loves her, will it not be a shame that they 
should be parted ? ’ 

‘ I said nothing about his loving her. Men are not 
always fond of perfection. The angels may be too angehc 
for this world.’ 

‘ He did love her.’ 

‘ So I suppose ;“-or at any rate he thought that he did/ 

‘ He did love her, and I believe he loves her stilL’ 

* He has my leave to do so, Mrs. Burton.’ 
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Cecilia, thongli slie was somewhat afraid of the task 
which she had undertaken, and was partly awed by Lady 
Ongar’s style of beauty and demeanour, nevertheless felt 
that if she still hoped to do any good, she must speak the 
truth out at once. She must ask Lady Ongar whether 
she held herself to be engaged to Harry Clavering. If she 
did not do this, nothing could come out of the present 
interview. 

‘ You say that. Lady Ongar, but do you mean it ? ’ she 
asked. ‘ We have been told that you also are engaged to 
marry Mr. Clavering.’ 

‘ Who has told you so ? * 

‘ We have heard it. I have heard it, and have been 
obliged to teU my sister that I had done so.’ 

‘ ^d who told you ? Did you hear it from Harry 
Clavering himself ? ’ 

‘ I did. I heard it in part from him.’ 

‘ Then why have you come beyond him to me ? He must 
know. If he has told you that he is engaged to marry me, 
he must also have told you that he does not intend to 
marry Miss Florence Burton. It is not for me to defend 
him or to accuse him. Why do you come to me ? ’ 

‘ For mercy and forbearance,’ Said Mrs. Burton, rising 
from her seat and commg over to the side of the room m 
which Lady Ongar was seated. 

‘ And Miss Burton has sent you ? ’ 

‘ No ; she does not know that I am here ; nor does my 
husband know it. No one knows it. I have come to teH 
you that before God this man is engaged to become the 
husband of Florence Burton. She has learned to love 
him, and has now no other chance of happiness.’ 

‘ But what of his happiness ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; we are bound to think of that. Florence is 
bound to think of that above all things.’ 

And so am I. I love him too ; — as fondly, perhaps, as 
she can do, I loved him first, before she had even heard 
his name.’ 

‘ But, Lady Ongar ■’ 

Yes ; you may ask the question if you will, and I will 
answer it truly,’ They were both standing now and con- 
rrontmg each other. ‘ Or I will answer it without your 
askmg it. I was false to him. I would not marry him 
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because be was poor ; and then I married another because 
he was rich. AJl that is true. But it does not make me 
love him the less now. I have loved him through it all. 
Yes ; you are shocked, but it is true. I have loved him 
through it all. And what am I to do now, if he still loves 
me ? I can give him wealth now.’ 

‘ Wealth will not make him happy.’ 

‘ It has not made me happy ; but it may help to do so 
with him. But with me at any rate there can be no doubt. 
It is his happmess to which I am bound to look. Mrs. 
Burton, if I thought that I could make him happy, and 
if he would come to me, I would marry him to-morrow, 
though I broke your sister’s heart by doing so. But if I 
felt that she could do so more than I, I would leave him to 
her, though I broke my own. I ha'?^ spoken to you very 
openly. Will she say as much as that ? ’ 

‘ She would act in that way. I do not know what she 
would say.’ 

‘ Then let her do so, and leave him to be the judge 
of his own happiness. • Let her pledge herself that no 
reproaches shall come from her, and I will pledge myself 
equally. It was I who loved him first, and it is I who have 
brought him into this* trouble. I owe him everythmg. 
Had I been true to him, he would never have thought of, 
never have seen. Miss Florence Burton.’ 

All that was, no doubt, true, but it did not touch the 
question of Florence’s right. The fact on which Mrs. 
Burton wished to insist, if only she knew how, was this, 
that Florence had not sinned at ah, and that Florence 
therefore ought not to bear any part of the punishment. 
It might be very true that Harry’s fault was to be excused 
in part because of Lady Ongar’s greater and primary 
fault ; but why should Florence be the scapegoat ? 

‘ You should think of his honour as weh as his happiness,’ 
said Mrs. Burton at last. 

‘ That is rather severe, Mrs. Burton, considering that it 
is said to me in my own house. Am I so low as that, that 
his honour whl be tarnished if I become his wife ? ’ But 
she, in saying this, was thinking of things of which Mrs. 
Burton knew nothing. 

* His honour will be tarnished,’ said she, * if he do not 
marry her whom he has promised to marry. He was 
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welcomed by her father and mother to their house, and 
then he made himself master of her heart. But it was not 
his till he had asked for it, and had offered his own and 
his hand in return for it. Is he not bound to keep his 
promise ? He cannot be bound to you after any such 
fashion as that. If you are solicitous for his welfare, you 
should know that if he would live with the reputation of 
a gentleman there is only on© course open to him.’ 

‘ It is the old story,’ said Lady Ongar ; ‘ the old story ! 
Has not somebody said that the gods laugh at the perjuries 
of lovers ? I do not know that men are inchned to be much 
more severe than the gods. These broken hearts are what 
women are doomed to bear.’ 

‘ And that is to be your answer to me, Lady Ongar ? ’ 

‘ Ho ; that is not ny answer to you. That is the excuse 
that I make for Harry Clavering. My answer to you has 
been very exphcit. Pardon me if I say that it has been 
more explicit than you had any right to expect. I have 
told you that I am prepared to take any step that may be 
most conducive to the happiness of the man whom I once 
injured, but whom I have always loved. I will do this, let 
it cost myself what it may ; and I wiU do this let the cost 
to any other woman be what it may. You cannot expect 
that I should love another woman better than myself.* 
She said this, stOl standing, not without something more 
than vehemence in her tone. In her voice, in her manner, 
and in her eye there was that which amounted almost to 
ferocity. She was declaring that some sacrifice must be 
made, and that she recked little whether it should be of 
herself or of another. As she would immolate herself 
without hesitation, if the necessity should exist, so would 
she see Florence Burton destroyed without a twinge of 
remorse, if the destruction of Florence would serve the 
purpose which she had in view. You and I, 0 reader, 
may feel that the man for whom all this was to be done 
was not worth the passion. He had proved himself to be 
very far from such worth. But the passion, nevertheless, 
was there, and the woman was honest in what she was 
saying. 

After this Mrs. Burton got herself out of the room as 
soon as she found an opening which allowed her to go. In 
making her farewell speech, she muttered some indistinct 
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apology for the visit which she had been bold enough to 
make. ‘Not at all,’ said Lady Ongar. ‘ You have been 
quite right ; — ^you are fighting your battle for the friend 
you love bravely ; and were it not that the cause of the 
battle must, I fear, separate us hereafter, I should be 
proud to know one who fights so well for her friends. 
And when all this is over and has been settled, in whatever 
way it may be settled, let Miss Burton know from me that 
I have been taught to hold her name and character in the 
highest possible esteem.’ IVIrs. Burton made no attempt 
at further speech, but left the room with a low curtsey. 

Till she found herself out in the street she was unable to 
think whether she had done most harm or most good by 
her visit to Bolton Street, — ^whether she had in any way 
served Florence, or whether she hadPsimply confessed to 
Florence’s rival the extent of her sister’s misery. That 
Florence herself would feel the latter to be the case, when 
she should know it aU, Mrs. Burton was weU aware. Her 
own ears had tingled with shame as Harry Clavering had 
been discussed as a grand prize for which her sister was 
contending with another woman, — and contending with 
so small a chance of success. It was terrible to her that 
any woman dear to her should seem to seek for a man’s 
love. And the audacity with which Lady Ongar had 
proclaimed her own feelings had been terrible also to 
Cecilia. She was aware that she was meddling with things 
which were foreign to her nature, and which would be 
odious to her husband. But yet, was not the battle worth 
fighting ? It was not to be endured that Florence should 
seek after this thing ; but, after all, the possession of the 
thing in question was the only earthly good that could give 
any comfort to poor Florence. Even Ceciha, with all her 
partiality for Harry, felt that he was not worth the 
struggle ; but it was for her now to estimate him at the 
price which Florence might put upon him, — not at her 
own price. 

But she must tell Florence what had been done, and teU 
her on that very day of her meeting with Lady Ongar. In 
no other way could s he s top that lettei' which she knew that 
Florence would have already written to Mrs. Clavering. 
And could she now teU Florence that there was ground for 
hope ? Was it not the fac^* that Lady Ongar had spoken 
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the simple and plain truth when she had said that Harry 
must be allowed to choose the course which appeared to 
him to be the best for him ? It was hard, very hard, that 
it should be so. And was it not true also that men, as well 
as gods, excuse the perjuries of lovers ? She wanted to 
have back Harry among them as one to be forgiven easily, 
to be petted much, and to be loved always ; but, in spite 
of the softness of her woman’s nature, she wished that he 
might be punished sorely if he did not so return. It was 
grievous to her that he should any longer have a choice 
in the matter. Heavens and earth ! was he to be allowed 
to treat a woman as he had treated Florence, and was 
nothing to come of it ? In spite both of gods and men, 
the thing was so grievous to Cecilia Burton, that she could 
not bring hersell to acknowledge that it was possible. 
Such things had not been done in the world which she had 
known. 

She walked the whole way home to Brompton, and had 
hardly perfected any plan when she reached her own door. 
If only Florence would allow her to write the letter to 
Mrs. Clavering, perhaps something might be done in that 
way So she entered the house prepared to tell the story 
of her morning’s work. 

And she must tell it also to her husband in the evening ! 
It had been hard to do the thing without his knowing of it 
beforehand ; but it would be impossible to her to keep the 
thing a secret from him, now that it was done. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

HOW TO DISPOSE OP A WIPE 

When Sir Hugh came up to town there did not remain 
to him quite a week before the day on which he was to 
leave the coast of Essex in Jack Stuart’s yacht for Norway, 
and he had a good deal to do in the meantime in the way 
of provisioning the boat. Fortnum and Mason, no doubt, 
would have done it all for him without any trouble on his 
part, but he was not a man to trust any Fortnum or any 
Mason as to the excellence of the article to be supplied, 
or as to the price. He desired to have good wine, — very 
good wine ; but he did not desire to pay a very high price., 
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No one knew better than Sir Hugh that good wine cannot 
be bought cheap, — but things may be costly and yet not 
dear ; or they may be both. To such matters Sir Hugh 
was wont to pay very close attention himself. He had 
done something in that hne before he left London, and 
immediately on his return he went to the work again, 
summoning Archie to his assistance, but never asking 
Archie’s opinion, — as though Archie had been his head- 
butler. 

Immediately on his arrival in London he cross-questioned 
his brother as to his marriage prospects. ‘ I suppose you 
are going with us ? ’ Hugh said to Archie, as he caught 
him in the hall of the house m Berkeley Square on the 
morning after his arrival. ^ 

‘ 0 dear, yes,’ said Archie. ‘ I thought that was quite 
understood. I have been getting my traps together.’ 
The gettmg of his traps together had consisted in the 
ordering of a sailor’s jacket with brass buttons, and three 
pair of white duck trousers. 

‘ All right,’ said Sir* Hugh. ‘ You had better come 
with me into the City this morning. I am going to BoxaU’s 
in Great Thames Street.’ 

‘ Are you going to brehkfast here ? ’ asked Archie. 

‘ No ; you can come to me at the Union m about an 
hour. I suppose you have never plucked up courage to ask 
Julia to marry you ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I did,’ said Archie. 

* And what answer did you get ? ’ Archie had found 
himself obliged to repudiate with alacrity the attack upon 
his courage which his brother had so plainly made ; but, 
beyond that, the subject was one which was not pleasing 
to him. ‘ Well, what did she say to you ? ’ asked his 
brother, who had no idea of sparmg Archie’s feelings in 
such a matter. 

‘ She said ; — ^indeed I don’t remember exactly what it 
was that she did say.’ 

‘ But she refused you ? * 

* Yes ; — she refused me. I think she wanted me to 
understand that I had come to her too soon after Ongar’s 
death.’ 

‘ Then she must be an infernal hypocrite ; — ^that ’s aU.’ 
But of any hypocrisy in this matter the reader wiU acquit 
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Lady Ongar, and will understand that Archie had 
merely lessened the severity of his own fall by a clever 
excuse. After that the two brothers went to Boxall’s in 
the City, and Archie, havmg been kept fagging all day, 
was sent in the evening to dine by himself at his own 
club. 

Sir Hugh also was desirous of seeing Lady Ongar, and 
had caused his wife to say as much in that letter which she 
wrote to her sister. In this way an appointment had been 
made without any direct intercourse between Sir Hugh 
and his sister-m-law. They two had never met since the 
day on which Sir Hugh had given her away in Clavermg 
Church. To Hugh Clavering, who was by no means a man 
of sentiment, this si^joified Httle or nothing. When Lady 
Ongar had returned a widow, and when evil stories against 
her had been rife, he had thought it expedient to have 
nothing to do with her. He did not himself care much 
about his sister-in-law’s morals; but should his wife 
become much comphcated with a sister damaged in 
character, there might come of it' trouble and annoyance. 
Therefore, he had resolved that Lady Ongar should be 
dropped. But during the last few months things had in 
some respects changed. The CoT&ton people, — ^that is to 
say, Lady Ongar’s family, — had given Hugh Clavering to 
understand that, having made mquiry, they were disposed 
to acquit Lady Ongar, and to declare their belief that she 
was subject to no censure. They did not wish themselves 
to know her, as no intimacy between them could now be 
pleasant ; but they had felt it to be incumbent on them 
to say as much as that to Sir Hugh. Sir Hugh had not 
even told his wife, but he had twice suggested that Lady 
Ongar should be asked to Clavering Park. In answer to 
both these invitations. Lady Ongar had declined to go to 
Clavermg Park. 

And now Sir Hugh had a commission on his hands from 
the same Courton people, which made it necessary that 
he should see his sister-in-law, and Juha had agreed to 
receive him. To him, who was very hard in such matters, 
the idea of his visit was not made disagreeable by any 
remembrance of his own harshness to the woman whom 
he was going to see. He cared nothing about that, and it 
had not occurred to him that she would care much. But, 
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in truth, she did care very much, and when the hour was 
coming on which Sir Hugh was to appear, she thought 
much of the manner in which it would become her to 
receive him. He had condemned her in that matter as to 
which any condemnation is an insult to a woman ; and 
he had so condemned her, bemg her brother-in-law and 
her only natural male friend. In her sorrow she should 
have been able to lean upon him ; but from the iScrst, 
without any inquiry, he had beheved the worst of her, and 
had withdrawn from her altogether his support, when the 
shghtest support from him would have been invaluable to 
her. Could she forgive this ? Never ; never ! She was 
not a woman to wish to forgive such an offence. It was 
an offence which it would be despicable in her to forgive. 
Many had offended her, some had injured her, one or two 
had insulted her ; but to her thinking, no one had so 
offended her, had so injured her, had so grossly insulted 
her, as he had done. In what way then would it become 
her to receive him ? Before his arrival she had made up 
her mind on this subjecif, and had resolved that she would, 
at least, say no word of her own wrongs. 

‘ How do you do, Julia ? ’ said Sir Hugh, walking into 
the room with a step* which was perhaps unnaturally 
quick, and with his hand extended. Lady Ongar had 
thought of that too. She would give much to escape the 
touch of his hand, if it were possible ; but she had told 
herself that she would best consult her own dignity by 
declaring no actual quarrel. So she put out her fingers 
and just touched his palm. 

‘ I hope Hermy is well ’ ’ she said. 

‘ Pretty well, thank you. She is rather lonely since she 
lost her poor httle boy, and would be very glad if you 
would go to her.’ 

* I cannot do that ; but if she would come to me I 
should be delighted.’ 

‘ You see it would not suit her to be in London so soon 
after Hughy’s death.’ 

‘ I am not bound to London. I would go anywhere else, 
— except to Olavering.’ 

‘ You never go to Ongar Park, I am told ? ’ 

* I have been there.’ 

‘ But they say you do not intend to go again t * 
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* Not at present, certainly. Indeed, I do not suppose I 
shall ever go there. I do not like the place.’ 

‘ That ’s just what they told me. It is about that — 
partly — ^that I want to speak to you. If you don’t hke 
the place, why shouldn’t you sell your interest in it back 
to the family ? They’d give you more than the value 
for it.’ 

‘ I do not know that I should care to sell it.’ 

* Why not, if you don’t mean to use the house ? I might 
as well explain at once what it is that has been said to me. 
John Courton, you know, is acting as guardian for the 
young earl, and they don’t want to keep up so large a 
place as the Castle. Ongar Park would just suit Mrs. 
Courton,’ — ^Mrs. Coi^ton was the widowed mother of the 
young earl, — ‘ and they would be very happy to buy your 
interest.’ 

‘ Would not such a proposition come best through a 
lawyer ? ’ said Lady Ongar. 

‘ The fact is this, — ^they think^they have been a little 
hard on you.’ 

‘ I have never accused them.’ 

* But they feel it themselves, and they think that you 
might take it perhaps amiss if tliey were to send you a 
simple message through an attorney. Courton told me 
that he would not have allowed any such proposition to 
be made, if you had seemed disposed to use the place. 
They wish to be civil, and all that kind of thing.’ 

* Their civility or incivihty is mdifferent to me,* said 
Juha. 

‘ But why shouldn’t you take the money ? * 

‘ The money is equally indifferent to me.’ 

* You mean then to say that you won’t listen to it ? 
Of course they can’t make you part with the place if you 
wish to keep it.’ 

‘ Not more than they can make you sell Clavering Park. 
I do not, however, wish to be uncivil, and I will let you 
know through my lawyer what I think about it. AU such 
matters are best managed by lawyers,’ 

After that Sir Hugh said nothing further about Ongar 
Park. He was well aware, from the tone in which Lady 
On^j answered him, that she was averse to talk to him 
on that subject; but he was not conscious that his 
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presence was otiierwise disagreeable to ber, or that she 
would resent any interference from him on any subject 
because he had been cruel to her. So after a little while 
he began again about Hermione. As the world had 
determined upon acquitting Lady Ongar, it would be 
convenient to him that the two sisters should be again 
intimate, especially as Juha was a rich woman. His wife 
did not like Clavering Park, and he certainly did not like 
Clavering Park himself. If he could once get the house 
shut up, he might manage to keep it shut for some years 
to come. His wife was now no more than a burden to him, 
and it would suit him well to put off the burden on to his 
sister-in-law’s shoulders. It was not that he intended 
to have his wife altogether dependent on another person, 
but he thought that if they two were established together, 
in the first instance merely as a summer arrangement, 
such establishment might be made to assume some 
permanence. This would be very pleasant to him. Of 
course he would pay apportion of the expense, — as small 
a portion as might be* possible, — but such a portion as 
might enable him to live with credit before the world. 

‘ I wish I could think that you and Hermy might be 
together while I am alisent,’ he said. 

‘ I shall be very happy to have her if she will come to 
me,’ Julia replied. 

‘ What, — here in London ? I am not quite sure that 
she wishes to come up to London at present.’ 

‘ I have never understood that she had any objection to 
being in town,’ said Lady Ongar. 

‘Not formerly, certainly; but now since her boy’s 
death ’ 

‘ Why should his death make more difference to her 
than to you ? ’ To this question Sir Hugh made no reply. 

‘ If you are thinking of society, she could be nowhere 
safer from any such necessity than with me. I never go 
out anywhere. I have never dined out, or even spent an 
evenmg in company since Lord Ongar’ s death. And no 
one would come here to disturb her.’ 

‘ I didn’t mean that.* 

‘ I don’t quite know what you did mean. From different 
causes she and I are left pretty nearly equally without 
friends.’ 
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‘ Hermione is not left without friends,’ said Sir Hugh 
with a tone of ohence. 

‘ Were she not, she would not want to come to me. 
Tour society is in London, to which she does not come, 
or in other country houses than your own, to which she is 
not taken. She lives altogether at Clavering, and there is 
no one there, except your uncle.’ 

‘ Whatever neighbourhood there is she has, — ^just like 
other women.’ 

‘ Just like some other women, no doubt. I shall remain 
in town for another month, and after that I shall go some- 
where ; I don’t much care where. If Hermy will come to 
me as my guest I shall be most happy to have her. And 
the longer she will stay with me the better. Your coming 
home need make no Thfference, I suppose.’ 

There was a keenness of reproach in her tone as she 
spoke, which even he could not but feel and acknowledge. 
He was very thick-skinned to such reproaches, and would 
have left this unnoticed had it been possible. Had she 
continued speaking he would haTve done so. But she 
remained silent, and sat looking at him, saying with her 
eyes the same thing that she had already spoken with her 
words. Thus he was driven to speak. ‘ I don’t know,’ 
said he, ‘ whether you intend that for a sneer.’ 

She was perfectly indifferent whether or no she offended 
him. Only that she had beheved that the maintenance of 
her own dignity forbade it, she would have openly rebuked 
him, and told him that he was not welcome in her house. 
No treatment from her could, as she thought, be worse 
than he had deserved from her. His first enmity had 
injured her, but she could afford to laugh at his present 
anger. ‘ It is hard to talk to you about Hermy without 
what you are pleased to call a sneer. You simply wish to 
rid yomself of her.’ 

‘ I wish no such thing, and you have no right to say so.’ 

At any rate you are ndding yourself of her society; 
and if under those circumstances she likes to come to me 
1 shall be glad to receive her. Our life together will not 
be very cheerful, but neither she nor I ought to expect 
a cheerful life. 

He rose from his chair now with a cloud of anger upon 
nis Prow. I can see how it is,’ said he ; ‘ because every- 
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thing has not gone smootli with yourself you choose to 
resent it upon me, I might have expected that you would 
not have forgotten in whose house you met Lord Ongar.* 

‘ No, Hugh, I forget nothing ; neither when I met him, 
nor how I married him, nor any of the events that have 
happened since. My memory, uiifortunately, is very good.’ 

‘ I did all I could for you, and should have been safe 
from your insolence.’ 

‘ You should have continued to stay away from me, and 
you would have been quite safe. But our quarrelling in 
this way is foolish. We can never be friends, — you and I ; 
but we need not be open enemies. Your wife is my sister, 
and I say again that if she likes to come to me, I shall be 
delighted to have her.’ 

‘ My wife,’ said he, ‘ will go to tffe house of no person 
who IS insolent to me.’ Then he took his hat, and left the 
room without further word or sign of greeting. In spite 
of his calculations and caution as to money, — in spite of 
his well-considered arrangements and the comfortable 
provision for his futuife ease which he had proposed to 
himself, he was a man who had not his temper so much 
under control as to enable him to postpone his anger to 
his prudence. That Itttle scheme for getting rid of his 
wife was now at an end. He would never permit her to go 
to her sister’s house after the manner in which JuHa had 
just treated him ! 

When he was gone Lady Ongar walked about her own 
room smiling, and at first was well pleased with herself. 
She had received Archie’s overture with decision, but at 
the same time with courtesy, for Archie was weak, and 
poor, and powerless. But she had treated Sir Hugh with 
scorn, and had been enabled to do so without the utterance 
of any actual reproach as to the wrongs which she herself 
had endured from him. He had put himself in her power, 
and she had not thrown away the opportunity. She had 
told him that she did not want his friendship, and would 
not be his friend ; but she had done this without any loud 
abuse unbecoming to her either as a countess, a widow, or 
a lady. For Hermione she was sorry. Hermione now could 
hardly come to her. But even as to that she did not despair 
As things were going on, it would become almost necessary 
that her sister and Sir Hugh should be parted. Both must 
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wish it ; and if this were arranged, then Hermione should 
come to her. 

But from this she soon came to think again about 
Harry Clavering. How was that matter to be decided, 
and what steps would it become her to take as to its 
decision ? Sir Hugh had proposed to her that she should 
sell her interest in Ongar Park, and she had promised that 
she would make known her decision on that matter 
through her lawyer. As she had been saying this she was 
well aware that she would never sell the property ; — but 
she had already resolved that she would at once give it 
back, without purchase money, to the Ongar family, were 
it not kept that she might hand it over to Harry Clavering 
as a fitting residence Jpr his lordship. If he might be there, 
lookmg after his cattle, going about with the steward 
subservient at his heels, ministering justice to the Enoch 
Gubbys and others, she would care nothing for the wants 
of any of the Courton people. But if such were not to be 
the destiny of Ongar Park, — if there were to be no such 
Adam in that Eden, — then the mother of the little lord 
might take herself thither, and revel among the rich 
blessings of the place without delay, and with no difficulty 
as to price. As to price, — had she not already found the 
money-bag that had come to her to be too heavy for her 
hands ? 

But she could do nothing till that question was settled ; 
and how was she to settle it ? Every word that had passed 
between her and Cecilia Burton had been turned over and 
over in her mmd, and she could only declare to herself as 
she had then declared to her visitor, that it must be as 
Harry should please. She would submit, if he required 
her submission ; but she could not bring herself to take 
steps to secure her own misery. 
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CEAPTEE XXXIX 

TAEEWELL TO BOODLES 

At last came tlie day on which the two Claverings were 
to go down to Harwich, and put themselves on board 
Jack Stuart’s yacht. The hall of the house in Berkeley 
Square was strewed with portmanteaux, gun-cases, and 
fishing-rods, whereas the wine and packets of preserved 
meat, and the bottled beer, and fish in tins, and the large 
box of cigars, and the prepared soups, had been sent down 
by Boxall, and were by this tune on board the boat. 
Hugh and Archie were to leave London this day by tram 
at 5 p.m., and were to sleep on boa?d. Jack Stuart was 
already there, having assisted m workmg the yacht 
round from Bi'ightlingsea. 

On that morning Archie had a farewell breakfast at 
his club with Doodles, and after that, having spent the 
intervening hours in the*billiard-room, a farewell luncheon. 
There had been something of melancholy in this last day 
between the friends, origmating partly in the failure of 
Archie’s hopes as to Lhdy Ongar, and partly perhaps in 
the bad character which seemed to belong to Jack Stuart 
and his craft. ‘ He has been at it for years, and always 
coming to grief,’ said Doodles. ‘ He is just like a man 
I know, who has been hunting for the last ten years, 
and can’t sit a horse at a fence yet. He has broken every 
bone in his skin, and I don’t suppose he ever saw a good 
thing to a finish. He never knows whether hounds are 
in cover, or where they are. His only idea is to follow 
another man’s red coat till he comes to grief ; — and yet 
he will go hunting. There are some people who never 
will understand what they can do, and what they can’t.’ 
In answer to this, Archie reminded his friend that on this 
occasion Jack Stuart would have the advantage of an 
excellent dry-nurse, acknowledged to be very great on 
such occasions. Would not he, Archie Clavering, be there 
to pilot Jack Stuart and his boat ? But, nevertheless, 
Doodles was melancholy, and went on telling stories about 
that unfortunate man who would continue to break his 
bones, though he had no aptitude for out-of-door sports. 
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‘ He’ll be carried home on a stretcher some day, yon 
know,’ said Boodles. 

* What does it matter if he is ? ’ said Archie, boldly, 
t hi nk i n g of himself and of the danger predicted for him. 
‘ A man can only die once.’ 

‘ I call it quite a temptmg of Providence,’ said Boodles. 

But their conversation was chiefly about Lady Ongar 
and the spy. It was only on this day that Boodles had 
learned that Archie had in truth offered his hand and been 


rejected; and Captain Clavering was surprised by the 
extent of his friend’s sympathy. ‘ It ’s a doosed dis- 
agreeable thmg, — ^a very disagreeable thing indeed,’ said 
Boodles. Archie, who did not wish to be regarded as 
specially unfortunate, declined to look at the matter m 
this light ; but BocMles insisted. ‘ It would cut me up 
like the very mischief,’ he said. * I know that ; and the 
worst of it is, that perhaps you wouldn’t have gone on, 
only for me. I meant it all for the best, old fellow. I did, 
indeed. There ; that ’s the game to you. I’m playing 
uncommon badly this morning ; * but the truth is, I’m 
thinking of those women.’ Now as Doodles was playing 
for a little money, this was really civil on his part. 

And he would persevere in talking about the spy, as 
though there were something in his remembrance of the 
lady which attracted him irresistibly to the subject. He 
had always boasted that in his interview with her he had 
come off with the victory, nor did he now cease to make 
such boasts ; but still he spoke of her and her powers 
with an awe which would have completely opened the 
eyes of any one a little more sharp on such matters than 
Archie Clavering. He was so intent on this subject that 
he sent the marker out of the room so that he might 
discuss it with more freedom, and might plainly express 
his views as to her influence on his friend’s fate. 

‘ By George I she ’s a wonderful woman. Bo you know 
I can’t help th inkin g of her at night. She keeps me 
awake ; she does, upon my honour.’ 

‘ I can’t say she keeps me awake, but I wish I had my 
seventy pounds back again.’ 

T know, if I were you, I shouldn’t grudge it. 

i should thmk it worth pretty nearly all the money to 
have had the dealing with her/ ^ 
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‘ Then yon ought to go halves.’ 

* Well, yes ; — only that I ain’t flush, I would. When 
one thinks of it, her absolutely taking the notes out of 
your waistcoat-pocket, upon my word it ’s beautiful ! 
She’d have had it out of mine, if I hadn’t been doosed 
sharp.’ 

‘ She understood what she was about, certainly.’ 

‘ What I should like to know is this ; did she or did she 
not tell Lady Ongar what she was to do ; — about you 
I mean ? I daresay she did after all.’ 

‘ And took my money for nothing ? ’ 

‘ Because you didn’t go high enough, you know.’ 

* But that was your fault. I went as high as you told 
me.’ 

‘ No, you didn’t, Clavvy ; not if 'you remember. But 
the fact is, I don’t suppose you could go high enough. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if such a woman as that wanted — 
thousands ! I shouldn’t indeed. I shaU never forget the 
way in which she swore at me ; — and how she abused me 
about my family. I think she must have had some 
special reason for disliking Warwickshire, she said such 
awful hard things about it.’ 

‘ How did she know that you came from Warwick- 
shire ? ’ 

* She did know it. If I teU you something don’t you 
say anything about it. I have an idea about her.’ 

‘ What IS it ? ’ 

‘ I didn’t mention it before, because I don’t talk much 
of those sort of things. I don’t pretend to understand 
them, and it is better to leave them alone.’ 

‘ But what do you mean ? ’ 

Doodles looked very solemn as he answered. ‘ I think 
she ’s a medium — or a media, or whatever it ought to be 
called.’ 

‘ What I one of those spirit-rapping people ? * And 
Archie’s hair almost stood on end as he asked the question. 

* They don’t rap now, — ^not the best of them, that is. 
That was the old way, and seems to have been given up.’ 

‘ But what do you suppose she did ? ’ 

‘ How did she know that the money was in your waist- 
coat-pocket, now ? How did she know that I came from 
Warwickshire ? And then she had a way of going about 
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the room as though she could have raised herself off her 
feet in a moment if she had chosen. And then her swear- 
ing, and the rest of it, — ^so unHke any other woman, you 
know.’ 

‘ But do you think she could have made Julia hate me ? ’ 

‘ Ah, I can’t tell that. There are such lots of things 
going on now-a-days that a fellow can understand nothing 
about f But I’ve no doubt of this, — if you were to tie her 
up with ropes ever so, I don’t in the least doubt but what 
she’d get out.’ 

Archie was awe-struck, and made two or three strokes 
after this ; but then he plucked up his courage and asked 
a question, — 

‘ Where do you suppose they got it from. Doodles ? ’ 

‘ That ’s just the ^estion.’ 

‘ Is it from the devil do you think ? ’ said Archie, 

whispermg the name of the evil one m a very low voice. 

‘ Well, yes ; I suppose that ’s most likely.’ 

* Because they don’t seem to do a great deal of harm 
with it after aU. As for my money, she would have had 
that any way, for I intended to give it to her.’ 

‘ There are people who think,’ said Doodles, ‘ that the 
spirits don’t come from anywhere,»but are always floating 
about.’ 

‘ And then one person catches them, and another 
doesn’t ? ’ asked Archie. 

‘ They teU me that it depends upon what the mediums 
or medias eat and drink,’ said Doodles, ‘ and upon what 
sort of minds they have. They must be cleverish people, 
I fancy, or the spirits wouldn’t come to them,’ 

‘ But you never hear of any swell being a medium. Why 
don’t the spirits go to a prime minister or some of those 
fellows ? Only think what a help they’d be.’ 

‘ If they come from the devil,’ suggested Doodles, ‘ he 
wouldn’t let them do any real good.’ 

‘ I’ve heard a deal about them,’ said Archie, ‘ and it 
seems to me that the mediums are always poor people, 
and that they come from nobody knows where. The spy 
is a clever woman I daresay ’ 

There isn’t much doubt about that,’ said the admirinff 
Doodles. ® 

But you can’t say she ’s respectable, you know. If 
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I was a spirit I wouldn’t go to a woman who wore such 
dirty stockings as she had on.’ 

‘ That ’s nonsense, Clavvy, What does a spirit care 
about a woman’s stockmgs ? * 

‘ But why don’t they ever go to the wise people ? that ’s 
what I want to know.’ And as he asked the question 
boldly he struck his ball sharply, and lo, the three balls 
rolled vanquished into three di&rent pockets. ‘ I don’t 
believe about it,’ said Archie, as he readjusted the score. 
‘ The devil can’t do such things as that or there’d be an 
end of everything ; and as to spirits in the air, why should 
there be more spirits now than there were four-and- 
twenty years ago ? ’ 

‘ That ’s all very well, old fellow^ said Boodles, ‘ but 
you and I ain’t clever enough to understand everythmg.’ 
Then that subject was dropped, and Boodles went back 
for a while to the perils of Jack Stuart’s yacht. 

After the lunch, which was m fact Archie’s early dinner. 
Boodles was going to leave his friend, but Archie insisted 
that his brother captain should walk with him up to 
Berkeley Square, and see the last of him into his cab. 
Boodles had suggested that Sir Hugh would be therej 
and that Sir Hugh wa% not always disposed to welcome 
his brother’s friends to his own house after the most 
comfortable modes of friendship; but Archie explained 
that on such an occasion as this there need be no fear on 
that head ; he and his brother were going away together, 
and there was a certain feelmg of jollity about the trip 
which would divest Sir Hugh of his roughness. ‘And 
besides,’ said Archie, ‘ as you will be there to see me off, 
he’ll know that you’re not going to stay yourself.’ Con- 
vinced by this. Doodles consented to walk up to Berkeley 
Square. 

Sir Hugh had spent the greatest part of this day at 
home, immersed among his guns and rods, and their 
various appurtenances. He also had breakfasted at his 
club, but had ordered his luncheon to be prepared for him 
at home. He had arranged to leave Berkeley Square at 
four, and had directed that his lamb chops should be 
brought to him exactly at three. He was himself a little 
late in coming downstairs, and it was ten minutes past 
the hour when he desired that the chops might be put 
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on the table, saying that he himself would be in the 
drawing-room in tune to meet them. He was a man 
solicitous about his lamb chops, and careful that the 
asparagus should be hot ; solicitous also as to that bottle 
of Lafitte by which these comestibles were to be accom- 
panied, and which was, of its own nature, too good to be 
shared with his brother Archie. But as he was on the 
landing, by the drawing-room door, descending quickly, 
conscious that in obedience to his orders the chops had 
been already served, he was met by a servant who, with 
disturbed face and quick voice, told him that there was 
a lady waiting for him in the haU. 

‘ E it I ’ said Sir Hugh. 

‘She has just c^e, Sur Hugh, and says that she 
specially wants to see you.’ 

‘ Why the devil did you let her in ? ’ 

‘ She walked in when the door was opened. Sir Hugh, 
and I couldn’t help it. She seemed to be a lady. Sir Hugh, 
and I didn’t like not to let her inside the door.’ 


‘ What ’s the lady’s name ? ’ asked the master. 

‘ It ’s a foreign name, Sir Hugh. She said she wouldn’t 
keep you five minutes.’ The lamb chops, and the aspara- 
gus, and the Lafitte were in thd* dmmg-room, and the 
only way to the dining-room lay through the hall to which 
the foreign lady had obtained an entrance. Sir Hugh, 
making such calculations as the moments allowed, deter- 
mined that he would face the enemy, and pass on to his 
banquet over her prostrate body. He went quickly down 
into the hall, and there was encountered by Sophie 
Gordeloup, who, skippmg over the gun-cases, and rushing 
through the portmanteaux, caught the baronet by the arm 
before he^ had been able to approach the dining-room 
door. ‘ Sir ’Oo,’ she said, ‘ I am so glad to have caught 
you. You are going away, and I have things to tell you 
which you must hear— yes ; it is well for you I have 
caught you, Sir ’Go.’ Sir Hugh looked as though he by 
means participated in this feeling, and saymg some- 
rmng about his great hurry begged that he might be 

hi« ^ far as 

^ot the honour of knowing 
j ^ ’^ho was addressing him. 

ott come in to your little dinner,^ said Sophie, ‘ and 
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I will tell you everything as you are eating. Don’t mind 
me. You shall eat and drink, and I w3l talk. I am 
Madame Gordeloup, — Sophie Gordeloup. Ah, — ^you know 
the name now. Yes. That is me. Count PaterofE is my 
brother. You know Count Pateroff. He j^owed Lord 
Ongar, and I knowed Lord Ongar. We know Lady 
Ongar. Ah, — you understand now that I can have much 
to tell. It is well you was not gone without seeing me ? 
Eh ; yes I You shall eat and drink, but suppose you send 
that man into the kitchen ? ’ 

Sir Hugh was so taken by surprise that he hardly knew 
how to act on the spur of the moment. He certainly had 
iaeard of Madame Gordeloup, though he had never before 
seen her. For years past her namej;iad been famihar to 
him in London, and when Lady Ongar had returned as 
a widow it had been, to his thinking, one of her worst 
offences that this woman had been her friend. Under 
ordinary circumstances his judgement would have directed 
him to desire the servant to put her out into the street as 
an impostor, and to send for the police if there was any 
difficulty. But it certainly might be possible that this 
woman had something to tell with reference to Lady Ongar 
which it would suit hi^ purposes to hear. At the present 
moment he was not very well inolmed to his sister-in-law, 
and was disposed to hear evil of her. So he passed on into 
the dining-room and desired Madame Gordeloup to follow 
him. Then he closed the room door, and standing up with 
his back to the fireplace, so that he might be saved from the 
necessity of asking her to sit down, he declared himself 
ready to hear anything that his visitor might have to say. 

‘ But you will eat your dinner. Sir ’Oo ? You will not 
mind me. I shall not care.’ 

‘ Thank you, no ; — if you will just say what you have 
got to say, I will be obliged to you.’ 

‘ But the nice things will be so cold I Why should you 
mind me ? Nobody minds me.’ 

‘ I will wait, if you please, till you have done me the 
honour of leaving me.’ 

‘ Ah, well, — ^you Englishmen are so cold and ceremonious. 
But Lord Ongar was not with me like that. I knew Lord 
Ongar so well.’ 

* Lord Ongar was more fortunate than I am.’ 
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‘ He was a poor man who did kill himself. Yes. It was 
always that bottle of Cognac. And there was other 
bottles was worser still. Never mind ; he has gone now, 
and his widow has got the money. It is she has been 
a fortunate woman ! Sir ’Oo, I will sit down here in the 
arm-ohair.’ Sir Hugh made a motion with his hand, not 
daring to forbid her to do as she was minded. ‘ And you. 
Sir ’Go ; — will not you sit down also ? ’ 

* I will continue to stand if you will allow me.’ 

* Very well ; you shall do as most pleases you. As I did 
walk here, and shall walk back, I will sit down.’ 

* And now if you have anything to say, Madame 
Gordeloup,’ said Sir Hugh, looking at the silver covers 
which were hiding J;he chops and the asparagus, and 
looking also at his watch, ‘perhaps you will be good 
enough to say it.’ 

‘ Anything to say ! Yes, Sir ’Go, I have something to 
say. It is a pity you will not sit at your dinner.’ 

‘ I win not sit at my dinner till you have left me. So 
now, if you will be pleased to proceed ’ 

*I will proceed. Perhaps you don’t know that Lord 
Ongar died in these arms ? ’ And Sophie, as she spoke, 
stretched out her skinny hands, a^nd put herself as far as 
possible into the attitude in which it would be most 
convenient to nurse the head of a dying man upon her 
bosom. Sir Hugh, thinking to himself that Lord Ongar 
could hardly have received much consolation in his fate 
from this incident, declared that he had not heard the 
fact before. ‘ No ; you have not heard it. She have tell 
nothing to her friends here. He die abroad, and she has 
come back with all the money ; but she tell nothing to 
anybody here, so I must tell.’ 

‘But I don’t care how he died, Madame Gordeloup. 
It is nothing to me.’ 

‘ But yes, Sir ’Go. The lady, your wife, is the sister to 
Lady Gngar. Is not that so ? Lady Ongar did live with 
you before she was married. Is not that so ? Your 
brother and your cousin both wishes to marry her and 
have aU the money. Is not that so ? Your brother has 
^me to me to help him, and has sent the little man out of 
Warwickshire, Is not that so ? ’ 

What the d is all that to me ? ’ said Sir Hugh, 
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who did not quite understand the story as the lady was 
telling it. 

‘ I will explain, Sir ’Oo, what the d it is to you ; 

only I wish you were eating the nice things on the table. 
This Lady Ongar is treating me very bad. She treat my 
brother very bad too. My brother is Count Pateroff. We 
have been put to — oh, such expenses for her ! It have 
nearly ruined me. I make a journey to your London here 
altogether for her. Then, for her, I go down to that 
accursed little island ; — what you call it ? — ^There she 
msult me. Oh ! all my time is gone. Your brother and 
your cousin, and the httle man out of Warwickshire, all 
coming to my house, — ^just as it please them,’ 

‘ But what IS this to me ? ’ shoute^ Sir Hugh. 

‘ A great deal to you,’ screamed back Madame Gorde- 
loup. ‘ You see I know everythmg, — everytlung. I have 
got papers.’ 

‘ What do I care for your papers ? Look here, Madame 
Gordeloup, you had better go away.’ 

‘ Not yet, Sir ’Oo ; not yet. You are going away to 
Norway — know ; and I am ruined before you come 
back.’ 

‘ Look here, madame ; do you mean that you want 
money from me ? ’ 

‘ I want my rights, Sir ’Oo. Remember, I know every- 
thing ; — everything : oh, such things ! If they were all 
known, — the newspapers, you understand, or that kind 
of thing, that lady m Bolton Street would lose all her 
money to-morrow. Yes. There is uncles to the little lord ; 
yes ! Ah, how much would they give me, I wonder ? 
They would not teU me to go away.’ 

Sophie was perhaps justified in the estimate she had 
made of Six Hugh’s probable character from the knowledge 
which she had acquired of his brother Archie; but, 
nevertheless, she had fallen into a great mistake. There 
could hardly have been a man then in London less likely 
to faU into her present views than Sir Hugh Clavering. 
Not only was he too fond of his money to give it away 
without knowing why he did so ; but he was subject to 
none of that weakness by which some men are prompted 
to submit to such extortions. Had he believed her story, 
and had Lady Ongar been really dear to him, he would 
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never liave dealt witli sncli a one as Madame Gordeloup 
otJierwise than through the police. 

‘ Madame Gordeloup,’ said he, ‘ if you don’t imme- 
diately take yourself off, I shall have you put out of the 
house.’ 

He would have sent for a constable at once, had he not 
feared that by doing so, he would retard his journey. 

‘ What ! ’ said Sophie, whose courage was as good as 
his own. ‘ Me put out of the house ! Who shaU touch 
me ? ’ 

‘ My servant shall ; or, if that will not do, the poHce. 
Come, walk.’ And he stepped over towards her as though 
he himself mtended to assist in her expulsion by violence. 

‘ Well, you are ti^ere ; I see you ; and what next ? ’ 
said Sophie. ‘ You, and your valk ! I can tell you things 
fit for you to know, and you say, valk. If I valk, I will 
valk to some purpose. I do not often valk for nothing 
when I am told — Valk ! ’ Upon this, Sir Hugh rang the 
bell with some violence. ‘ I care nothmg for your beUs, 
or for your servants, or for your Tpolicemen. I have told 
you that your sister owe me a great deal of money, and 
you say, — ^Valk. I vill valk.’ Thereupon the servant 
came mto the room, and Sir Hifgh, in an angry voice, 
desired him to open the front door. ‘ Yes, — open vide,’ 
said Sophie, who, when anger came upon her, was apt to 
drop into a mode of speaking English which she was able 
to avoid in her cooler moments. ‘ Sir ’Oo, I am going to 
valk, and you shall hear of my valking.’ 

‘ Am I to take that as a threat ? ’ said he. 

‘ Not a tret at all,’ said she ; ‘ only a promise. Ah, I 
am good to keep my promises ! Yes, I make a promise. 
Your poor wife, — down with the daisies ; I know aU, and 
she shall hear too. That is another promise. And your 
brother, the captain. Oh ! here he is, and the little man 
out of Warwickshire.’ She had got up from her chair, 
and had moved towards the door with the intention of 
going ; but, just as she was passing out into the hall, she 
encountered Archie and Doodles. Sir Hugh, who had 
been altogether at a loss to understand what she had 
rneant by the man out of Warwickshire, followed her into 
the hall, and became more angry than before at findinc r 
that his brother had brought a friend to his house at so 
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very inopportune a moment. The wrath in Ms face was 
so plainly expressed that Doodles could perceive it, and 
wished himself away. The presence also of the spy was 
not pleasant to the gallant captain. Was the wonderful 
woman ubiquitous, that he should thus encounter her 
again, and that so soon after all the things that he had 
spoken of her on this morning ? ‘ How do you do, gentle- 
men ? ’ said Sophie. ‘ There is a great many boxes here, 
and I with my crmoline have not got room.’ Then she 
shook hands, first with Archie, and then with Doodles ; 
and asked the latter why he was not as yet gone to Warwick- 
shire. ArcMe, in almost mortal fear, looked up into his 
brother’s face. Had his brother learned the story of that 
seventy pounds ? Sir Hugh was puzzled beyond measure 
at finding that the woman knew the two men ; but having 
still an eye to his lamb chops, was chiefly anxious to get 
rid of SopMe and Doodles together. 

‘ TMs is my friend Boodle, — Captain Boodle,’ said 
ArcMe, trying to put a bold face upon the crisis. ‘ He has 
come to see me off.’ 

‘ Very kind of Mm,’ said Sir Hugh. ‘ Just make way 
for tMs lady, will you ? I want to get her out of the house 
if I can. Your friend seems to know her ; perhaps he’ll 
be good enough to give her Ms arm ? ’ 

‘ Who ; — ? ’ said Doodles. ‘ No ; I don’t know her 
particularly. I did meet her once before, just once, — ^in 
a casual way.’ 

* Captain Booddle and me is very good friends,’ said 
Sophie. ‘ He come to my house and behave Mmself very 
well; only he is not so handy a man as your brother, 
Sir ’Oo.’ 

ArcMe trembled, and he trembled still more when 
Ms brother, turning to him, asked Mm if he knew the 
woman. 

‘ Yes ; he know the woman very well,’ said SopMe. 

‘ Why do you not come any more to see me ? You send 
your little friend ; but I like you better yourself. You 
come again when you return, and all that shall be made 
right.’ 

But still she did not go. She had now seated herself on 
a gun-case which was resting on a portmanteau, and 
seemed to be at her ease. The time was going fast, and 
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8ir Hugh., if he meant to eat Ms chops, must eat them 
at once. 

‘ See her out of the hall, into the street,’ he said to 
ArcMe ; ‘ and if she gives trouble, send for the police. 
She has come here to get money from me by threats, and 
only that we have no time, I would have her taken to the 
lock-up house at once.’ Then Sir Hugh retreated into 
the dining-room and shut the door. 

‘ Lock-up-ouse ! ’ said Sophie, scornfully. ‘ What is 
dat ^ ’ 

‘ He means a prison,’ said Doodles. 

‘ Prison ! I know who is most likely be in a prison. 
Tell me of a prison ’ Is he a minister of state, that he 
can send out order ^or me to be made prisoner ? Is there 
Uttres de cachet now in England ? I think not. Prison, 
indeed ! ’ 

‘ But really, Madame Gordeloup, you had better go ; 
you had, indeed,’ said Archie. 

‘ You, too — ^you bid me go ? Did I bid you go when 
you came to me ? Did I not tell you, sit down ? Was 
I not polite ? Did I send for a police ? or talk of lock- 
up-ouse to you ? No. It is English that do these thmgs ; 
only Enghsh.’ 

Archie felt that it was incumbent on h im to explain that 
his visit to her house had been made under other circum- 
stances, — that he had brought money instead of seeking 
it ; and had, in fact, gone to her simply m the way of her 
own trade. He did begm some preliminaries to this 
explanation ; but as the servant was there, and as his 
brother might come out from the dimng-room, — and as 
also he was aware that he could hardly teU the story much 
to his own advantage, he stopped abruptly, and, looking 
piteously at Doodles, implored him to take the lady away. 

^ ‘ Perhaps you wouldn’t mind just seeing her into Mount 
Street,’ said Archie. 

‘ Who ; I ? ’ said Doodles, electrified. 

‘ It is only just round the corner,’ said Archie. 

‘ Yes, Captain Booddle, we will go,’ said Sophie. * This 
is a bad house ; and your Sir ’Oo,— I do not like Mm at 
all. Lock-up, indeed ! I tell you he shall very soon be 
locked up himself. There is what you call Davy’s locker. 

I know yes.’ 
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Doodles also trembled when be beard this anathema, and 
thought once more of the character of Jack Stuart and his 
yacht. 

‘ Pray go with her,’ said Archie. 

‘ But I had come to see you off.’ 

‘ Never mind,’ said Archie. ‘ He is in such a taking, 
you know. God bless you, old fellow ; good-bye ! I’ll 
write and tell you what fish we get, and mind you tell me 
what Turnper does for the Bedfordshire. Good-bye, 
Madame Gordeloup — good-bye.’ 

There was no escape for him, so Doodles put on his hat, 
and prepared to walk away to Mount Street with the spj^ 
under his arm — the spy as to whose avocations, over and 
beyond those of her diplomatic profession, he had such 
strong suspicions ! He felt inclined vO be angry with his 
friend, but the circumstances of his partmg hardly 
admitted of any expression of anger. 

‘ Good-bye, Clawy,’ he said. ‘ Yes ; I’ll write ; that is, 
if I’ve got anything to say.’ 

* Take care of yourself, captain,’ said Sophie. 

‘ All right,’ said Archie. 

* Mind you come and see me when you come back,’ said 

Sophie. > 

‘ Of course I wiU,’ said Archie. 

‘ And we’ll make that aU right for you yet. Gentlemen, 
when they have so much to gam, shouldn’t take a No too 
easy. You come with your handy glove, and we’U see 
about it again.’ Then Sophie walked off, leaning upon 
the arm of Captain Boodle, and Archie stood at the door 
watching them tiU they turned out of sight round the 
corner of the square. At last he saw them no more, and 
then he returned to his brother. 

And as we shall see Doodles no more, — or almost no 
more, — we will now bid him adieu civilly. The pair were 
not ill-matched, though the lady perhaps had some 
advantage in acuteness, given to her no doubt by the 
experience of a longer life. Doodles, as he walked along 
two sides of the square with the fair burden on his arm, 
felt himself to be in some sort proud of his position, 
though it was one from which he would not have been 
sorry to escape, had escape been possible, A remarkable 
phenomenon was the spy, and to have walked round 
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Berkeley Square with such a woman leaning on his arna 
might in coming years be an event to remember with 
satisfaction. In the meantime he did not say much to 
her, and did not quite understand all that she said to him. 
At last he came to the door which he well remembered, 
and then he paused. He did not escape even then. After 
a while the door was opened, and those who were passing 
might have seen Captam Boodle, slowly and with hesitat- 
ing steps, enter the narrow passage before the lady. Then 
Sophie followed, and closed the door behmd her. As far 
as this story goes, what took place at that interview 
cannot be known. Let us bid farewell to Doodles and wish 
him a happy escape. 

* How did you come to know that woman ? ’ said Hugh 
to his brother, as soSn as Archie was in the dining-room. 

‘ She was a friend of Julia’s,’ said Archie. 

* You haven’t given her money ? ’ Hugh asked. 

‘ O dear, no,’ said Archie. 

Immediately after that they got into their cab ; the 
things were pitched on the top; »and, — ^for a while, — we 
may bid adieu to them also. 


CHAPTER XL 

SHOWETG HOW MRS. BIJRTOH BOUGHT HER BATTLE 

* Florence, I have been to Bolton Street and I have 
seen Lady Ongar.’ Those were the first words which 
Cecilia Burton spoke to her sister-in-law, when she found 
Florence in the drawmg-room on her return from the visit 
which she had made to the countess. Florence had still 
before her the desk on which she had been writing ; and 
the letter in its envelope addressed to Mrs. Clavermg, 
but as yet unclosed, was lying beneath her blotting-paper. 
Florence, who had never dreamed of such an undertalang 
on Cecilia’s part, was astounded at the tidings which she 
heard. Of course her first effort was made to learn from 
her sister’s tone and countenance what had been the 
result of this interview; — but she could learn nothing 
from either. There was no radiance as of joy in Mrs. 
Burton’s face, nor was there written there anything of 
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despair. Her voice was serious and almost solemn, and 
her manner was very grave ; — but that was all. ‘ You 
have seen her ? ’ said Florence, rising up from her chair. 

‘ Yes, dear. I may have done wrong. Theodore, I know, 
will say so. But I thought it best to try to learn the truth 
before you wrote to Mrs. Clavering.’ 

‘ And what is the truth ? But perhaps you have not 
learned it ? ’ 

‘ I think I have learned all that she could tell me. She 
has been very frank.’ 

* WeU ; — ^what is the truth ? Do not suppose, dearest, 
that I cannot bear it. I hope for nothing now. I only 
want to have this settled, that I may be at rest.’ 

Upon this Mrs. Burton took the suffering girl in her 
arms and caressed her tenderly. ‘TMy love,’ said she, 
‘ it is not easy for us to be at rest. You cannot be at rest 
as yet.’ 

‘ I can. I will be so, when I know that this is settled. 
I do not wish to interfere with his fortune. There is my 
letter to his mother, and now I will go back to Stratton.’ 

‘ Hot yet, dearest ; not yet,’ said Mrs. Burton, taking 
the letter in her hand, but reframmg from withdrawing it 
at once from the envelope. ‘ You must hear what I have 
heard to-day.’ 

Does she say that she loves him ? ’ 

‘ Ah, yes ; — she loves him. We must not doubt that.’ 

‘ And he ; — what does she say of him ? ’ 

‘ She says what you also must say, Florence ; — though 
it is hard that it should be so. It must be as he shall 
decide.’ 

‘ No,’ said Florence, withdrawing herself from the arm 
that was still around her * No ; it shall not be as he may 
choose to decide. I will not so submit myself to him. It 
is enough as it is. I will never see him more ; — ^never. 
To say that I do not love him would be untrue, but I will 
never see him again.’ 

‘ Stop, dear ; stop. What if it be no fault of his ? ’ 

* No fault of his that he went to her when we — ^we — we 
— ^he and I — ^were, as we were, together ! ’ 

‘ Of course there has been some fault ; but, Flo dearest, 
listen to me. Y ou know that I would ask you to do nothing 
from which a woman should shrink.’ 
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‘ I know that you would give your heart’s blood for me ; 
but nothing will be of avail now. Do not look at me with 
melancholy eyes like that. Cissy, it will not kill me. 
It is only the doubt that kills one.’ 

‘ I will not look at you with melancholy eyes, but you 
must listen to me. She does not herself know what his 
intention is.’ 

‘ But I know it, — ^and I know my own. Read my letter. 
Cissy. There is not one word of anger m it, nor will I ever 
utter a reproach. He knew her hrst. If he loved her 
through it ail, it was a pity he could not be constant to 
his love, even though she was false to him.’ 

‘ But you won’t hear me, Flo. As far as I can learn the 
truth, — as I myself most firmly believe, — when he went 
to her on her return to England, he had no other intention 
than that of visiting an old friend.’ 

‘ But what sort of friend. Cissy ? ’ 

* He had no idea then of being untrue to you. But 
when he saw her the old intimacy came back. That was 
natural. Then he was dazzled her beauty.’ 

* Is she then so beautiful ? ’ 

‘ She is very beautiful.’ 

‘ Let him go to her,’ said Floronbe, tearing herself away 
from her sister’s arm, and walking across the room with 
a quick and almost angry step. ‘ Let her have him. Cissy, 
there shall be an end of it. I wdl not condescend to solicit 
his love. If she is such as you say, and if beauty wath him 
goes for everything, — ^what chance could there be for such 
as me ? ’ 

‘ I did not say that beauty with him went for every- 
thing.’ 

‘ Of course it does. I ought to have known that it 
would be so with such a one as him. And then she is rich 
also, — wonderfully rich ! What right can I have to thmk 
of him ? ’ 

‘ Florence, you are unjust. You do not even suspect 
that it is her money.’ 

‘ To me it is the same thmg. I suppose that a woman 
who IS so beautiful has a right to everything. I know 
that I am plain, and I will be — content — m future — to 

think no more ’ Poor Florence, when she had got as 

far as that, broke down, and could go on no farther with the 
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declaration wMch she had been about to make as to her 
future prospects. Mrs. Burton, takmg advantage of this, 
went on with her story, struggling, not altogether unsuc- 
cessfully, to assume a calm tone of unimpassioned reason. 

‘ As I said before, he was dazzled * 

* Dazzled ! — oh ! * 

‘ But even then he had no idea of being untrue to you.’ 

* Ho ; he was untrue without an idea. That is worse.’ 

‘ Florence, you are perverse, and are determined to be 

unfair. I must beg that you will hear me to the end, so 
that then you may be able to judge what course you 
ought to follow.’ This Mrs. Burton said with the air of 
a great authority ; after which she continued in a voice 
something less stem — ‘ He thought of doing no injury to 
you when he went to see her ; but soilething of the feeling 
of his old love grew upon him when he was in her company, 
and he became embarrassed by his position before he was 
aware of his own danger. He might, of course, have been 
stronger.’ Here Florence exhibited a gesture of strong 
impatience, though she did not speak. ‘ I am not going to 
defend him altogether, but I think you must admit that 
he was hardly tried. Of course I cannot say what passed 
between them, but I •can understand how easily they 
might recur to the old scenes ; — ^how naturally she would 
wish for a renewal of the love which she had been base 
enough to betray ! She does not, however, consider herself 
as at present engaged to him. That you may know for 
certain. It may be that she has asked him for such a 
promise, and that he has hesitated. If so, his staying away 
from us, and his not writmg to you, can be easily under- 
stood.’ 

‘ And what is it you would have me do ? ’ 

* He is ill now. Wait till he is well. He would have 
been here before this, had not illness prevented him. Wait 
till he comes.’ 

‘ I cannot do that. Cissy. Wait I must, but I cannot 
wait without ojffermg him, through his mother, the freedom 
which I have so much reason to know that he desires.’ 

‘ We do not know that he desires it. We do not know 
that his mother even suspects him of any fault towards 
you. Now that he is there, — at home, — away from Bolton 
Street ’ 
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* I do not care to trust to such influeDces as that, Cissy. 
If he could not spend this morning with her in her own 
house, and then as he left her feel that he preferred me to 
her, and to aU the world, I would rather be as I am than 
take his hand. He shall not marry me from pity, nor yet 
from a sense of duty. We know the old story, — how the 
devil would be a monk when he was sick. I will not accept 
his sick-bed allegiance, or have to think that I owe my 
husband to a mother’s influence over him while he is ill.’ 

‘ You wfll make me think, Flo, that you are less true to 
him than she is.’ 

‘ Perhaps it is so. Let him have what good such truth 
as hers can do him. For me, I feel that it is my duty to be 
true to myseK. I will not condescend to indulge my heart 
at the cost of my pi^de as a woman.’ 

‘ Oh, Florence, I hate that word pride.’ 

* You would not hate it for yourself, in my place.’ 

* You need take no shame to love him.’ 

‘ Have I taken shame to love him ? ’ said Florence, 
rising again from her chair. ‘ Ha^e I been missish or coy 
about my love ? From the moment in which I knew that 
it was a pleasure to myself to regard him as my future 
husband, I have spoken of my iov<e as being always proud 
of it. I have acknowledged it as openly as you can do 
yours for Theodore. I acknowledge it stiH, and will never 
deny it. Take shame that I have loved him ! No. But 
I should take to myseK great shame should I ever be 
brought so low as to ask him for his love, when once I had 
learned to think that he had transferred it from myseK to 
another woman.’ Then she walked the length of the 
room, backwards and forwards, with hasty steps, not 
lookmg at her sister-in-law, whose eyes were now filled 
with tears. ‘ Come, Cissy,’ she then said, ‘ we wiK make 
an end of this. Read my letter K you choose to read 
it, — ^though indeed it is not worth the readmg, and then 
let me send it to the post.’ 

Mrs. Burton now opened the letter and read it very 
slowly. It was stern and almost unfeeKng in the calmness 
of the words chosen ; but in those words her proposed 
marriage^ with Harry Clavering was absolutely abandoned. 

1 know,’ she said, ‘ that your son is more warmly attached 
to another lady than he is to me, and under those circum- 
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stances, for his sake as well as for mine, it is necessary that 
we should part. Bear Mrs. Clavering, may I ask you to 
make him understand that he and I are never to recur to 
the past ? If he will send me back any letters of mine, — 
should any have been kept, — and the little present which 
I once gave him, all will have been done which need be 
done, and ah have been said which need be said. He will 
receive in a small parcel his own letters, and the gifts 
which he has made me.’ There was in this a tone of 
completeness, — as of a business absolutely^ finished, — 
of a judgement admitting no appeal, which did not at aU 
suit Mrs. Burton’s views. A letter, quite as becoming on 
the part of Florence, might, she thought, be written, which 
would still leave open a door for reconciliation. But 
Florence was resolved, and the letter^ was sent. 

The part which Mrs. Burton had taken m this conversa- 
tion had surprised even herself. She had been full of 
anger with Harry Clavering, — as wrathful with him as her 
nature permitted her to be ; and yet she had pleaded his 
cause with aU her eloquence, going almost so far in her 
defence of him as to declare that he was blameless. And 
in truth she was prepared to acquit him of blame, — ^to give 
him full absolution without penance, — if only he could be 
brought back agam into the fold. Her wrath against him 
would be very hot should he not so return ; — but all should 
be more than forgiven if he would only come back, and do 
his duty with affectionate and patient fidelity. Her desire 
was, not so much that justice should be done, as that 
Florence should have the thing coveted, and that Florence’s 
rival should not have it. According to the arguments, as 
arranged by her feminine logic, Harry Clavermg would be 
all right or aU wrong according as he might at last bear 
himself. She desired success, and, if she could only be 
successful, was prepared to forgive everything. And even 
yet she would not give up the battle, though she admitted 
to herself that Florence’s letter to Mrs. Clavermg made the 
contest more difficult than ever. It might, however, be 
that Mjs. Clavering would be good enough, just enough, 
true enough, clever enough, to know that such a letter as 
this, coming from such a girl and written under such 
circumstances, should be taken as meaning nothing. Most 
mothers would wish to see their sons married to wealth. 
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should wealth throw itself in their way; — but Mrs. 
Clavering, possibly, might not be such a mother as 
that* 

In the meantime there was before her the terrible 
necessity of explaining to her husband the step which she 
had taken without his knowledge, and of which she knew 
that she must tell him the history before she could sit 
down to dinner with him in comfort. ‘ Theodore,’ she 
said, creeping in out of her own chamber to his dressmg- 
room, while he was washing his hands, ‘ you mustn’t be 
angry with me, but I have done something to-day.’ 

‘ ^d why must I not be angry with you ? ’ 

‘ You know what I mean. You mustn’t be angry — 
especially about this, — because I don’t want you to be.’ 

‘ That ’s conclusiT^,’ said he. It was manifest to her 
that he was in a good humour, which was a great blessing. 
He had not been tried with his work as he was often wont 
to be, and was therefore willing to be playful. 

‘ What do you think I’ve done ? ’ said she. ‘ I have 
been to Bolton Street and have seen Lady Ongar.’ 

‘ No ! ’ 

‘ I have, Theodore, indeed.’ 

Mr. Burton had been rubbing his face vehemently with 
a rough towel at the moment in which the communication 
had been made to him, and so strongly was he affected by 
it that he was stopped in his operation and brought to 
a stand in his movement, looking at his wife over the 
towel as he held it in both his hands. ‘ What on earth has 
made you do such a thmg as that ? ’ he said. 

‘ I thought it best. I thought that I might hear the 
truthj—and so I have. I could not bear that Florence 
should be sacrificed whilst anythmg remamed undone that 
was possible.’ 

‘ Why didn’t you tell me that you were going ? * 

‘ Well, my dear ; I thought it better not. Of course 
I ought to have told you, but in this instance I thought it 
best just to go without the fuss of mentionmg it.’ 

‘ What you reaUy mean is, that if you had told me 
I should have asked you not to go.’ 

‘ Exactly.’ 

^ And you were determmed to have your own way ? ’ 

‘ I don’t think, Theodore, I care so much about my own 
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way as some women do. I am sure I always think your 
opinion is better than my own ; — that is, in most things.’ 

‘ And what did Lady Ongar say to you ? ’ He had now 
put down the towel, and was seated in his arm-chair, 
looking up into his wife’s face. 

‘ It would be a long story to teU you all that she said.’ 

‘ Was she civil to you ? ’ 

‘ She was not uncivil. She is a handsome, proud 
woman, prone to speak out what she thinks and deter- 
mined to have her own way when it is possible ; but 
I think that she intended to be civil to me personally.’ 

‘ What IS her purpose now ? ’ 

‘ Her purpose is clear enough. She means to marry 
Harry Clavering if she can get him. She said so. She 
made no secret of what her wishes are.’ 

‘ Then, Cissy, let her marry him, and do not let us 
trouble ourselves further in the matter.’ 

* But Florence, Theodore ! Think of Florence ! ’ 

* I am thinking of her, and I think that Harry Clavering 
is not worth her acceptance. She is as the traveller that 
fell among thieves. She is hurt and wounded, but not 
dead. It is for you to be the Good Samaritan, but the oil 
which you should pouf into her wounds is not a renewed 
hope as to that worthless man. Let Lady Ongar have 
him. As far as I can see, they are fit for each other.’ 

Then she went through with him, diligently, aU the 
arguments which she had used with Florence, palliating 
Harry’s conduct, and explaining the circumstances of his 
disloyalty, almost as those circumstances had in truth 
occurred. ‘ I think you are too hard on him,’ she said. 

‘ You can’t be too hard on falsehood,’ he replied. * No, 
not while it exists. But you would not be angry with a 
man for ever because he should once have been false ? 
But we do not know that he is false.’ ‘ Ho we not f ’ said 
he. ‘ But never mmd ; we must go to dinner now. Hoes 
Florence know of your visit ? ’ Then, before she would 
allow him to leave his room, she explained to him what had 
taken place between herself and Florence, and told him 
of the letter that had been written to Mrs. Clavermg. 
‘ She is right,’ said he. ‘ That way out of her dijSSculty is 
the best that is left to her.* But, nevertheless, Mrs. 
Burton was resolved that she would not as yet surrender. 
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Theodore Burton, when he reached the drawing-room, 
went up to his sister and kissed her. Such a sign of the 
tenderness of love was not common with him, for he was 
one of those who are not usually demonstrative in their 
affection. At the present moment he said nothing of what 
was passing in his mmd, nor did she. She simply raised 
her face to meet his lips, and pressed his hand as she held 
it. What need was there of any further sign between them 
than this ? Then they went to dmner, and their meal was 
eaten almost in silence. Almost every moment Ceciha’s 
eye was on her sister-in-law. A careful observer, had there 
been one there, might have seen this ; but, while they 
remained together downstairs, there occurred among them 
nothing else to mark that all was not weU with them. 

Nor would the brother ha^e spoken a word during the 
evening on the subject that was so near to all their hearts 
had not Florence led the way. When they were at tea, and 
when Cecilia had already made up her mind that there was 
to be no further discussion that night, Florence suddenly 
broke forth. " 

‘ Theodore,’ she said, ‘ I have been thinking much 
about it, and I believe I had better go home, to Stratton, 
to-morrow.’ 

* Oh, no,’ said Cecilia, eagerly. 

‘ I believe it will be better that I should,’ continued 
Florence. ‘ I suppose it is very weak in me to own it ; 
but I am unhappy, and, like the wounded bird, I feel that 
it will be weU that I should hide myself.’ 

Cecilia was at her feet in a moment ‘ Dearest Flo,’ 
she said. * Is not this your home as well as Stratton ? ’ 

‘ When I am able to be happy it is. Those who have 
light hearts may have more homes than one ; but it is 
not so with those whose hearts are heavy. I think it will 
be best for me to go.’ 

‘ You shall do exactly as you please,’ said her brother. 

‘ In such a matter I will not try to persuade you. I only 
wish that we could tend to comfort you.’ 

* You do comfort me. If I know that you think I am 
doing right, that will comfort me more than anything. 
Absolute and immediate comfort is not to be had when one 
is sorrowful’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said her brother. ‘Sorrow should not 
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be killed too quickly. I always think that those who are 
impervious to grief must be impervious also to happmess. 
If you have feelings capable of the one, you must have 
them capable also of the other I ’ 

* You should wait, at any rate, till you get an answer 
from Mrs. Clavering,’ said Ceciha. 

‘ I do not know that she has any answer to send to me.’ 
‘ Oh, yes ; she must answer you, if you will think of it. 

If she accepts what you have said ’ 

‘ She cannot but accept it.’ 

‘ Then she must reply to you. There is something 
which you have asked her to send to you ; and I think you 
should wait, at any rate, till it reaches you here. Mind, 
I do not think her answer will be of -^lat nature ; but it is 
clear that you should wait for it whatever it may be.’ 
Then Florence, with the concurrence of her brother’s 
opinion, consented to remain in London for a few days, 
expecting the answer which would be sent by Mrs. Claver- 
ing ; — and after that no further discussion took place as 
to her trouble 


CHAPTER XLI 

THE SHEEP RETUEHS TO THE FOLD 

Harry Claverino had spoken solemn words to his 
mother, during his illness, which both he and she regarded 
as a promise that Florence should not be deserted by him. 
After that promise nothing more was said between them 
on the subject for a few days. Mrs. Clavering was con- 
tented that the promise had been made, and Harry 
himself, in the weakness consequent upon his illness, was 
willing enough to accept the excuse which his iUness gave 
him for postponing any action in the matter. But the 
fever had left him, and he was sitting up in his mother’s 
room, when Florence’s letter reached the parsonage, — and, 
with the letter, the little parcel which she herself had 
packed up so carefully. On the day before that a few 
words had passed between the rector and his wife, which 
will explain the feelings of both of them in the matter. 

‘ Have you heard,’ said he, — speaking in a voice hardly 
above a whisper, although no third person was in the 
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room — ‘ that Harry is again thinking of making Julia his 
wife ? ’ 

‘ He is not thinking of doing so,’ said Mrs. Clavering. 
‘ They who say so, do him wrong.’ 

‘ It would be a great thing for him as regards money.’ 

* But he is engaged, — and Florence Burton has been 
received here as his future wife. I could not endure to 
think: that it should be so. At any rate it is not true.’ 

‘ I only tell you what I heard,’ said the rector, gently 
sighing, partly m obedience to his wife’s implied rebuke, 
and partly at the thought that so grand a marriage should 
not be within his son’s reach. The rector was beginning 
to be aware that Harry would hardly make a fortune 
at the profession which he had chosen, and that a rich 
marriage would be an easy way out of all the difficulties 
which such a failure promised. The rector was a man who 
dearly loved easy ways out of difficulties. But in such 
matters as these his wife, he knew, was imperative and 
powerful, and he lacked the courage to plead for a cause 
that was prudent, but ungenerous.* 

When itlrs. Clavering received the letter and parcel on 
the next morning, Harry Clavermg was still in bed. With 
the delightful privilege of a convafescent invalid, he was 
allowed in these days to get up just when getting up 
became more comfortable than lying in bed, and that time 
did not usually come till eleven o’clock was past ,* — but the 
postman reached the Clavering parsonage by nine. The 
letter, as we know, was addressed to Mrs. Clavering herself, 
as was also the outer envelope which contained the packet ; 
but the packet itself was addressed in Florence’s clear 
handwriting to Harry Clavermg, Esq. ‘ That is a large 
parcel to come by post, mamma,’ said Fanny. 

‘ Yes, my dear ; but it is something particular.’ 

‘ It ’s from some tradesman, I suppose ? ’ said the 
rector, 

‘ Ho ; it ’s not from a tradesman,’ said Mrs, Clavering. 
But she said nothing further, and both husband and 
daughter perceived that it was not mtended that they 
should ask further questions. 

Fanny, as usual, had taken her brother his breakfast, 
and Mrs. Clavermg did not go up to him till that ceremony 
had been completed and removed. Indeed it wa9 necessary 
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that she shoxxld study Florence’s letter in her own room 
before she could speak to him about it. What the parcel 
contained she well knew, even before the letter had been 
thoroughly read ; and I need hardly say that the treasure 
w'as sacred in her hands. When she had finished the 
perusal of the letter there was a tear, — a gentle tear, in 
each eye. She understood it all, and could fathom the 
strength and weakness of every word which Florence had 
written. But she was such a woman, — exactly such a 
woman, — as Ceciha Burton had pictured to herself. Mrs. 
Clavering was good enough, great enough, true enough, 
clever enough to know that Harry’s love for Florence 
should be sustamed, and his fancy for Lady Ongar over- 
come. At no time would she have been proud to see her 
son prosperous only in the prosperitj^ of a wife’s fortune ; 
but she would have been thoroughly ashamed of him, had 
he resolved to pursue such prosperity under his present 
circumstances. 

But her tears, — ^though they were there in the corners of 
her eyes, — ^were not painful tears. Dear Florence ! She 
was sufiering bitterly now. This very day would be a day 
of agony to her. There had been for her, doubtless, many 
days of agony during tke past month. That the letter was 
true in all its words Mrs. Clavering did not doubt. That 
Florence believed that all was over between her and 
Harry, Mrs. Clavermg was as sure as Florence had intended 
that she should be. But all should not be over, and the 
days of agony should soon be at an end. Her boy had 
promised her, and to her he had always been true. And 
she understood, too, the way m which these dangers had 
come upon him, and her judgement was not heavy upon 
her son ; — ^her gracious boy, who had ever been so good to 
her ! It might be that he had been less diligent at his 
work than he should have been, — ^that on that account 
further delay would still be necessary ; but Florence would 
forgive that, and he had promised that Florence should not 
be deserted. 

Then she took the parcel in her hands, and considered 
all its circumstances, how precious had once been its 
contents, and how precious doubtless they stiU were, 
though they had been thus repudiated ! And she thought 
of the moments, — ^nay, rather of the hours. — ^whioh had 
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been passed in the packing of that little packet. She well 
understood how a girl would linger over such dear pain, 
touching the things over and over again, allowing herself 
to read morsels of the letters at which she had aheady 
forbidden herself even to look, — till every word had been 
again seen and weighed, again caressed and again abjured. 
She knew how those little trinkets would h.ave been 
fondled ! How salt had been the tears that had fallen 
on them, and how carefully the drops would have been 
removed. Every fold in the paper of the two envelopes, 
with the little morsels of wax just adequate for their 
purpose, told of the lingering painful care with which the 
work had been done. Ah I the parcel should go back at 
once with words of love that should put an end to all that 
pain I She, who had^ sent these loved things away, should 
have her letters agam, and should touch her little treasures 
with fingers that should take pleasure in the touching. 
She should again read her lover’s words with an enduring 
delight. Mrs. Clavermg understood it all, as though she 
also were still a girl with a lover of her own. 

Harry was begmning to think that the time had come in 
which getting up would be more comfortahle than lying 
m bed, when his mother knocked at his door and entered 
his room. ‘ I was just going to make a move, mother,’ he 
said, having reached that stage of convalescence m which 
some shame comes upon the idler. 

‘ But I want to speak to you first, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Clavermg. ‘I have got a letter for you, ox rather a 
parcel.’ Harry held out his hand, and taking tho packet, 
at once recognized the writing of the address. 

‘ You know from whom it comes, Harry ? ’ 

* Oh, yes, mother.’ 

‘ And do you know what it contains ? ’ Hsurry, still 
holding the packet, looked at it, but said nothing. ‘ I 
know,’ said his mother ; ‘ for she has written and told me. 
Will you see her letter to me ^ ’ Again Harry held out his 
hand, but his mother did not at once give him the letter. 

First of all, my dear, let us know that vre understand 
each other. This dear girl, — ^to me she is inexpressibly 
dear, — is to be your wife ’ ’ 

‘ Yes, mother ; — ^it shall be so.’ 

That is my own boy ! Harry^, I have never doubted 
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you; — have never doubted that you would be right at 
last. Now you shall see her letter. But you must remem- 
ber that she has had cause to make her unh.appy.’ 

‘ I will remember.’ 

‘ Had you not been ill, everything would of course have 
been all right before now.’ As to the correctness of this 
assertion the reader probably will have doubts of his own. 
Then she handed him the letter, and sat on his bed-side 
while he read it. At first he was startled, and made almost 
indignant at the firmness of the girl’s words. She gave 
him up as though it were a thing quite decided, and 
uttered no expression of her own regret in doing so. There 
was no soft woman’s wail in her words. But there was in 
them somethmg which made him unconsciously long to 
get back the tMng which he had so^nearly thrown away 
from him. They mspired him with a doubt whether he 
might yet succeed, which very doubt greatly increased his 
desire* As he read the letter for the second time, Julia 
became less beautiful in his imagination, and the charm 
of Florence’s character 'became stronger. 

‘ Well, dear ? ’ said his mother, when she saw that he 
had finished the second reading of the epistle. 

He hardly knew how to express, even to his mother, all 
his feelings, — the shame that he felt, and with the shame 
somethmg of indignation that he should have been so 
repulsed. And of his love, too, he was afraid to speak. He 
was willing enough to give the required assurance, but 
after that he would have preferred to have been left alone. 
But his mother could not leave him without some further 
word of agreement between them as to the course which 
they would pursue. 

‘ Will you write to her, mother, or shall I ? ’ 

‘ I shall write, certainly, — by to-day’s post. I would 
not leave her an hour if I could help it, without an assur- 
ance of your unaltered affection.’ 

‘ I could go to town to-morrow, mother ; — could I not ? ’ 

‘ Not to-morrow, Harry. It would be fooh>h. Say on 
Monday.’ 

‘ And you will write to-day ? ’ 

* Certainly.’ 

‘ I will send a line also, — ^just a line.® 

* And the parcel ? ’ 
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‘ I have not opened it yet.’ 

* You know what it contains. Send it back at once, 
Harry ; — ^at once. If I understand her feelings, she will 
not be happy till she gets it into her hands again. We will 
send Jem over to the post-office, and have it registered.’ 

When so much was settled, Mrs. Olavering went away 
about the affairs of her house, thinking as she did so of the 
loving words with which she would strive to give back 
happiness to Florence Burton. 

Harry, when he was alone, slowly opened the parcel. 
He could not resist the temptation of doing this, and of 
looking again at the things which she had sent back to 
him. And he was not without an idea, — ^perhaps a hope — 
that there might be with them some short note, — some 
scrap containmg a f^w words for himself. If he had any 
such hope he was disappointed. There were his own letters, 
all scented with lavender from the casket in which they 
had been preserved ; there was the rich bracelet which had 
been given with some little ceremony, and the cheap 
brooch which he had thrown to her as a joke, and which 
she had sworn that she would value the most of aU because 
she could wear it every day ; and there was the pencil-case 
which he had fixed on to her watch*=chain, while her fingers 
were touching his fingers, caressing him for his love while 
her words were rebuking him for his awkwardness. He 
remembered it all as the things lay strewed upon his bed. 
And he re-read every word of his own words. ‘ What a 
fool a man makes of h i m self,’ he said to himself at last, 
with something of the cheeriness of laughter about Ms 
heart. But as he said so he was quite ready to make 
MmseH a fool after the same fashion agam, — ^if only there 
were not in Ms way that difficulty of recommencing. Had 
it been possible for Mm to write again at once in the old 
strain, — ^without any reference to Ms own conduct during 
the last month, he would have begun Ms foolmg without 
waiting to fimsh his dressing. 

‘ Did you open the parcel ? ’ Ms mother asked Mm, 
some hour or so before it was necessary that Jem should 
be^ started on Ms mission. 

‘ Yes ; I thought it best to open it.’ 

‘ And have you made it up again ? ’ 

I^ot yet, mother,’ 
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‘ Put this with it, dear.’ And his mother gave Mm 
a little jewel, a oupid in mosaic surrounded by tiny 
diamonds, wMch he remembered her to wear ever since he 
had first noticed the things she had worn. ‘ Not from me, 
mind. I give it to you. Come ; — ^will you trust me to 
pack them ? ’ Then Mrs. Ciavering again made up the 
parcel, and added the trinket she had brought with her. 

Harry at last brought himself to write a few words. 
‘ Dearest, dearest Florence, — ^They will not let me out, or 
I would go to you at once. My mother has written, and 
though I have not seen her letter, I know what it contains. 
Indeed, indeed, you may beheve it aU. May I not venture 
to return the parcel ? I do send it back and implore you 
to keep it. I shall be in town, I think, on Monday, and 
will go to Onslow Crescent, — ^mstanl^y. Your own, H. C.’ 
Then there was scrawled a postscript which was worth aU 
the rest put together, — ^was better than Ms own note, 
better than his mother’s letter, better than the returned 
packet. ‘ I love no one better than you ; — ^no one half so 
well, — ^neither now, nor ever did.’ These words, whether 
wholly true or only partially so, were at least to the point 5 
and were taken by Ceoiha Burton, when she heard of them, 
as a confession of faitMthat demanded instant and plenary 
absolution. 

The trouble which had called Harry down to Clavering 
remained, I regret to say, almost in fuU force now that his 
prolonged visit had been brought so near its close. Mr. 
Saul, indeed, had agreed to resign his curacy, and was 
already on the look-out for similar employment in some 
other parish. And since his interview with Fanny’s father 
he had never entered the rectory, or spoken to Fanny. 
Fanny had promised that there should be no such speaking, 
and indeed no danger of that kmd was feared. Whatever 
Mr. Saul might do he would do openly, — ^nay. audaciously. 
But though there existed this security, nevertheless thmgs 
as regarded Faimy were very unpleasant. When Me. 
Saul had commenced his courtship, she had agreed with 
her famfiy in almost ridiculing the idea of such a lover. 
There had been a feeling with her as with the others that 
poor Mr. Saul was to be pitied. Then she had come to 
regard his overtures as matters of grave import, — ^not 
indeed avowing to her mother anything so strong as & 
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return of his affection, but speaking of his proposal as one 
to which there was no other objection than that of a want 
of money. Now, however, she went moping about the 
house as though she were a victim of true love, con- 
demned to run unsmoothly for ever; as though her 
passion for Mr. Saul were too much for her, and she were 
waiting in patience till death should relieve her from the 
cruelty of her parents. She never complained. Such 
victims never do complain. But she moped and was 
wretched, and when her mother questioned her, struggling 
to find out how strong this feehng might in truth be, 
Fanny would simply make her dutSul promises, — 
promises which were wickedly dutiful, — that she would 
never mention the name of Mr. Saul any more. Mr, Saul 
in the meantime wefft about his parish duties with grim 
energy, supplying the rector’s shortcomings without 
a word. He would have been glad to preach all the 
sermons and read all the services durmg these six months, 
had he been allowed to do so. He was constant in the 
schools, — ^more constant than ever ha his visitings. He was 
very courteous to Mr. Clavering when the necessities of 
their position brought them together. For all this Mr. 
Clavering hated him,~--unjustly. ^For a man placed as 
Mr. Saul was placed, a line of conduct exactly level with 
that previously followed is impossible, and it was better 
that he should become more energetic in his duties than 
less so. It will be easily understood that all these things 
interfered much with the general happiness of the family 
at the rectory at this time. 

The Monday came, and Harry Clavering, now convales- 
cent and simply interesting from the remaining effects of 
his illness, started on his journey for London. There had 
come no further letters from Onslow Terrace to the parson- 
age, and, indeed, owmg to the intervention of Sunday, 
none could have come unless Florence had written by 
return of post. Harry made his journey, beginning it with 
some promise of happiness to himself, — but becoming 
somwhat uneasy as his train drew near to London. He 
had behaved badly, and he knew that m the first place he 
must own that he had done so. To men such a necessity is 
always grievous. Women not unfrequently like the task, 
lo confess, submit, and be accepted as confessing and 
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submitting, comes naturaUy to the feminine mind. The 
cry of peccavi sounds soft and pretty when made by 
sweet lips in a loving voice. But a man who can own that 
he has done amiss without a pang, — who can so own it to 
another man, or even to a woman — ^is usually but a poor 
creature. Harry must now make such concession, and 
therefore he became uneasy. And then, for him, there was 
another task behind the one which he would be called 
upon to perform this evening, — a task which would 
have nothing of pleasantness in it to redeem its pain. He 
must confess not only to Florence — where his confession 
might probably have its reward, but he must confess also 
to Juba. This second confession would, indeed, be a hard 
task to him. That, however, was to be postponed till the 
morrow. On this evemng he had piedged himself that he 
would go direct to Onslow Terrace ; and this he did as 
soon after he had reached his lodgings as was possible. It 
was past six when he reached London, and it was not yet 
eight when, with palpitating heart, he knocked at Mr. 
Burton’s door. 

I must take the reader back with me for a few minutes, 
in order that we may see after what fashion the letters from 
Clavering were receivi^d by the ladies in Onslow Terrace. 
On that day Mr. Burton had been required to go out of 
London by one of the early trains, and had not been m 
the house when the postman came. Nothing had been said 
between Cecilia and Florence as to their hopes or fears in 
regard to an answer from Clavenng; — nothing at least 
since that conversation in which Florence had agreed to 
remain in London for yet a few days ; but each of them 
was very nervous on the matter. Any answer, if sent at 
once from Clavermg, would arrive on this morning ; and 
therefore, when the well-known knock was heard, neither 
of them was able to maintain her calmness perfectly. But 
yet nothing was said, nor did either of them rise from hp 
seat at the breakfast-table. Presently the girl came in 
with a bundle of letters, which she was still sorting when 
she entered the room. There were two or three for Mr. 
Burton, two for Cecilia, and then two besides the registered 
packet for Florence. For that a receipt was needed, and 
as Florence had seen the address and recognized the 
writing, she was hardly able to give her signature. As soon 
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as the maid was gone, Cecilia could keep her seat no 
longer. ‘I know those are from Clavering,’ she said, 
rising from her chair, and commg round to the side of 
the table. Florence instinctively swept the packet into 
her lap, and, leamng forward, covered the letters with her 
hands. ‘ Oh, Florence, let us see them ; let us see them 
at once. If we are to be happy let us know it.’ But 
Florence paused, still leaning over her treasures, and hardly 
daring to show her burning face. Even yet it might be 
that she was rejected. Then CecUia went back to her seat, 
and simply looked at her sister with beseeching eyes. 

* I think I’ll go upstairs,’ said Florence. ‘ Are you afraid 
of me, Flo ? ’ Ceciha answered reproachfully. ‘ Let me 
see the outside of them.’ Then Florence brought them 
round the table, and put them into her sister’s hands. 

‘ May I open this one from Mrs. Clavering ? ’ Florence 
nodded her head. Then the seal was broken, and in one 
minute the two women were crying in each other’s arms, 

‘ I was quite sure of it,’ said Cecilia, through her tears, 

‘ perfectly sure. I never doubted it for a moment. How 
could you have talked of going to Stratton ? ’ At last 
Florence got herself away up to the window, and gradually 
mustered courage to break the envelope of her lover’s 
letter. It was not at once that she showed the postscript 
to Cecilia, nor at once that the packet was opened. That 
last ceremony she did perform in the solitude of her own 
room. But before the day was over the postscript had been 
shown, and the added trinket had been exhibited. * I 
remember it weU,’ said Florence. ‘ Mrs. Clavering wore it 
on her forehead when we dined at Lady Clavering’s.’ 
Mrs. Burton in all this saw something of the gentle persua- 
sion which the mother had used, but of that she said 
nothiug. That he should be back again, and should have 
repented, was enough for her. 

Mr, Burton was again absent, when Harry Olavering 
knocked in person at the door ; but on this occasion his 
^sence had been specially arranged by him with a view to 
Harry s comfort. ‘ He won’t want to see me this evening ’ 
he had said. ‘ Indeed you’ll aU get on a great deal better 
without me. He therefore had remained away from 
home, and not being a club man, had dined most un- 
comfortably at an eating-house. ‘ Are the ladies at home f 
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Harry asked, when the door was opened. Oh, yes ; they 
were at home. There was no danger that they should be 
found out on such an occasion as this. The girl looked at 
him pleasantly, calling him by his name as she answered 
him, as though she too desired to show him that he had 
again been taken into favour, — ^into her favour as well as 
that of her mistress. 

He hardly knew what he was doing as he ran up the 
steps to the drawing-room. He was afraid of what was 
to come ; but nevertheless he rushed at his fate as some 
young soldier rushes at the trench in which he feels that he 
may probably fall. So Harry Clavering hurried on, and 
before he had looked round upon the room which he had 
entered, found his fate with Florence on his bosom. 

Alas, alas ! I fear that justice was outraged in the 
welcome that Harry received on that evening. I have said 
that he would be called upon to own his sins, and so much, 
at least, should have been required of him. But he owned 
no sin ! I have said that a certain degradation must 
attend bim in that first interview after his reconciliation. 
Instead of this the hours that he spent that evening in 
Onslow Terrace were hours of one long ovation. He was, 
as it were, put upon a throne as a kmg who had returned 
from his conquest, and those two women did him honour, 
almost kneeling at his feet. Cecilia was almost as tender 
with biTn as Florence, pleading to her own false heart the 
fact of his illness as his excuse. There was something of 
the pallor of the sick-room left with him, — a slight tenuity 
in his hands and brightness in his eye which did him 
yeoman’s service. Had he been quite robust, Cecilia might 
have felt that she could not justify to herself the peculiar 
softness of her words. After the first quarter of an hour 
he was supremely happy. His awkwardness had gone, 
and as he sat with his arm round Florence’s waist, he 
found that the little pencil-case had again been attached 
to her chain, and as he looked down upon her he saw that 
the cheap brooch was again on her breast. It would have 
been pretty, could an observer have been there, to see 
the skifi with which they both steered clear of any word 
or phrase which could be disagreeable to him. One might 
have thought that it would have been impossible to avoid 
all touch of a rebuke. The very fact that he was forgiven 
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would seem to imply some fault that required pardon. 
But there was no hint at any fault. The tact of women 
excels the skill of men ; and so perfect was the tact of 
these women that not a word was said which wounded 
Harry’s ear. He had come again into their fold, and they 
were rejoiced and showed their joy. He who had gone 
astray had repented, and they were beautifully tender to 
the repentant sheep. 


CHAPTER XLII 

RESTITUTION 

Harry stayed a little too long with his love, — a little 
longer at least than had been computed, and in consequence 
met Theodore Burton m the Crescent as he was leaving it. 
This meeting could hardly be made without something of 
pain, and perhaps it was well for^ Harry that he should 
have such an opportunity as this for getting over it quickly. 
But when he saw Mr. Burton under the bright gas-lamp 
he would very willingly have avoided him, had it been 
possible, 

* Well, Harry ? ’ said Burton, giving his hand to the 
repentant sheep. 

‘ How are you. Burton ? ’ said Harry, trying to speak 
with an unconcerned voice. Then in answer to an inquiry 
as to his health, he told of his own illness, speaking of 
that confounded fever having made him very low. He 
intended no deceit, but he made more of the fever than 
was necessary. 

‘ When wdll you come back to the shop ? ’ Burton asked.. 
It must be remembered that though the brother could not 
refuse to welcome back to his home his sister’s lover, still 
he thought that the engagement was a misfortune. He 
did not believe in Harry as a man of business, and had 
almost rejoiced when Florence had been so nearly quit of 
him. And now there was a taint of sarcasm in his voice 
as he asked as to Harry’s return to the chambers in the 
Adelphi. 

, f hardly quite say as yet,’ said Harry, still pleading 
ms lilness. ‘ They were very much against my coming up 
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to London so soon. Indeed I should not have done it had 
I not felt so very — very anxious to see I’lorence. I don’t 
know. Burton, whether I ought to say anything to you 
about that.’ 

‘ I suppose you have said what you had to say to the 
women ? ’ 

‘ Oh, yes. I think they understand me completely, and 
I hope that I understand them.’ 

‘ In that case I don’t know that you need say anything 
to me. Come to the Adelphi as soon as you can ; that ’s 
aU- I never think myseK that a man becomes a bit 
stronger after an illness by remainmg idle.’ Then Harry 
passed on, and felt that he had escaped easily in that 
mterview. 

But as he walked home he was coni^eUed to think of the 
step which he must next take. When he had last seen 
Lady Ongar he had left her with a promise that Florence 
was to be deserted for her sake. As yet that promise 
would by her be supposed to be binding. Indeed he had 
thought it to be bindmg on himseh till he had found him- 
self under his mother’s influence at the parsonage. During 
his last few weeks in London he had endured an agony of 
doubt ; but in his vacillations the pendulum had always 
veered more strongly towards Bolton Street than to 
Onslow Crescent. Now the swinging of the pendulum had 
ceased altogether. From henceforth Bolton Street must 
be forbidden ground to him, and the sheepfold m Onslow 
Crescent must be his home till he should have estabhshed 
a small peculiar fold for himself. But, as yet, he had still 
before him the task of communicating his ^al decision 
to the lady in Bolton Street. As he walked home he 
determined that he had better do so in the first place by 
letter, and so eager was he as to the propriety of doing 
this at once, that on his return to his lodgings he sat down, 
and wrote the letter before he went to his bed. It was not 
very easily written. Here, at any rate, he had to make 
those confessions of which I have before spoken ; — con- 
fessions which it may be less difficult to make with pen 
and ink than with spoken words, but which when so 
made are more degrading. The word that is written is 
a thmg capable of permanent life, and lives frequently to 
the confusion of its parent. A man should make his 
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confessions always by word of mouth if it be possible. 
Whether such a course would have been possible to Harry 
Clavering may be doubtful. It might have been that m 
a personal meetmg the necessary confession would not 
have got itself adequately spoken. Thinking, perhaps, 
of this, he wrote his letter as foUows on that night : — 

Bloomsbury Square, July, 186 — 

The date was easily written, but how was he to go on 
after that ? In what form of affection or indifference was 
he to address her whom he had at that last meeting 
called his own, his dearest Julia ? He got out of his 
difficulty in the way common to ladies and gentlemen 
under such stress, aij^d did not address her by any name 
or any epithet. The date he allowed to remain, and then 
he went away at once to the matter of his subject. 

I feel that I owe it you at once to tell you what has been my 
history during the last few weeks. I came up from Clavering 
to-day, and have smce that been with Mrs. and Miss Burton. 
Immediately on my return from them I sit down to write you. 

After having said so much, Harry probably felt that 
the rest of his letter would be sftrplusage. Those few 
words would tell her aU that it was required that she 
should know. But courtesy demanded that he should 
say more, and he went on with his confession. 

You know that I became engaged to Miss Burton soon after 
your own ma-rriage I feel now that I should have told you 
this when we first met ; but yet, had I done so, it would have 
seemed as though I told it with a special object. I don’t know 
whether I make myself understood m this. I can only hope 
that I do so. 

Understood ! Of course she understood it all. She 
required no blundering explanation from him to assist her 
intelligence. 

I wish now that I had mentioned it. It would have been 
better for both of us. I should have been saved much pam ; 
and you, perhaps, some uneasiness. 

I was called down to Clavering a few weeks ago, about some 
busmess in the family, and then became ill, — so that I was 
confined to my bed instead of returning to town. Had it not 
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been for tbis I should not have left you so long in suspense, — 
that is if there has been suspense. For myself I have to own 
that I have been very weak, — more than weak, I fear you will 
think. I do not know whether your old regard for me will 
prompt you to make any excuse for me, but I am well sure 
that 1 can make none for myself which will not have suggested 
itself to you without my urgmg it. If you choose to think 
that I have been heartless, — or rather, if you are able so to 
think of me, no words of mine, written or spoken now, will 
remove that impression from your mmd. 

I believe that I need write nothing further. You will under- 
stand from what I have said all that I should have to say were 
I to refer at length to that which has passed between us. All 
that is over now, and it only remams for me to express a hope 
that you may be happy. Whether we shall see each other 
again who shall say ? — but if we do I 'trust that we may not 
meet as enemies. May God bless you here and hereafter. 

Habby CLAVBBma. 

When the letter was finished Harry sat for a while by 
his open window looking at the moon, over the chimney- 
pots of his square, and* thinking of his career in fife as it 
had hitherto been fulfilled. The great promise of his 
earher days had not been kept. His phght in the world 
was now poor enough, though his hopes had been so high ! 
He was engaged to be married, but had no income on 
which to marry. He had narrowly escaped great wealth. 
Ah ! — ^It was hard for him to think of that without a 
regret ; but he did strive so to think of it. Though he 
told himself that it would have been evil for him to have 
depended on money which had been procured by the very 
act which had been to him an injury, — to have dressed 
himself in the feathers which had been plucked from Lord 
Ongar’s wmgs, — ^it was hard for him to think of all that he 
had missed, and rejoice thoroughly that he had missed it. 
But he told himself that he so rejoiced, and endeavoured 
to be glad that he had not soiled his hands with riches 
which never would have belonged to the woman he had 
loved had she not earned them by being false to him. 
Early on the following mornmg he sent off his letter, and 
then, putting himself into a cab, bowled down to Onslow 
Crescent. The sheepfold now was very pleasant to him 
when the head shepherd was away, and so much gratifica- 
tion it was natural that he should allow himself. 
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Tiiat evening, when he came from his club, he found a 
note from Lady Ongar. It was very short, and the blood 
rushed to his face as he felt ashamed at seeing with how 
much apparent ease she had answered him. He had 
written with difficulty, and had written awkwardly. But 
there was nothing awkward in her words. — 

Beab Haery, — We are quits now. I do not know why we 
should ever meet as enemies I shall never feel myself to be 
an enemy of yours. I think it would be well that we should 
see each other, and if you have no objection to seeing me, 
I will be at home any evening that you may call. Indeed 
I am at home always in the evening. Surely, Harry, there 
can be no reason why we should not meet. You need not fear 
that there will be danger in it. 

Will you give my compliments to Miss Florence Burton, 
with my best wishes for her happiness ? Your Mrs. Burton 
I have seen, — as you may have heard, and I congratulate you 
on your friend. 

Yours always, J. 0. 

The writing of this letter seemed to have been easy 
enough, and certainly there was nothmg in it that was 
awkward ; but I think that the writer had suffered more in 
the writmg than Harry had done in producing his longer 
epistle. But she had known how to hide her suffering, 
and had used a tone which told no tale of her wounds. 

‘ We are quits now,’ she had said, and she had repeated 
the words over and over agam to herself as she walked 
up and down her room. Yes ’ they were quits now, — ^if 
the recollection of that fact could do her any good. She 
had ill-treated him in her early days, but, as she had told 
herself so often, she had served him rather than mjured 
him by that ill-treatment. She had been false to him; 
but her falsehood had preserved him from a lot which 
could not have been fortunate. With such a clog as she 
would have been round his neck, — ^with such a wife, 
without a shillmg of fortune, how could he have risen in 
the world ? No ! Though she had deceived him, she had 
Then, — after that, — had come the tragedy 
terrible days m thinking of which she stiU 
siiuadered, the days of her husband and Sophie Gordeloup, 
that terrible death- bed, those attacks upon her honour. 
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misery upon misery, as to whicli she never now spoke a 
word to any one, and as to which she was resolved that 
she never would speak again. She had sold herself for 
money, and had got the price ; but the punishment of her 
offence had been very heavy. And now, in these latter 
days, she had thought to compensate the man she had 
loved for the treachery with which she had used Mm. 
That treachery had been serviceable to Mm, but not the 
less should the compensation be very rich. And she would 
love Mm too. Ah, yes ; she had always loved him ! 
He should have it all now, — everything, if only he would 
consent to forget that terrible episode in her life, as she 
would strive to forget it. All that should remain to remmd 
them of Lord Ongar would be the wealth that should 
henceforth belong to Harry Clavering. Such had been 
her dream, and Harry had come to her with words of love 
wMch made it seem to be reahty. He had spoken to her 
words of love which he was now forced to withdraw, and 
the dream was dissipated. It was not to be allowed to her 
to escape her penalty so easily as that ! As for him, they 
were now quits. That being the case, there could be no 
reason why they should quarrel. 

But what now should she do with her wealth, and 
especially how should she act in respect to that place down 
in the country ? Though she had learned to hate Ongar 
Park during her solitary visit there, she had still looked 
forward to the pleasure the property might give her, 
when she should be able to bestow it upon Harry Clavering. 
But that had been part of her dream, and the dream was 
now over. Through it all she had been conscious that she 
might hardly dare to hope that the end of her punishment 
should come so soon, — and now she knew that it was not 
to come. As far as she could see, there was no end to her 
pumshment in prospect for her. From her first meeting 
with Harry Olavering on the platform of the railway 
station, his presence, or her thoughts of him, had sufficed 
to give some brightness to her life, — had enabled her to 
support the friendship of SopMe Gordeloup, and also to 
support her solitude when poor Sophie had been banished. 
But now she was left without any resource. As she sat 
alone, meditating on all this, she endeavoured to console 
herself with the reflection that, after all, she was the one 
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wlioni Harry loved, — whom Harry would have chosen, 
had he been free to choose. But the comfort to be derived 
from that was very poor. Yes ; he had loved her once, — 
nay, perhaps he loved her still. But when that love was 
her own she had rejected it. She had rejected it, simply 
declaring to him, to her friends, and to the world at large, 
that she preferred to be rich. She had her reward, and, 
bowing her head upon her hands, she acknowledged that 
the punishment was deserved. 

Her first step after writing her note to Harry was to 
send for Mr. Turnbull, her lawyer. She had expected to 
see Harry on the evening of the day on which she had 
written, but instead of that she received a note from him 
in which he said that he would come to her before long. 
Mr. Turnbull was mdre mstant in obeying her commands, 
and was with her on the morning after he received her 
injunction. He was almost a perfect stranger to her, 
having only seen her once and that for a few moments 
after her return to England. Her marriage settlements 
had been prepared for her by Sir ‘Hugh’s attorney ; but 
during her sojourn in Florence it had become necessary 
that she should have some one in London to look after 
her own afiairs, and Mr Turnbull had been recommended 
to her by lawyers employed by her husband. He was 
a prudent, sensible man, who recognized it to be his 
imperative interest to look after his client’s interest. And 
he had done his duty by Lady Ongar in that trying time 
immediately after her return. An offer had then been 
made by the Courton family to give Julia her income 
without opposition if she would surrender Ongar Park. 
To this she had made objections with indignation, and 
Mr. Turnbull, though he had at first thought that she 
would be wise to comply with the terms proposed, had 
done her work for her with satisfactory expedition. Since 
those days she had not seen him, but now she had 
summoned him, and he was with her in Bolton Street. 

^ ‘I want to speak to you, Mr. Turnbull,’ she said, 
about that place down in Surrey. I don’t like it.’ 

Park ? ’ he said. ‘ I have always heard 
that it is so charming.’ 

T charming to me. It is a sort of property that 

1 don t want, and I mean to give it up,’ 
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*Lord Ongar's xmcles would buy your interest in it, 
I have no doubt.’ 

‘ Exactly. They have sent to me, offering to do so. 
My brother-in-law, Sir Hugh Clavering, called on me with 
a message from them saying so. I thought that he was 
very foolish to come, and so I told him. Such things 
should be done by one’s lawyers. Don’t you think so, 
Mr. Turnbull ? ’ Mr. Turnbull smiled as he declared 
that, of course, he, bemg a lawyer, was of that opinion, 

‘ I am afraid that they will have thought me uncivil,’ 
continued Julia, ‘ as I spoke rather brusquely to Sir 
Hugh Clavering. I am not inchned to take any steps 
through Sir Hugh Clavermg; but I do not know that 
I have any reason to be angry with the little lord’s 
family.’ ’’ 

‘ Really, Lady Ongar, I think not. When your ladyship 
returned, there was some opposition thought of for a while, 
but I really do not think it was their fault.’ 

‘ Ho ; it was not their fault.’ 

* That was my feeling at the time ; it was indeed.* 

* It was the fault of Lord Ongar, — of my husband. As 
regards aU the Courtons I have no word of complaint to 
make. It is not to be'^expected, — ^it is not desirable that 
they and I should be friends. It is impossible, after what 
has passed, that there should be such friendship. But 
they have never injured me, and I wish to oblige them. 
Had Ongar Park suited me I should, doubtless, have kept 
it ; but it does not suit me, and they are welcome to have 
it back again,’ 

‘ Has a price been named. Lady Ongar ? ’ 

* Ho price need be named. There is to be no question 
of a price. Lord Ongar’ s mother is welcome to the place, — 
or rather to such interest as I have in it.’ 

‘ And to pay a rent ? ’ suggested Mr. Turnbull. 

‘ To pay no rent ! Hothmg would mduce me to let the 
place, or to sell my right in it. I will have no bargain 
about it. But as nothing also will induce me to live there, 
I am not such a dog in the manger as to wish to keep it. 
If you will have the kindness to see Mr, Courton’s lawyer 
and to make arrangements about it.’ 

* But, Lady Ongar ; what you call your right in the 
estate is worth over twenty thousand pounds. It is indeed. 
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Yon conld borrow twenty thousand pounds on the security 
of it to-morrow.’ 


‘ But I don’t want to borrow twenty thousand pounds.’ 

‘ No, no ; exactly. Of course you don’t. But I point 
out that fact to show the value. You would be making a 
present of that sum of money to people who do not want 
it, — ^who have no claim upon you. I really don’t see how 
they could take it.’ 

* Mrs. Courton wishes to have the place very much.’ 

‘But, my lady, she has never thought of getting it 
without paying for it. Lady Ongar, I reaUy cannot advise 
you to take any such step as that. Indeed, I cannot. 
I should be wrong, as your lawyer, if I did not point out 
to you that such a proceeding would be quite romantic, — 
quite so ; what the Vorld would call quixotic. People 
don’t expect such things as that. They don’t, indeed.’ 

‘ People don’t often have such reasons as I have,’ said 
Lady Ongar. Mr. Turnbull sat silent for a while, looking 
as though he were unhappy. The proposition made to him 
was one which, as a lawyer, he felt to be very distasteful to 
him. He knew that his chent had no male friends in whom 
she confided, and he felt that the world would blame him 
if he allowed this lady to part with her property in the way 
she had suggested. ‘ You will find that I am in earnest,’ 
she continued, smiling. ‘ And you may as well give way to 
my vagaries with a good grace.’ 

‘ They would not take it, Lady Ongar.’ 

‘ At any rate we can try them. If you will make them 
understand that I don’t at all want the place, and that 
it will go to rack and ruin because there is no one to live 
there, I am sure they will take it.’ 

Then Mjr. Turnbull agam sat silent and unhappy, 
thinking with what words he might best bring forward 
his last and strongest argument against this rash pro- 
ceeding. 


Lady Ongar,’ he said, * in your peculiar position there 
are double reasons why you should not act in this way.’ 

What do you mean, Mr. Turnbull ? What is my 
peculiar position ? ’ 

‘ The world will say that you have restored Ongar 
rarij, because you were afraid to keep it. Indeed, Lady 
Ongar, you had better let it remain as it is.’ 
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* I care nothing for what the world says,’ she exclaimed, 
rising quickly from her chair ; — ‘ nothing ; nothing 1 ’ 

‘You should really hold by your rights ; you should, 
indeed. Who can possibly say what other interests may 
be concerned ? You may marry, and live for the next 
fifty years, and have a family. It is my duty. Lady Ongar, 
to point out these things to you.’ 

‘ I am sure you are quite right, Mr, Turnbull, ’ she said, 
struggling to mamtam a quiet demeanour. ‘ You, of 
course, are only doing your duty. But whether I marry 
or whether I remain as I am, I shall give up this place. 
And as for what the world, as you call it, may say, I will 
not deny that I cared much for that on my immediate 
return. What people said then made me very unhappy. 
But I care nothing for it now. I have established my 
rights, and that has been sufficient. To me it seems that 
the world, as you call it, has been civil enough in its usage 
of me lately. It is only of those who should have been 
my friends that I have a right to complain. If you will 
please to do this thmg for me, I will be obliged to you.’ 

‘ If you are quite determined about it ’ 

* I am quite determined. What is the use of the place 
to me ? I never shall go there. What is the use even of 
the money that comes to me ? I have no purpose for it. 
I have nothing to do with it.’ 

There was something in her tone as she said this which 
well filled him with pity. 

‘ You should remember,’ he said, ‘ how short a time it 
is since you became a widow. Things will be difterent 
with you soon.* 

‘ My clothes will be difierent, if you mean that,’ she 
answered ; ‘ but I do not know that there will be any other 
change in me. But I am wrong to trouble you with aU 
this. If you will let Mr. Courton’s lawyer know, with my 
compliments to Mrs. Courton, that I have heard that she 
would like to have the place, and that I do not want it, 
I will be obliged to you.’ Mr. Turnbull having by this 
time perceived that she was quite in earnest, took his 
leave, having promised to do her bidding. 

In this interview, she had told her lawyer only a part of 
the plan which was now running in her head. As for 
giving up Ongar Park, she took to herself no merit for that. 
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Tlie place had been odious to her ever since she bad 
endeavoured to estabbsh herself there and had found that 
the clergyman’s wife would not speak to her, — that even 
her own housekeeper would hardly condescend to hold 
converse with her. She felt that she would be a dog in the 
manger to keep the place in her own possession. But she 
had thoughts beyond this, — resolutions only as yet half - 
formed as to a wider surrender. She had disgraced herself, 
ruined herself, robbed herself of all happiness by the 
marriage she had made. Her misery had not been simply 
the misery of that lord’s lifetime. As might have been 
expected, that was soon over. But an enduring wretched- 
ness had come after that from which she saw no prospect 
of escape. What was to be her future life, left as she was 
and would be, in desolation ? If she were to give it all up, 
— all the wealth that had been so ill-gotten, — ^might there 
not then be some hope of comfort for her ? 

She had been willing enough to keep Lord Ongar’s 
money, and use it for the purposes of her own comfort, 
while she had still hoped that comfort might come from 
it. The remembrance of all that she had to give had been 
very pleasant to her, as long as she had hoped that Harry 
Clavering would receive it at her hands. She had not at 
once felt that the fruit had all turned to ashes. But now, 
— ^now that Harry was gone from her, — ^now that she had 
no friend left to her whom she could hope to make happy 
by her munificence, — the very knowledge of her wealth 
was a burden to her. And as she thought of her riches in 
these first days of her desertion, as she had mdeed been 
thinking since Cecilia Burton had been with her, she came 
to understand that she was degraded by their acquisition. 
She had done that which had been unpardonably bad, 
and she felt like Judas when he stood with the price of his 
treachery in his hand. He had given up his money, and 
would^ not she do as much ? There had been a moment 
m which she had nearly declared all her purpose to the 
lawyer, but she was held back by the feeling that she 
ought to make her plans certain before she communicated 
them to him. 

She must live. She could not go out and hang herself 
as J ^d^ Imd done. And then there was her title and rank, 
01 which she did not know whether it was within her power 
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to divest lierself. She sorely felt the want of some one 
from whom in her present need she might ask counsel; 
of some friend to whom she could trust to tell her in what 
way she might now best atone for the evil she had done. 
Plans ran through her head which were thrown aside 
almost as soon as made, because she saw that they were 
impracticable. She even longed in these days for her 
sister’s aid, though of old she had thought but little of 
Hermy as a counsellor. She had no friend whom she 
might ask ; — unless she might still ask Harry Clavering. 

she did not keep it all, might she not keep something, 
-—enough for decent life, — and yet comfort herself with 
the feeling that she had expiated her sin ? And what 
would be said of her when she hafd made this great 
surrender ? Would not the world laugh at her instead of 
praising her, — that world as to which she had assured 
Mr. Turnbull that she did not care what its verdict about 
her might be ? She had many doubts. Ah ! why had 
not Harry Clavering remained true to her ? But her 
punishment had come upon her with all its severity, and 
she acknowledged to herself now that it was not to be 
avoided. 


CHAPTER XLin 

LADY ONOAE’s EEVENGE 

At last came the night which Harry had fixed for Ms 
visit to Bolton Street. He had looked forward certainly 
with no pleasure to the interview, and now that the time 
for it had come, was disposed to think that Lady Ongar 
had been unwise in asking for it. But he had promised 
that he would go, and there was no possible escape. 

He dined that evening in Onslow Crescent, where he 
was now again established with all his old comfort. He 
had again gone up to the children’s nursery with Cecilia, 
had kissed them all in their cots, and made himself quite 
at home in the establishment. It was with them there as 
though there had been no dreadful dream about Lady 
Ongar. It was so altogether with Cecilia and Florence, 
and even Mr. Burton was allowing himself to be brought 
round to a charitable view of Harry’s character. Harry 
252 Q 
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on this day had gone to the chambers in the Adelphi for 
an hour, and walking away with Theodore Burton had 
declared his intention of working like a horse. ‘ If you 
were to say like a man, it would perhaps be better,’ said 
Burton. ‘ I must leave you to say that,’ answered Harry ; 
‘ for the present I will content myself with the horse.’ 
Burton was willing to hope, and allowed himself once 
more to fall into his old pleasant way of talking about the 
business as though there were no other subject under the 
sun so full of manifold interest. He was very keen at the 
present moment about Metropohtan railways, and was 
ridiculing the folly of those who feared that the railway 
pro;jectors were going too fast. ‘ But we shall never get 
any thanks,’ he said. ‘ When the thing has been done, 
and thanks are our due, people will look upon aU our work 
so much as a matter of course that it will never occur to 
them to think that they owe us anything. They wiU have 
forgotten aU their cautions, and will take what they get 
as though it were simply their due. Nothing astonishes 
me so much as the fear people- feel before a tWg is 
done when I join it with their want of surprise or 
admiration afterwards.’ In this way even Theodore 
Burton had resumed his terms cf intimacy with Harry 
Clavermg. 

Harry had told both Cecilia and Morence of his intended 
visit to Bolton Street, and they had all become very 
confidential on the subject. In most such cases we may 
suppose that a man does not say much to one woman of 
the love which another woman has acknowledged for 
himself. Nor was Harry Clavermg at aU disposed to 
make any such boast. But in this case, Lady Ongar 
herself had told everythmg to Mi*s. Burton. She had 
declared her passion, and had declared also her intention 
of making Harry her husband if he would take her. 
Everything was known, and there was no possibility of 
sparing Lady Ongar’s name. 

* If I had been her I would not have asked for such a 
meeting,’ Cecilia said. The three were at this time sitting 
together, for Mr. Burton rarely joined them in the 
conversation. 

know,’ said Florence. * I do not see why she 
Harry should not remain as friends.* 
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‘They might be friends without meeting now,’ said 
Cecilia. 

^ Hardly. Ji the awkwardness were not got over at 
once it would never be got over. I almost think she is 
right, though if I was her I should long to have it over.’ 
That was Florence’s judgement in the matter. Harry sat 
between them, like a sheep as he was, very meekly, — not 
without some enjoyment of his sheepdom, but still feeling 
that he was a sheep. At half -past eight he started up, 
having already been told that a cab was waiting for him 
at the door. He pressed Cecilia’s hand as he went, 
indicating his feeling that he had before him an affair of 
some magnitude, and then of course had a word or two 
to say to Florence in private on the landing. Oh, those 
delicious private words the need for which comes so often 
during those short halcyon days of one’s hfetime I They 
were so pleasant that Harry would fain have returned to 
repeat them after he was seated in his cab ; but the 
inevitable wheels carried him onwards with cruel velocity, 
and he was in Bolton Street before the minutes had suf&ced 
for him to collect his thoughts. 

Lady Ongar, when he entered the room, was sitting in 
her accustomed chair, ’hear a httle work-table which she 
always used, and did not rise to meet him. It was a pretty 
chair, soft and easy, made with a back for lounging, but 
With no arms to impede the circles of a lady’s hoop. 
Harry knew the chair well and had spoken of its graceful 
comfort in some of his visits to Bolton Street. She was 
seated there when he entered ; and though he was not 
sufficiently experienced in the secrets of feminme attire 
to know at once that she had dressed herself with care, 
he did perceive that she was very charming, not only by 
force of her own beauty, but by the aid also of her dress. 
And yet she was in deep mourning, in the deepest mourn- 
ing ; nor was there anything about her of which complamt 
might fairly be made by those who do complam on such 
subjects. Her dress was high round her neck, and the cap 
on her head was indisputably a widow’s cap ; but enough 
of her brown hair was to be seen to tell of its rich loveliness ; 
and the black dress w^as so made as to show the full per- 
fection of her form ; and with it all there was that graceful 
feminin© brightness that care and money can always give. 
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and wMch will not come witiiout care anct money. Jt 
might be well, she had thought, to surrender her income, 
and become poor and dowdy hereafter, but there could be 
no reason why Harry Clavermg should not be made to 
know all that he had lost. 

‘ Well, Harry,’ she said, as he stepped up to her and 
took her offered hand. ‘ I am glad that you have come 
that I may congratulate you. Better late than never ; eh, 
Harry ? ’ 

How was he to answer her when she spoke to him in 
this strain ? ‘ I hope it is not too late,’ he said, hardly 
knowing what the words were which were commg from 
his mouth. 

‘ Nay ; that is for you to say. I can do it heartily, 
Harry, if you mean that. And why not ? Why should I 
not wish you happy ? I have always liked you, — have 
always wished for your happiness. You believe that I am 
sincere when I congratulate you ; — do you not ? ’ 

‘ Oh, yes ; you are always sincere.’ 

* I have always been so to you. As to any sincerity 
beyond that we need say nothing now. I have always 
been your good friend, — ^to the best of my ability. Ah, 
Harry ; you do not know how mUch I have thought of 
your welfare ; how much I do think of it. But never 
mind that. Tell me something now of this Florence 
Burton of yours. Is she tall ? ’ I believe that Lady Ongar, 
when she asked this question, knew well that Florence 
was short of stature. 

* No ; she is not taU,’ said Harry. 

‘ What, — a Uttle beauty ’ Upon the whole I think 
I agree with your taste. The most lovely women that 
1 have ever seen have been small, bright, and perfect in 
their proportions. It is very rare that a tall woman has 
a perfect figure.’ Julia’s own figure was quite perfect. 

‘ Do you remember Constance Vane ? Nothing ever 
exceeded her beauty.’ Now Constomce Vane, — she at 
least who had in those days been Constance Vane, but 
who now was the stout mother of two or three children, — 
had been a waxen doll of a girl, whom Harry had known, 
but had neither liked nor admired. But she was highly 
bred, and belonged to the cream of English fashion ; she 
had possessed a complexion as pure m its tints as are the 
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Interior leaves of a blush rose, — ^and she had never had 
a thought in her head, and hardly ever a word on her lips. 
She and Florence Burton were as poles asunder in their 
differences, Harry felt this at once, and had an indistinct 
notion that Lady Ongar was as well aware of the fact as 
was he himself. ‘ She is not a bit hke Constance Vane/ 
he said. 

‘ Then what is she like ? If she is more beautiful than 
what Miss Vane used to be, she must be lovely indeed.’ 

‘ She has no pretensions of that kind/ said Harry, 
almost sulkily. 

‘ I have heard that she was so very beautiful ! ’ Lady 
Ongar had never heard a word about Florence’s beauty ; — 
not a word. She knew nothing personally of Florence 
beyond what Mrs. Burton had told her. But who will 
not forgive her the little deceit that was necessary to her 
little revenge ? 

‘ I don’t know how to describe her,’ said Harry. ‘ I 
hope the time may soon come when you will see her, and 
be able to judge for yourself.’ 

‘ I hope so too. It shall not be my fault if I do not like 
her.’ 

‘ I do not think yod can fail to like her. She is very 
clever, and that wiU go farther with you than mere beauty. 
Not but what I think her very, — very pretty.’ 

* Ah, — I understand. She reads a great deal, and that 
sort of thing. Yes ; that is very nice. But I shouldn’t 
have thought that that would have taken you. You used 
not to care much for talent and learnmg, — not in women 
I mean.’ 

‘ I don’t know about that/ said Harry, looking very 
foolish. 

‘ But a contrast is what you men always like. Of course 
I ought not to say that, but you wiU know of what I am 
thinkmg. A clever, highly educated woman like Miss 
Burton will be a much better companion to you than I 
could have been. You see I am very frank, Harry.’ She 
wished to make him talk freely about himself, his future 
days, and his past days, while he was simply anxious to 
say on these subjects as httle as possible. Poor woman ! 
The excitement of having a passion which she might 
indulge was over with her, — at any rate for the present# 
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Site had played her game and had lost wofully ; but before 
she retired altogether from the gaming-table she could 
not keep herself from longing for a last throw of the dice. 

‘ These things, I fear, go very much by chance,’ said 
Harry. 

‘ You do not mean me to suppose that you are taking 
Miss Burton by chance ? That would be as uncompli- 
mentary to her as to yourseH.’ 

‘ Chance, at any rate, has been very good to me in this 
instance.’ 

‘ Of that I am sure. Do not suppose that I am doubting 
that. It IS not only the paradise that you have gained, 
but the pandemomum that you have escaped ! ’ Then 
she laughed slightly^^ but the laughter was uneasy, and 
made her angry with herself. She had especially deter- 
mmed to be at ease durmg this meeting, and was conscious 
that any falling-off m that respect on her part would put 
into his hands the power which she was desirous of 
exercising. 

‘ You are determined to rebuke me, I see,’ said he. ‘ If 
you choose to do so, I am prepared to bear it. My defence, 
if I have a defence, is one that I cannot use.’ 

‘ And what would be your defeifbe ? ’ 

* I have said that I cannot use it.’ 

‘ As if I did not understand it all ! What you mean to 
say is this, — ^that when your good stars sent you m the 
way of Florence Burton, you had been ill-treated by her 
who would have made your pandemonium for you, and 
that she therefore, — ^she who came hirst and behaved so 
badly, — can have no right to find fault with you in that 
you have obeyed your good stars and done so well for 
yourself. That is what you call your defence. It would 
be perfect, Harry, — ^perfect, if you had only whispered 
to me a word of Miss Burton when I first saw you after my 
return home. It is odd to me that you should not have 
written to me and told me when I was abroad with my 
Imsband. It would have comforted me to have known 
that the wound which I had given had been cured; — 
that IS, if there was a wound.’ 

^ You know that there was a wound.’ 

At any rate, it was not mortal. But when are such 
wounds mortal ? When are they more than skm-deep ? ’ 
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‘ I can say nothing as to that now.’ 

‘ No, Harry ; of course you can say nothing. Why 
should you be made to say anything ? You are fortunate 
and happy, and have all that you want. I have nothing 
that I want.’ 

There was a reality in the tone of sorrow in which this 
was spoken which melted him at once ; — and the more so 
in that there was so much in her grief which could not but 
be flattering to his vanity. ‘ Do not say that, Lady Ongar,’ 
he exclaimed. 

* But I do say it. What have I got in the world that 
is worth having ? My possessions are ever so many 
thousands a year, — and a damaged name.’ 

‘ I deny that. I deny it altogether^ I do not think that 
there is one who knows of your story who beheves ill of 
you.’ 

‘ I could tell you of one, Harry, who thinks very iH of 
me ; — ^nay, of two ; and they are both in this room. Do 
you remember how you used to teach me that terribly 
conceited bit of Latin , — N il consmre sihi ? Do you suppose 
that I can boast that I never grow pale as I think of my 
own fault ? I am thinking of it always, and my heart is 
ever becoming paler afld paler. And as to the treatment 
of others ; — I wish I could make you know what I suffered 
when I was fool enough to go to that place in Surrey. The 
coachman who drives me no doubt thinks that I poisoned 
my husband, and the servant who let you in just now 
supposes me to be an abandoned woman because you are 
here.’ 

‘ You will be angry with me, perhaps, if I say that these 
feelings are morbid and will die away. They show the weak- 
ness which has come from the ill-usage you have suffered.’ 

‘You are right in part, no doubt. I shall become 
hardened to it all, and shall fall into some endurable mode 
of life in time. But I can look forward to nothmg. What 
future have I ? Was there ever any one so utterly friend- 
less as I am ? Your kind cousin has done that for me ; — 
and yet he came here to me the other day, smiling and 
talking as though he were sure that I should be delighted 
by his condescension. I do not think that he will ever 
come again.’ 

‘ T did not know you had seen him.’ 
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‘ Yes ; I saw ; — but I did not find much relief from 

his visit. We won’t mind that, however. We can talk 
about something better than Hugh Clavering during the 
few minutes that we have together ; — can we not ? And 
so Miss Burton is very learned and very clever ? ’ 

‘ I did not quite say that.’ 

‘ But I know she is. What a comfort that will be to 
you ! I am not clever, and I never should have become 
learned. Oh, dear ! I had but one merit, Harry ; — I was 
fond of you.’ 

' And how did you show it ? ’ He did not speak these 
words, because he would not triumph over her, nor was he 
willmg to express that regret on his own part which these 
words would have implied ; — but it was impossible for him 
to avoid a thought of them. He remained silent, therefore, 
taking up some toy from the table into his hands, as 
though that would occupy his attention. 

‘ But what a fool I am to talk of it ; — am I not ? And I 
am worse than a fool. I was thinking of you when I stood 
up m church to be married; — thinking of that ofier of 
your little savings. I used to think of you at every harsh 
word that I endured ; — of your modes of life when I sat 
through those terrible nights by tlfat poor creature’s bed ; 
— of you when I knew that the last day was coming. 
I thought of you always, Harry, when I counted up my 
gains. I never count them up now. Ah, how I thought of 
you when I came to this house m the carriage which you 
had provided for me, when I had left you at the station 
almost without speaking a word to you 1 I should have 
been more gracious had I not had you in my thoughts 
throughout my whole journey home from Florence. And 
after that I had some comfort in beheving that the price 
of my shame might make you rich without shame. Oh, 
Harry, I have been disappointed ! You will never under- 
stand what I felt when first that evil woman told me of 
Miss Burton.’ 

* Oh, J ulia, what am I to say ? 

* You can say nothmg ; but I wonder that you had not 
told me.’ 


‘ How could I tell you ? Would it not have seemed that 
guard ©uough to have thought of putting you on your 
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* And wliy not ? But never mind. Do not suppose that 
I am rebuking you. As I said in my letter, we are quits 
now, and there is no place for scolding on either side. We 
are quits now ; but I am punished and you are rewarded,’ 

Of course he could not answer this. Of course he was 
hard pressed for words. Of course he could neither 
acknowledge that he had been rewarded, nor assert that 
a share of the punishment of which she spoke had fallen 
upon Mm also. This was the revenge with which she had 
intended to attack Mm. That she should think that he 
had in truth been punished and not rewarded was very 
natural. Had he been less quick in forgetting her after her 
marriage, he would have had his reward without any 
punishment. If such were her thougjjts, who shall quarrel 
with her on that account ? 

* I have been very frank with you,’ she continued, 
‘ Indeed, why should I not be so ? People talk of a lady^s 
secret, but my secret has been no secret from you. That 
I was made to tell it imder, — under, — what I call an error, 
— ^was your fault ; and it is that that has made us quits.* 

‘ I know that I have behaved badly to you.’ 

‘But then unfortunately you know also that I had 
deserved bad treatmeht. Well; we wiU say no more 
about it. I have been very candid with you, but then I 
have injured no one by my candour. You have not said 
a word to me in reply ; but then your tongue is tied by 
your duty to Miss Burton , — yarn duty and your love 
together, of course. It is aU as it should be, and now I 
w2l have done. When are you to be married, Harry ? ’ 

‘ No time has been fixed. I am a very poor man, you 
know.’ 

‘ Alas, alas, — ^yes ! When miscMef is done, how badly 
an the things turn out. You are poor and I am rich, and 
yet we cannot help each other.’ 

‘I fear not.’ 

‘ Unless I could adopt Miss Burton, and be a sort of 
mother to her. You would shrink, however, from any 
such guardianship on my part. But you are clever, 
Harry, and can work when you please, and wxU make your 
way. If Miss Burton keeps you waiting now by any prudent 
fear on her part, I shall not think so well of her as I am 
inclined to do.’ 
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‘ Tlie Burtons are all prudent people.’ 

‘Tell her, from me, with my love, — ^not to be too 
prudent. I thought to be prudent, and see what has come 
of it.’ 

‘ I will tell her what you say.* 

‘ Bo, please ; and, Harry, look here. Will she accept a 
little present from me ? You, at any rate, for my sake, 
will ask her to do so. Give her this, — it is only a trifle,’ — 
and she put her hand on a small jeweller’s box, which was 
close to her arm upon the table, ‘ and tell her, — of course 
she knows all our story, Harry ? ’ 

‘ Yes : she knows it all.’ 

‘Tell her that she whom you rejected sends it with 
her kindest wishes to her whom you have taken.’ 

‘ No ; I will not t®ll her that.’ 

‘ Why not ? It is all true. I have not poisoned the 
little ring, as the ladies would have done some centuries 
since. They were grander then than we are now, and 
perhaps hardly worse, though more cruel. You will bid 
her take it, — ^wiil you not ’ ’ 

‘ I am sure she will take it without bidding on my part.* 

‘ And tell her not to write me any thanks. She and I 
will both understand that that had better be omitted. 
If, when I shall see her at some future time as your wife, 
it shall be on her finger, I shall know that I am thanked.’ 
Then Harry rose to go. ‘ I did not mean by that to turn 
you out, but perhaps it may be as well. I have no more 
to say, — and as for you, you cannot but wish that the 
penance should be over.’ Then he pressed her hand, and, 
with some muttered farewell, bade her adieu. Again she 
did not rise from her chair, but nodding at him with a 
sweec smile, let him go without another word. 
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SHOWIKG WHAT HAPPENED OEE HELIGOLANB 

Dujrihg the six weeks after this, Harry Clavering settled 
down to his work at the chambers in the Adelphi with 
exemplary diligence. Florence, having remamed a 
fortnight in town after Harry’s return to the sheepfold, 
and having accepted Lady Ongar’s present, — not without 
a long and anxious consultation with her sister-in-law on 
the subject, — had returned in fully restored happmess to 
Stratton, Mrs. Burton was at Ramsgate with the children, 
and Mr. Burton was in Russia with reference to a line of 
railway which was being projected from Moscow to 
Astrakhan. It was now September, and Harry, in his 
letters home, declared that he was the only person left in 
London. It was hard upon him, — much harder than it 
was upon the WaUikers and the other young men whom 
fate retained in town, for Harry was a man given to 
shootmg, — a man accustomed to pass the autumnal 
months in a country house. And then, if things had 
chanced to go one way instead of another, he would have 
had his own shooting «down at Ongar Park with his own 
friends, — admiring him at his heels ; or if not so this 
year, he would have been shooting elsewhere with the 
prospect of these rich joys for years to come. As it was, 
he had promised to stick to the shop, and was sticking to 
it manfuUy. Nor do I think that he allowed his mind to 
revert to those privileges which might have been his, at 
all more frequently than any of my readers would have 
done in his place. He was sticking to the shop, and 
though he greatly dishked the hot desolation of London 
in those days, bemg absolutely afraid to frequent his club 
at such a period of the year, — and though he hated 
Walhker mortally, — he was fully resolved to go on with 
his work. Who could tell what might be his fate ? 
Perhaps in another ten years he might be carrying that 
Russian railway on through the deserts of Siberia. Then 
there came to him suddenly tidmgs which disturbed all 
his resolutions, and changed the whole current of his life. 

At first there came a telegram to him from the country, 
desiring him to go down at once to Clavermg, but not 
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giving Mm any reason. Added to the message were these 
words : — ‘ We are all well at the parsonage ; ’ — words 
evidently added in thoughtfulness. But before he had 
left the office there came to him there a young man from 
the bank at which his Cousin Hugh kept Ms account, 
telhng Mm the tidings to wMch the telegram no doubt 
referred. Jack Stuart’s boat had been lost, and Ms two 
cousms had gone to their graves beneath the sea ! The 
master of the boat, and Stuart himself, with a boy, had 
been saved. The other sailors whom they had with them, 
and the sMp’s steward, had perished with the Clavenngs. 
Stuart, it seemed, had caused tidings of the accident to be 
sent to the rector of Clavering and to Sir Hugh’s bankers. 
At the bank they had ascertamed that their late customer’s 
cousin was in townj^and their messenger had thereupon 
been sent, first to Bloomsbury Square, and from thence to 
ihe AdelpM. 

Harry had never loved Ms cousins. The elder he had 
greatly dishked, and the younger he would have disliked 
had he not despised Mm. But not the less on that account 
was he inexpressibly shocked when he first heard what had 
happened. The lad said that there could, as he imagined, 
be no mistake. The message had-^ome, as he beheved, 
from Holland, but of that he was not certain. There 
could, however, be no doubt about the fact. It distmctly 
stated both brothers had perished. Harry had known 
when he received the message from home, that no train 
would take him till tMee in the afternoon, and had there- 
fore remamed at the office ; but he could not remain now. 
His head was confused, and he could hardly bring himself 
to thmk how tMs matter would affect MmseH. When he 
attempted to explain his absence to an old serious clerk 
there, he spoke of his own return to the office as certam. 
He should be back, he supposed, in a week at the furthest. 
He was thinking then of Ms promises to Theodore Burton, 
and had not begun to realize the fact that his whole destiny 
m Hfe would be changed. He said something, with a long 
face, of the terrible misfortune which had occurred, but 
gave no Mnt that that misfortune would be important in. 
Its consequences to MmseK. It was not till he had reached 
ms lodgings m Bloomsbury Square that he remembered 
tm own father was now the baronet, an4 that h,q 
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was Ms father’s heir. And then for a moment he thought 
about the property. He believed that it was entailed^ 
but even of that he was not certain. But if it were un- 
entailed, to whom could his cousin have left it ? He 
endeavoured, however, to expel such thoughts from his 
mind, as though there was something ungenerous in 
entertaining them. He tried to thmk of the widow, but 
even in doing that he could not tell himself that there 
was much ground for genume sorrow. No wife had ever 
had less joy from her husband’s society than Lady 
Clavering had had from that of Sir Hugh. There was no 
child to mourn the loss, — ^no brother, no unmarried sister. 
Sir Hugh had had friends, — as friendship goes with such 
men ; but Harry could not but doubt whether among 
them all there would be one who wo%ld feel anjrthing like 
true grief for his loss. And it was the same with Archie. 
Who in the world would miss Archie Clavering ? What 
man or woman would find the world to be less bright 
because ArcMe Clavering was sleeping beneath the 
waves ? Some score of men at his club would talk of poor 
Clavvy for a few days, — ^would do so without any pretence 
at the tenderness of sorrow ; and then even of Archie’s 
memory there would bfe an end. Thinking of aU this as he 
was carried down to Clavering, Harry could not but 
acknowledge that the loss to the world had not been great ; 
but, even while telling Mmself this, he would not allow 
himself to take comfort in the prospect of Ms heirsMp. 
Once, perhaps, he did speculate how Florence should bear 
her honours as Lady Clavering ; but this idea he swept 
away from Ms thoughts as qxncMy as he was able. 

The tidings had reached the parsonage very late on the 
previous night ; so late that the rector had been disturbed 
in his bed to receive them. It was his duty to make known 
to Lady Clavering the fact that she was a widow, but this 
he could not do till the next morning. But there was little 
sleep that mght for Mm or for his wife I He knew well 
enough that the property was entailed. He felt with 
sufficient strength what it was to become a baronet at a 
sudden blow, and to become also the owner of the whole 
Clavering property. He was not slow to thmk of the 
removal to the great house, of the altered prospects of Ms 
son, and of the mode of life wMch would be fittmg for 
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himself in future. Before the mormng came he had 
meditated who should be the future rector of Ciavering, 
and had made some calculations as to the expediency of 
resuming his huntmg. Not that he was a heartless man, — 
or that he rejoiced at what had happened. But a man’s 
ideas of generosity change as he advances in age, and the 
rector was old enough to tell himself boldly that this thing 
that had happened could not be to him a cause of much 
grief. He had never loved his cousins, or pretended to 
love them. His cousm’s wife he did love, after a fashion, 
but in speaking to his own wife of the way in which this 
tragedy would a:ffect Hermione, he did not scruple to 
speak of her widowhood as a period of commg happmess. 

‘ She will be cut to pieces,’ said Mrs. Clavermg. ‘ She 
was attached to him Ss earnestly as though he had treated 
her always well.’ 

‘ I believe it ; but not the less will she feel her release, 
unconsciously ; and her life, which has been very wretched, 
will gradually become easy to her.’ 

Even Mrs. Clavermg could not deny that this would be 
so, and then they reverted to matters which more closely 
concerned themselves. ‘ I suppose Harry will marry at 
once now,’ said the mother. ^ 

‘ No doubt ; — ^it IS almost a pity ; is it not ? ’ The 
rector, — as we will still call him, — ^was thinking that 
Florence was hardly a fitting wife for his son with his 
altered prospects. Ah, what a grand thing it would have 
been if the Clavermg property and Lady Ongar’s jointure 
could have gone together ! 

‘ Not a pity at all,’ said Mrs. Clavering. ‘ You will find 
that Florence will make him a very happy man.’ 

* I dare say ; — dare say. Only he would hardly have 
taken her had this sad accident happened before he saw 
her. But if she will make him happy that is everything, 

I have never thought much about money myself. If I 
find any comfort m these tidings it is for his sake, not for 
my own, I would sooner remain as I am.’ This was not 
altogether untrue, and yet he was thinking of the big 
house and the hunting. 

What will be done about the living ’ ’ It was early in 
me morning when Mrs. Clavering asked this question, 
csne Had thought much about the hvmg during the night. 
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And so had the rector ; — but ins thoughts had not run 
in the same direction as hers. He made no immediate 
answer, and then she went on with her question. ‘ Do 
you think that you will keep it in your own hands ? * 

‘ Well, — no ; why should I ? I am too idle about it as 
it is. I should be more so under these altered circum- 
stances.’ 

‘ I am sure you would do your duty if you resolved to 
keep it, but I don’t see why you should do so.’ 

‘ Clavering is a great deal better than Humbleton,’ said 
the rector. Humbleton was the name of the parish held 
by Mr. Fielding, his son-in-law. 

But the idea here put forward did not suit the idea which 
was runnmg in Mrs. Clavering’s mind. ‘ Edward and 
Mary are very well off,’ she said. "^His own property is 
considerable, and I don’t think they want anything. 
Besides, he would hardly like to give up a family living.’ 

‘ I might ask him, at any rate.’ 

‘I was t hinkin g of Mr. Saul,’ said Mrs. Clavering 
boldly. 

‘ Of Mr. Saul ! ’ The image of Mr. Saul as rector of 
Clavering perplexed the new baronet egregiously. 

‘ Well ; — ^yes. He is an excellent clergyman. No one 
can deny that.’ Then there was silence between them for 
a few moments. ‘ In that case he and Fanny would of 
course marry. It is no good conoeahng the fact that she 
is very fond of him,’ 

‘ Upon my word I can’t understand it,’ said the rector. 

‘ It is so, — and as to the excellence of his character there 
can be no doubt.’ To this the rector made no answer, but 
went away into his dressing-room, that he might prepare 
himself for his walk across the park to the great house. 
While they were discussing who should be the future 
incumbent of the living. Lady Clavering was stiU sleeping 
in unconsciousness of her fate. Mr. Clavering greatly 
dreaded the task which was before him, and had made 
a little attempt to induce his wife to take the office upon 
herself ; but she had explained to him that it would be 
more »seemly that he should be the bearer of the tidings. 

‘ It would seem that you were wanting in affection for her 
if you do not go yourself,’ his wife had said to him. That 
the rector of Clavering was master of himself and of bis 
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own actions, no one who knew the family ever denied, but* 
the instances in which he declined to" follow his wife's 
advice were not many. 

It was about eight o’clock when he went across the park. 
He had already sent a messenger with a note to beg that 
Lady Clavering would be up to receive him. As he would 
come very early, he had said, perhaps she would see him in 
W own room. The poor lady had, of course, been greatly 
frightened by this announcement ; but this fear had been 
good for her, as they had well understood at the rectory ; 
the blow, dreadfully sudden as it must still be, would be 
somewhat less sudden under this preparation. When Mr. 
Olavermg reached the house the servant was in waiting to 
show him upstairs to the sittmg-room which Lady Claver- 
ing usually occupied when alone. She had been there 
waiting for him for the last half-hour. 

‘ Mr. Clavering, what is it ? ’ she exclaimed, as he 
entered with tidings of death written on his visage. ‘ In 
the name of heaven, what is it ? You have something to 
teU me of Hugh.’ 

* Dear Hermione,’ he said, taking her by the hand. 

‘ What is it ? Tell me at once. Is he still alive ? ’ 

The rector still held her by the hand, but spoke no word. 

He had been trying as he came across the park to arrange 
the words in which he should tell his tale, but now it was 
told without any speech on his part. 

* He is dead. Why do you not speak ? Why are you so 
cruel ? ’ 

‘ Dearest Hermione, what am I to say to comfort you ? ’ 

What he might say after this was of little moment, for 
she had fainted. He rang the bell, and then, when the 
servants were there, — the old housekeeper and Lady 
Clavering’s maid, — ^he told to them, rather than to her, 
what had been their master’s fate. 

‘ And Captain Archie ? ’ asked the housekeeper. 

The rector shook his head, and the housekeeper knew 
that the rector was now the baronet. Then they took the 
poor widow to her own room, — should I not rather call her, 
as I may venture to speak the truth, the enfranchised slave 
than the poor widow ? — ^and the rector, taking up his hat, 
promised that he would send his wife across to their 
wnstress. His morning’s task had been painful, but it had 
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been easily accomplished. As he walked home among the 
oaks of Clavering Park, he told himself, no doubt, that 
they were now all his own. 

That day at the rectory was very sombre, if it was 
not actually sad. The greater part of the morning Mrs. 
Clavering passed with the widow, and sitting near her 
sofa she wrote sundry letters to those who were connected 
with the family. The longest of these was to Lady Ongar, 
who was now at Tenby ; and in that there was a pressing 
request from Hermione that her sister would come to her 
at Clavermg Park. ‘ Tell her,’ said Lady Clavering, * that 
all her anger must be over now.’ But Mrs. Clavering 
said nothing of Julia’s anger. She merely urged the request 
that Julia would come to her sister. ‘ She will be sure to 
come,’ said Mrs. Clavering. ‘ You^eed have no fear on 
that head-’ 

‘ But how can I invite her here, when the house is not 
my own ? ’ 

‘ Pray do not talk in that way, Hermione. The house 
will be your own for any time that you may want it. Your 
husband’s relations are your dear friends ; are they not ? ’ 
But this allusion to her husband brought her to another 
fit of hysterical tears. ‘ Both of them gone,’ she said. 

‘ Both of them gone I ’ Mrs. Clavering knew well that she 
was not alluding to the two brothers, but to her husband 
and to her baby. Of poor Archie no one had said a word, 
— beyond that one word spoken by the housekeeper. For 
her, it had been necessary that she should know who was 
now the master of Clavermg Park. 

Twice in the day Mrs. Clavermg went over to the big 
house, and on her second return, late in the evenmg, she 
found her son. When she arrived, there had already been 
some few words on the subject between him and his father. 

‘ You have heard of it, Harry ? ’ 

* Yes ; a clerk came to me from the banker’s.’ 

‘ Dreadful ; is it not ? Quite terrible to think of ! ’ 

‘ Indeed it is, sir. I was never so shocked in my life. 

‘ He would go in that cursed boat, though I know that 
he was advised against it,’ said the father, holding up his 
hands, and shaking his head. ‘ And now both of them 
gone ; both gone at once ! ’ 

‘ How does she bear it ? * 
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‘ Yoiir mother is with her now. When I went in the 
morning, — had written a line, and she expected bad 
news, — she fainted. Of course, I could do nothing. I can 
hardly say that I told her. She asked the question, and 
then saw by my face that her fears were well-founded. 
Upon my word, I was glad when she did faint ; — ^it was 
the best thing for her.’ 

‘ It must have been very painful to you.’ 

* Terrible ; — terrible ; ’ and the rector shook his head. 
‘ It will make a great difference in your prospects, Harry.’ 

‘ And in your hfe, sir. So to say, you are as young a 
man as myself.’ 

‘ Am I ? I believe I was about as young when you were 
born. But I don’t think at all about myself in this matter. 
I am too old to care^fco change my manner of living. It 
won’t affect me very much. Indeed, I hardly know yet 
how it may affect me. Your mother thinlcs I ought to give 
up the living. If you were in orders, Harry ’ 

‘ I’m very glad, sir, that I am not.’ 

‘ I suppose so. And there is no need ; certainly, there 
is no need. You will be able to do pretty nearly what you 
like about the property. I shall not care to interfere.’ 

‘ Yes, you wiU, sir. It feels straaige now, but you will 
soon get used to it. I wonder whether he left a wdl.’ 

‘ It can’t make any difference to you, you know. Every 
acre of the property is entailed. She has her settlement. 
Eight hundi’ed a year, I think it is. She’ll not be a rich 
woman like her sister. I wonder where she’ll live. As far 
as that goes, she might stay at the house, if she Hkes it. 
I’m sure your mother wouldn’t object.’ 

Harry on this occasion asked no question about the 
livmg, but he also had thought of that. He knew well that 
his mother would befriend Mr. Saul, and he knew also that 
his father would ultimately take his mother’s advice. As 
regarded himself, he had no personal objection to Mr. Saul, 
though he could not understand how his sister should 
feel any strong regard for such a man. 

Edward Eielding would make a better neighbour at the 
parsonage, and then he thought whether an exchange 
might not be made. After that, and before his mother’s 
return from the great house, he took a stroll through the 
park With Eanny. Fanny altogether declined to discuss 
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any of the family prospects as they were affected by the 
accident which had happened. To her mind the tragedy 
was so terrible that she could only feel its tragic element. 
No doubt she had her own thoughts about Mr. Saul as 
connected with it. ‘ What would he t hink of this sudden 
death of the two brothers ? How would he feel it ? If 
she could be allowed to talk to him on the matter, what 
would he say of their fate here and hereafter ? Would he 
go to the great house to offer the consolations of religion 
to the widow ? ’ Of aU this she thought much ; but no 
picture of Mr. Saul as rector of Clavermg, or of herself as 
mistress m her mother’s house, presented itself to her 
mind. Harry found her to be a dull companion, and he, 
perhaps, consoled himself with some personal attention to 
the oak trees. The trees loomed larg^sr upon him now than 
they had ever done before. 

On the third day the rector went up to London, leaving 
Harry at the parsonage. It was necessary that lawyers 
should be visited, and that such facts as to the loss should 
be proved as were capable of proof. There was no doubt 
at all as to the fate of Sir Hugh and his brother. The 
escape of Mr. Stuart and of two of those employed by him 
prevented the possibility of a doubt. The vessel had been 
caught in a gale off Hehgoland, and had foimdered. They 
had all striven to get into the yacht’s boat, but those who 
had succeeded in domg so had gone down. The master 
of the yacht had seen the two brothers perish. Those who 
were saved had been picked up off the spars to which they 
had attached themselves. There was no doubt in the way 
of the new baronet, and no difficulty. 

Nor was there any wiU made either by Sir Hugh or his 
brother. Poor Archie had nothing to leave, and that he 
should have left no will was nob remarkable. But neither 
had there been much in the power of Sir Hugh to bequeath, 
nor was there any great cause for a will on his part. Had 
he left a son, his son would have inherited everything. He 
had, however, died childless, and his wife was provided for 
by her settlement. On his marriage he had made the 
amount settled as small as his wife’s friends would accept, 
and no one who knew the man expected that he would 
increase the amount after his death. Having been in 
town for three days the rector returned, — being then in 
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full possession of the title ; but this he did not assume 
till after the second Sunday frona the date of the telegram 
which brought the news. 

In the meantime Harry had written to Florence, to 
whom the tidings were as important as to any one con- 
cerned. She had left London very triumphant, — quite 
confident that she had nothing now to fear from Lady 
Ongar or from any other living woman, having not only 
forgiven Harry his sins, but having succeeded also in 
persuadmg herself that there had been no sins to forgive, 
— having quarrelled with her brother haK-a-dozen times 
in that he would not accept her arguments on this matter. 
He, too, would forgive Harry, — had forgiven him ; was 
quite ready to omit all further remark on the matter ; but 
could not bring hims^, when urged by Florence, to admit 
that her Apollo had been altogether godlike. Florence 
had thus left London in triumph, but she had gone with 
a conviction that she and Harry must remain apart for 
some indefinite time, which probably must be measured 
by years. ‘ Let us see at the end of two years,’ she had 
said; and Harry had been forced to be content. But 
how would it be with her now ? 


Harry of course began his letter®by telling her of the 
catastrophe, with the usual amount of epithets. It was 
very terrible, awful, shocking, — the saddest thing that had 
ever happened ! The poor widow was in a desperate state, 
and all the Clavermgs were nearly beside themselves. But 
when this had been duly said, he allowed himself to go 
into their own home question. ‘ I cannot fail,’ he wrote, 
‘ to think of this chiefly as it concerns you, — or rather, as it 
concerns myself in reference to you. I suppose I shall 
leave the business now. Indeed, my father seems to think 
that my remaining there would be absurd, and my mother 
agrees with him. As I am the only son, the property will 
enable me to Live easily without a profession. When I say 
^me” of course you will understand what “me” means. 
The better part of “ me ” is so prudent, that I know she 
will not accept this view of things without ever so much 
coMideration, and, therefore, she must come to Clavering 
to near it discussed by the elders. For myself, I cannot 
^ should take delight in the results of 
tlus dreadful misfortune; but how am I to keep myself 
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from being made bappy by the feeling that we may now 
be married without further delay ? After all that has 
passed, nothing will make me happy or even permanently 
comfortable till I can call you fairly my own. My mother 
has already said that she hopes you will come here in 
about a fortnight, — that is, as soon as we shall have 
fallen tolerably into our places again ; but she will write 
herself before that time. I have written a line to your 
brother addressed to the office, which I suppose will find 
him, I have written also to Cocilia. Y our brother, no doubt, 
will hear the news first through the French newspapers.’ 
Then he said a little, but a very little, as to their future 
modes of life, just intimating to her, and no more, that 
her destiny might probably call upon her to be the mother 
of a future baronet. ^ 

The news had reached Clavering on a Saturday. On the 
following Sunday every one in the parish had no doubt 
heard of it, but nothing on the subject was said in church 
on that day. The rector remamed at home during the 
morning, and the whole service was performed by Mr. 
Saul. But on the second Sunday Mr. Fielding had come over 
from Humbleton, and he preached a sermon on the loss 
which the parish had -sustained in the sudden death of the 
two brothers. It is, perhaps, well that such sermons should 
be preached. The inhabitants of Clavering would have 
felt that their late lords had been treated like dogs, had 
no word been said of them m the house of God. The nature 
of their fate had forbidden even the common ceremony of 
burial service. It is well that some respect should be 
maintained from the low in station towards those who 
are high, even when no respect has been deserved. And, 
for the widow’s sake, it was well that some notice should 
be taken in Clavering of this death of the head of the 
Claverings. But I should not myself have liked the duty 
of preaching an eulogistic sermon on the lives and death 
of Hugh Clavering and his brother Archie. What had 
either of them ever done to merit a good word from any 
man, or to earn the love of any woman ? That Sir Hugh 
had been loved oy ins wife had come from the nature of 
the woman, not at all from the qualities of the man. Both 
of the brothers had lived on tne unexpressed theory of 
consuming, for the benejfit of their own backs and their 
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own bellies, the greatest possible amount of those good 
things which fortune might put in their way. I doubt 
whether either of them had ever contributed anything 
willingly to the comfort or happiness of any human being. 
Hugh, being powerful by nature, and having a strong will, 
had tyranmzed over aU those who were subject to him. 
Archie, not gifted as was his brother, had been milder, 
softer, and less actively hateful; but his prmciple of 
action had been the same. Everything for himself ! 
Was it not well that two such men should be consigned to 
the fishes, and that the world, — especially the Clavering 
world, and that poor widow, who now felt herself to be so 
inexpressibly wretched when her period of comfort was 
in truth only commencmg, — ^was it not well that the world 
and Clavering shouldT^e well quit of them ? That idea is 
the one which one would naturally have felt inclined to put 
into one’s sermon on such an occasion ; and then to sing 
some song of rejoicing ; — either to do that, or to leave the 
matter alone. 

But not so are such sermons preached ; and not after 
that fashion did the young clerg 3 nman who had married 
the first cousin of these Claverings buckle himself to the 
subject. He indeed had, I think? but little difficulty, 
either inwardly with his conscience, or outwardly with ius 
subject. He possessed the power of a pleasant, easy flow 
of words, and of producing tears, if not from other eyes, 
at any rate from his own. He drew a picture of the little 
ship amidst the storm, and of God’s hand as it moved in 
its anger upon the waters ; but of the cause of that divine 
wrath and its direction he said nothing. Then, of the 
suddenness of death and its awfulness he said much, not 
insisting as he did so on the necessity of repentance for 
salvation, as far as those two poor sinners were concerned. 
No, indeed ; — ^how could any preacher have done that ? 
But he improved the occasion by telling those around him 
that they should so live as to be ever ready for the hand of 
death. If that were possible, where then indeed would be 
the victory of the grave ? And at last he came to the 
master and lord whom they had lost. Even here there 
was no difficulty for him. The heir had gone first, and 
then the father and his brother. Who among them would 
not pity the bereaved mother and the widow ? Who 
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among them would not remember with ajSection the babe 
whom they had seen at that font, and with respect the 
landlord under whose rule they had lived ? How pleasant 
it must be to ask those questions which no one can rise to 
answer I Farmer Gubbins as he sat by, listening with 
what power of attention had been vouchsafed to him, felt 
himself to be somewhat moved, but soon released himself 
from the task, and allowed his mind to run away into 
other ideas. The rector was a kindly man and a generous. 
The rector would allow him to enclose that little bit of 
common land, that was to be taken in, without adding 
anything to his rent. The rector would be there on audit 
days, and things would be very pleasant. Farmer Gubbms, 
when the slight murmuring gurgle of the preacher’s 
tears was heard, shook his own head^iy way of a responsive 
wail ; but at that moment he was congratulatmg himself 
on the coming comfort of the new reign. Mr. Fielding, 
however, got great credit for his sermon ; and it did, 
probably, more good than harm, — ^unless, indeed, we should 
take into our calculation, in giving our award on this 
subject, the permanent utihty of all truth, and the 
permanent injury of all falsehood. 

Mr. Fielding remained at the parsonage during the 
greater part of the following week, and then there took 
place a great deal of family conversation, respectmg the 
future incumbent of the living. At these family conclaves, 
however, Fanny was not asked to be present. Mrs. 
Clavering, who knew well how to do such work, was 
gradually bringing her husband round to endure the name 
of Mr. Saul. Twenty times had he asserted that he could 
not understand it ; but, whether or no such understanding 
might ever be possible, he was beginning to recognize it 
as true that the thing not understood was a fact. His 
daughter Fanny was positively m love with Mr. Saul, and 
that to such an extent that her mother believed her 
happiness to be involved in it. ‘I can’t understand it ; 
— upon my word I can’t,’ said the rector for the last time, 
and then he gave way. There was now the means of 
giving an ample provision for the lovers, and that provision 
was to be given, 

Mr. Fielding shook his head, — ^not in this instance as to 
Fanny’s predilection for Mr. Saul ; though in discussing 
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that matter with his own wife he had shaken his head 
very often ; but he shook it now with reference to the 
proposed change. He was very well where he was. And 
although Clavering was better than Humbleton, it was 
not so much better as to induce him to throw his own 
family over by proposing to send Mr. Saul among them. 
Mr. Saul was an excellent clergyman, but perhaps his 
uncle, who had given him his living, might not like Mr. 
Saul. Thus it was decided in these conclaves that Mr. Saul 
was to be the future rector of Clavermg. 

In the meantime poor Fanny moped, — wretched in her 
solitude, anticipating no such glorious joys as her mother 
was preparing for her ; and Mr. Saul was preparing with 
energy for his departure into foreign parts. 


CHAPTER XLV 

IS SHE MAD ? 

Lady Okgab was at Tenby when she received Mrs. 
Gavering’s letter, and had not heard of the fate of her 
brother-in-law till the news reached her in that way. She 
had gone down to a lodging at Tenby with no attendant 
but one maid, and was preparing herself for the great 
surrender of her property which she meditated. Hitherto 
she had heard nothing from the Courtons or their lawyer 
as to the offer she had made about Ongar Park | hut the 
time had been short, and lawyers’ work, as she Imew, was 
never done in a hurry. She had gone to Tenby, flying, in 
truth, from the loneliness of London to the loneliness of 
the sea-shore, — but expecting she knew not what comfort 
from the change. She would take with her no carriage, 
and there would, as she thought, be excitement even in 
that. She would take long walks by herself ; — ^she would 
read ; — ^nay, if possible, she would study and bring herself 
to some habits of industry. Hitherto she had failed in 
everything, but now she would try if some mode of success 
might not be open to her. She would ascertain, too, on 
what smallest sum she could live respectably and without 
pen^y, and would keep only so much out of Lord Ongar’s 

WAfl.ir.h ° 
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But Mtherto her life at Tenby had not been successful 
Solitary days were longer there even than they had been in 
London. People stared at her more ; and, though she did 
not own it to herself, she missed greatly the comforts of her 
London house. As for rcadmg, I doubt whether she did 
much better by the seaside than she had done in the town. 
Men and women say that they will read, and think so, — 
those, I mean, who have acquired no habit of reading, — 
believing the work to be, of all works, the easiest. It may 
be work, they think, but of all works it must be the easiest 
of achievement. Given the absolute faculty of reading, the 
task of going through the pages of a book must be, of all 
tasks, the most certainly withm the grasp of the man or 
woman who attempts it ! Alas, no ; — ^if the habit be not 
there, of aU tasks it is the most diMcult. If a man have 
not acquired the habit of reading till he be old, he shaU 
sooner m his old age learn to make shoes than learn the 
adequate use of a book. And worse again ; — under such 
circumstances the making of shoes shaU be more pleasant 
to hnrt than the reading of a book. Let those who are not 
old, — ^who are still young, ponder this weU. Lady Ongar, 
indeed, was not old, by no means too old to clothe herself 
in new habits. But even she was old enough to find that 
the doing so was a matter of much difficulty. She had her 
books around her; but, in spite of her books, she was 
sadly in want of some excitement when the letter from 
Clavering came to her relief. 

It was indeed a relief. Her brother-in-law dead, and he 
also who had so lately been her suitor ! These two men 
whom she had so lately seen m lusty health, — proud with 
aU the pride of outward life, — had both, by a stroke of the 
winds, been turned into nothing. A terrible retribution 
had faUen upon her enemy, — ^for as her enemy she had ever 
regarded Hugh Clavermg smce her husband’s death. She 
took no joy in this retribution. There was no feeling of 
triumph at her heart in that he had perished. She did not 
tell herself that she was glad, — either for her own sake or 
for her sister’s. But mingled with the awe she felt there 
was a something of unexpressed and inexpressible relief. 
Her present life was very grievous to her, — and now had 
occurred that which would open to her new hopes and 
a new mode of living. Her brother-in-law had oppressed 
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her by Ms very existence, and now he was gone. Had she 
had no brother-m-law who ought to have welcomed her, 
her return to England would not have been terrible to her 
as it had been. Her sister would be now restored to her, 
and her solitude would probably be at an end. And then 
the very excitement occasioned by the news was salutary 
to her. She was, in truth, shocked. As she said to her 
maid, she felt it to be very dreadful. But, nevertheless, 
the day on which she received those tidings was less 
wearisome to her than any other of the days that she had 
passed at Tenby. 

Poor ArcMe ! Some feeling of a tear, some half -formed 
drop that was almost a tear, came to her eye as she thought 
of his fate. How foolish he had always been, how unmtelli- 
gent, how deficient in*all those quahties which recommend 
men to women ! But the very memory of his deficiencies 
created somethmg like a tenderness m his favour. Hugh 
was disagreeable, nay, hateful, by reason of the power 
which he possessed ; whereas ArcMe was not hateful at all, 
and was disagreeable simply because nature had been 
a mggard to Mm. And then he had professed himself to 
be her lover. There had not been much in this ; for he had 
come, of course, for her money ; bulf even when that is the 
case a woman will feel something for the man who has 
offered to link his lot with hers. Of all those to whom the 
fate of the two brothers had Mtherto been matter of 
moment, I think that Lady Ongar felt more than any other 
for the fate of poor Archie. 

And how would it affect Harry Clavering ? She had 
desired to give Harry all the good tMngs of the world, 
thinking that they would become him well, — thinking 
that they would become Mm very well as reaching Mm 
from her hand. How he would have them all, but would 
not have them from her. Now he would have them all, 
and would share them with Florence Burton. Ah, — ^if she 
could have been true to Mm in those early days, — ^in those 
days when she had feared his poverty, — would it not have 
been well now with her also ? The measure of her retribu- 
tion was come full home to her at last ! Sir Harry Claver- 
ing ! She tried the name and found that it sounded very 
well. And she thought of the figure of the man and of his 
nature, and she knew that he would bear it with a becoming 
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manliness. Sir Harry Clavering would be somebody in bis 
county, — ^would be a husband of whom his wife would be 
proud as he went about among his tenants and his game- 
keepers, — and perhaps on wider and better journeys, 
lookmg up the voters of his neighbourhood. Yes ; happy 
would be the wife of Sir Harry Clavering. He was a man 
who would delight in sharing his house, his hopes, his 
schemes and councils with his wife. He would find a com- 
panion in his wife. He would do honour to his wife, and 
make much of her. He would like to see her go bravely. 
And then, if children came, how tender he would be to 
them ! Whether Harry could ever have become a good 
head to a poor household might be doubtful, but no man 
had ever been born fitter for the position which he was now 
called upon to fill. It was thus tha# Lady Ongar thought 
of Harry Clavermg as she owned to herself that the full 
measure of her just retribution had come home to her. 

Of course she would go at once to Clavermg Park. She 
wrote to her sister saymg so, and the next day she started. 
She started so quickly on her journey that she reached the 
house not very many hours after her own letter. She was 
there when the rector started for London, and there when 
Mr. Fieldmg preached his sermon,* but she did not see 
Mr. Clavermg before he went, nor was she present to hear 
the eloquence of the younger clergyman. Till after that 
Sunday the only member of the family she had seen was 
Mrs. Clavermg, who spent some period of every day up at 
the great house. Mrs. Clavering had not hitherto seen 
Lady Ongar since her return, and was greatly astonished 
at the change which so short a time had made. ‘ She is 
handsomer than ever she was,’ Mrs. Clavering said to the 
rector ; ‘ but it is that beauty which some women carry 
into middle hfe, and not the lovelmess of youth.’ Lady 
Ongar’ 8 manner was cold and stately when first she met 
Mrs. Clavermg. It was on the morning of her marriage 
when they had last met, — when Julia Brabazon was 
resolving that she would look like a countess, and that to 
be a countess should be enough for her happiness She 
could not but remember this now, and was unwilling at 
first to make confession of her failure by any meekness of 
conduct. It behoved her to be proud, at any rate till she 
should know how this new Lady Clavermg would receive 
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her. And then it was more than probable that this new 
Lady Ciavering knew ail that had taken place between 
her and Harry. It behoved her, therefore, to hold her 
head on high. 

But before the week was over, Mrs. Clavering, — ^for we 
will still call her so, — ^had broken Lady Ongar’s spirit by 
her kindness ; and the poor woman who had so much to 
bear had brought herself to speak of the weight of her 
burden. Julia had, on one occasion, called her Lady 
Clavering, and for the moment this had been allowed to 
pass without observation. The widowed lady was then 
present, and no notice of the name was possible. But soon 
afterwards Mrs. Clavering made her little request on the 
subject. ‘ I do not quite know what the custom may be,’ 
she said, ‘ but do not call me so just yet. It will only be 
reminding Hermy of her bereavement.’ 

‘ She is thinking of it always,’ said Julia. 

‘ No doubt she is ; but still the new name would wound 
her. And, indeed, it perplexes me also. Let it come by 
and by, when we are more settled.’ 

Lady Ongar had truly said that her sister was as yet 
always thinking of her bereavement To her now it was as 
though the husband she had lost had^been a paragon among 
men. She could only remember of him his maSmess, his 
power, — a dignity of presence which he possessed, — and 
the fact that to her he had been everything. She thought 
of that last and vain caution which she had given him, 
when with her hardly permitted last embrace she had 
besought him to take care of himself. She did not remem- 
ber now how coldly that embrace had been received, 
how completely those words had been taken as meaning 
nothing, how he had left her not only without a sign of 
affection, but without an attempt to repress the evidences 
of his indifference. But she did remember that she had 
had her arm upon his shoulder, and tried to think of that 
embrace as though it had been sweet to her. And she did 
remember how she had stood at the window, listening to 
the sounds of the wheels which took him off, and watching 
bis form as long as her eye could rest upon it. Ah ! what 
falsehoods she told herself now of her love to him, and of 
bis goodness to her ; pious falsehoods which would surely 
tend to bring some comfort to ber wounded spirit. 
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But her sister could hardly hear to hear the praises of 
Sir Hugh. When she found how it was to be, she resolved 
that she would bear them, — bear them, and not contradict 
them ; but her struggle in doing so was great, and was 
almost too much for her. 

‘ He had judged me and condemned me,’ she said at 
last, * and therefore, as a matter of course, we were not 
such friends when we last met as we used to be before my 
marriage.’ 

‘ But, Julia, there was much for which you owed him 
gratitude.’ 

‘ We will say nothing about that now, Hermy.’ 

‘ I do not know why your mouth should be closed on 
such a subject because he has gone. I should have thought 
that you would be glad to acknowledge his kindness to 
you. But you were always hard,’ 

‘ Perhaps I am hard.’ 

‘ And twice he asked you to come here since you 
returned, — but you would not come.’ 

‘ I have come now, Hermy, when I have thought that 
I might be of use.’ 

‘ He felt it when you would not come before. I know 
he did.’ Lady Ongaft could not but think of the way in 
which he had manifested his feelings on the occasion of 
his visit to Bolton Street. ‘ I never could understand 
why you were so bitter.’ 

‘ I think, dear, we had better not discuss that. I also 
have had much to bear, — I, as well as you. What you 
have borne has come in nowise from your own fault.’ 

‘ No, indeed ; I did not want him to go. I would have 
given anything to keep him at home.’ 

Her sister had not been thmkmg of the suffering which 
had come to her from the loss of her husband, but of her 
former miseries. This, however, she did not explain. 

‘ No,’ Lady Ongar continued to say. ‘ You have nothing 
for which to blame yourself, whereas I have much, — indeed 
everything. If we are to remain together, as I hope we 
may, it wiU be better for us both that bygones should be 
bygones.’ 

‘ Do you mean that I am never to speak of Hugh ? ’ 

‘ No ; — I by no means intend that. But I would rather 
that you should not refer to his feelings towards me. 
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I think he did not quite understand the sort of life that 
I led while my husband was alive, and that he judged me 
amiss. Therefore I would have bygones be bygones.’ 

Three or four days after this, when the question of 
leaving Clavermg Park was bemg mooted, the elder sister 
started a difiSoulty as to money matters. An offer had 
been made to her hj Mrs. Clavermg to remain at the great 
house, but this she had declined, alleging that the place 
would be distasteful to her after her husband’s death. 
She, poor soul, did not allege that it had been made 
distasteful to her for ever by the solitude which she had 
endured there during her husband’s lifetime ^ She would 
go away somewhere, and live as best she might upon her 
jointure. It was not very much, but it would be sufficient. 
She did not see, she ssftd, how she could hve with her sister, 
because she did not wish to be dependent. Julia, of 
course, would hve in a style to which she could make no 
pretence. 

Mrs. Ciavering, who was present, — as was also Lady 
Ongar, — declared that she saw no such difficulty. ‘ Sisters 
together,’ she said, ‘ need hardly think of a difference in 
such matters.’ 

Then it was that Lady Ongar first spoke to either of 
them of her half -formed resolution about her money, and 
then too, for the first time, did she come down altogether 
from that high horse on which she had been, as it were, 
compelled to mount herself while m Mrs. Clavering’s 
presence. ‘ I thmk I must explain,’ said she, ‘ somethmg 
of what I mean to do, — about my money, that is. I do not 
think that there will be much difference between me and 
Hermy in that respect.’ 

‘ That is nonsense,’ said her sister, fretfully. 

‘ There will be a difference m mcome certainly,’ said 
hirs. Clavermg ; ‘ but I do not see that that need create 
any uncomfortable feelmg.’ 

‘ Only one doesn’t like to be dependent,’ said Hermione. 

You shall not be asked to give up any of your inde- 
pendence,’ said Juha, with a smile, — a melancholy smile, 
mat gave but little sign of pleasantness within. Then on 
^ sudden ^her face became stern and hard. ‘ The fact is,’ 

« 1 intend to keep Lord Ongar’s money.’ 

■lAot to keep your income ! ’ said Hermiona 
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« Ho ; — I will give it back to tbem, — or at least tb© 
greater part of it. Why should I keep it ? * 

‘ It is your own,’ said Mrs, Clavering. 

‘ Yes ; legally it is my own. I know that. And when 
tbore was some question whether it should not be disputed 
I would have fought for it to the last shilling. Somebody, 
— suppose it was the lawyer, — wanted to keep from mo 
the place in Surrey. I told them then that I would not 
abandon my right to an mch of it. But they yielded, — 
and now I have given them back the house.’ 

‘ You have given it back I ’ said her sister. 

‘ Yes ; — I have said they may have it. It is of no use 
to me. I hate the place.’ 

‘ You have been very generous,’ said Mrs. Clavering. 

‘ But that will not affect your income,’ said Hermione. 

‘ No ; — that would not affect my income.’ Then she 
paused, not knowing how to go on with the story of her 
purpose. 

‘ If I may say so, Lady Ongar,’ said Mrs. Clavering, 
* I would not, if I were you, take any steps in so important 
a matter without advice.’ 

‘ Who is there that can advise me ? Of course the 
lawyer tells me that, I ought to keep it all. It is his 
business to give such advice as that. But what does he 
know of what I feel ? How can he understand me ? How, 
indeed, can I expect that any one shall understand me ? ’ 

‘ But it is possible that people should misunderstand 
you,’ said Mrs. Clavering. 

‘ Exactly. That is just what he says. But, Mrs. 
Clavering, I care nothing for that I care nothing for what 
anybody says or thinks. What is it to me what they say ? ’ 

^I should have thought it was everything,’ said her sister. 

‘ No, — ^it is nothmg ; — ^nothing at all.’ Then she was 
again silent, and was unable to express herself. She could 
not bring herself to declare in words that self-condemnation 
of her own conduct which was now weighing so heavily 
upon her. It was not that she wished to keep back her 
own feelings, either from her sister or from Mrs. Clavering t 
but that the words in which to express them were wanting 
to her. 

‘ And have they accepted the house ?’ Mrs. Clavering 
asked. 
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‘ Tiiey mnsf; accept it. What else can they do t They 
gannot make me call it mine if I do not choose. If I refuse 
to take the income which Mr. Courton’s lawyer pays in to 
my bankers, they cannot compel me to have it.’ 

‘ But you are not going to give that up too ? ’ said her 
sister. 

* I am. I will not have his money, — ^not more than 
enough to keep me from being a scandal to his family. 
I will not have it. It is a curse to me, and has been from 
the first. What right have I to all that money, because, — 
because, — because — * She could not finish her sentence, 
but turned away from them, and walked by herself to the 
window. 

Lady Clavering looked at Mrs. Clavering as though she 
thought that her sister was mad. ‘ Do you understand 
her ? ’ said Lady Clavering in a whisper. 

‘ I think I do,’ said the other. ‘ I think I know what 
is passing in her mind.’ Then she followed Lady Ongar 
across the room, and taking her gently by the arm tried to 
comfort her, — ^to comfort her, and to argue with her as 
to the rashness of that which she proposed to do. She 
endeavoured to explain to the poor woman how it was 
that she should at this moment be v?retched, and anxious 
to do that which, if done, would put it out of her power 
afterwards to make herself useful in the world. It shocked 
the prudence of Mrs. Clavering, — ^this idea of abandoning 
money, the possession of which was questioned by no one. 

' They do not want it, Lady Ongar,’ she said. 

‘ That has nothing to do with it,* answered the other. 

* And nobody has any suspicion but what it is honour- 
ably and fairly your own.* 

*“ But does anybody ever think how I got it ? * said 
Lady Ongar, turnmg sharply round upon Mrs. Clavering. 

^ou, — ^you, — ^you,-^o you dare to tell me what you 
think of the way in which it became mine ? Could 
you bear it, if it had become yours after such a fashion ? I 
cannot bear it, and I will not.’ She was now speaking with 
violence that her sister was awed into silence,’ and 
^^8''^®ring herself found a difficulty in answering her. 

Whatever may have been the past,’ said she, ‘ the 
q!iestion now is how to do the best for the future.’ 

1 had hoped,’ continued Lady Ongar, without noticing 
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wliat was said to her, ‘ I had hoped to make everythiag 
straight by giving his money to another. You know to 
whom I mean, and so does Hermy. I thought, when 
I returned, that bad as I had been I might still do some 
good in the world. But it is as they tell us in the sermons. 
One cannot make good come out of evil. I have done evil, 
and nothing but evil has come from the evil which I have 
done. Nothing but evil will come from it. As for being 
useful in the world, — know of what use I am ! When 
women hear how wretched I have been, they will be un- 
willing to sell themselves as I did.’ Then she made her 
way to the door, and left the room, going out with quiet 
steps, and closing the lock behind her without a sound. 

‘ I did not know that she was such as that,’ said Mrs. 
Clavering. ^ 

‘ Nor did I. She has never spoken in that way before.’ 

‘ Poor soul ! Hermione, you see there are those in the 
world whose sufferings are worse than yours.’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Lady Clavering. ‘ She never lost 
what I have lost, — ^never.’ 

‘ She has lost what I am sure you wiU never lose, her 
own self-esteem. But, Hermy, you should be good to her. 
We must all be good to her. Will it not be better that you 
should stay with us for a while, — ^both of you ? ’ 

‘ What, here at the park ? ’ 

‘ We win make room for you at the rectory, if you would 
like it.’ 

‘ Oh, no ; I wiU go away. I shall be better away. 
I suppose she will not be like that often ; will she ? ’ 

‘ She was much moved just now.’ 

‘ And what does she mean about her income ? She 
cannot be in earnest.’ 

‘ She is in earnest now.’ 

‘ And cannot it be prevented ? Only think, — t £ after 
aU she were to give up her jomture ! Mrs. Clavering, you 
do not think she is mad ; do you ? ’ 

Mrs. Clavering said what she could to comfort the elder 
and weaker sister on this subject, explaining to her that 
the Courtons would not be at all hOkely to take advantage 
of any wild generosity on the part of Lady Ongar, and 
then she walked home across the park, meditating on the 
character of the two sisters. 
mtL R 
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CHAPTER XLVl 

MABAMB GOBDBLOUP EETIBBS FROM BBITISH DIBLOMAOY 

The reader must be asked to accompany me once more 
to that room in Mount Street in winch poor Archie 
practised diplomacy, and whither the courageous Doodles 
was carried prisoner m those moments in which he was 
last seen of us. The spy was now sitting alone before her 
desk, scribbling with all her energy, — ^writing letters on 
forei^ policy, no doubt, to all the courts of Europe, but 
especially to that Russian court to which her services were 
more specially due. She was hard at work, when there 
came the sound of a step upon the stairs. The practised 
ear of the spy became erect, and she at once knew who 
was her visitor. It was not one with whom diplomacy 
would much avail, or who was likely to have money 
under his glove for her behoof. ‘ Ah, Edouard, is that 
you ? I am glad you have come,’ she said, as Count 
Pateroff entered the room. 

‘ Yes, it is I. I got your note yesterday.’ 

‘ You are good, — ^very good. You are always good.* 
Sophie as she said this went on yery rapidly with her 
letter, — so rapidly that her hand seemed to run about the 
paper wildly. Then she flung down her pen, and folded 
the paper on which she had been writmg with marvellous 
quickness. There was an activity about the woman, in 
all her movements, which was wonderful to watch. ‘ There, 
she said, * that is done ; now we can talk. Ah ! I have 
nearly written off my fingers this morning.’ Her brother 
smiled, but said nothmg about the letters. He never 
allowed himself to allude in any way to her professional 
duties. 

‘ So you are going to St. Petersburg ? ’ he said. 

‘ Well, — yes, I t hink . Why should I remain here spend- 
ing inoney with both hands and through the nose ? ’ At 
this idea the brother again smiled pleasantly. He had 
never seen his sister to be culpably extravagant as she 
now described herself. * Nothing to get and everything to 
lose, she went on saying. 

‘ You know your own affairs best,’ he answered. 

Yes ; I know my own affairs. If I remained here^ 
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I sliotild be taken away to that black building there ; ’ 
and she pointed in the direction of the workhouse, which 
fronts so gloomily upon Mount Streets ‘ You would not 
come to take me out/ 

The count smiled again. ‘ You are too clever for that, 
Sophie, I think.’ 

^Ah, it IS weU for a woman to be clever, or she must 
starve, — ^yes, starve ! Such a one as I must starve in this 
accursed country, if I were not what you call clever.’ The 
brother and sister were talking in French, and she spoke 
now almost as rapidly as she had written. ‘ They are 
beasts and fools, and as awkward as bulls, — ^yes, as bulls, 
I hate them. I hate them all. Men, women, children, — 
they are all alike. Look at the street out there. Though 
it is summer, I shiver when I look omt at its blackness. It 
is the ugliest nation I And they understand nothing. Oh, 
how I hate them ! ’ 

* They are not without merit. They have got money.’ 

* Money, — ^yes. They have got money ; and they are 
so stupid, you may take it from under their eyes. They 
will not see you. But of their own hearts, they will give 
you nothing. You see that black building, — the work- 
house. I call it Littla England. It is just the same. The 
naked, hungry, poor wretches lie at the door, and the great 
fat beadles swell about hke turkey-cocks inside.’ 

‘ You have been here long enough to know, at any rate.’ 

* Yes ; I have been here long, — ^too long. I have made my 
life a wilderness, staying here in this country of barracks. 
And what have I got for it ? I came back because of that 
woman, and she has thrown me o v er. That is your fault, — 
yours, — ^yours ! ’ 

‘ And you have sent for me to tell me that again ? * 

‘No, Edouard. I have sent for you that you might see 
your sister once more, — that I might once more see my 
brother.’ This she said leaning forward on the table, on 
which her arms rested, and looking steadfastly into his 
face with eyes moist, — ^just moist, with a tear in each. 
TOiether Edouard was too unfeelmg to be moved by thw 
show of affection, or whether he gave more credit to his 
sister’s histrionic powers than to those of her heart, I will 
not say ; but he was altogether irresponsive to her appeal. 

‘ You will be back again before long,’ he said. 

n 2 
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‘ I^ever ! I shall come back to this accursed country 
never again. No ; I am gomg once and for all. I will soil 
myself with the mud of its gutters no more. I came for 
the sake of Julie ; and now, — how has she treated me ? ’ 
Edouard shrugged his shoulders. ‘ And you, — ^how has 
she treated you ? * 

‘ Never mind me.’ 

‘ Ah, but I must mind you. Only that you would not 
let me manage, it might be yours now, — ^yes, all. Why did 
you come down to that accursed island ? ’ 

‘ It was my way to play my game. Leave that alone, 
Sophie.’ And there came a frown over the brother’s brow. 

‘ Your way to play your game ! Yes ; and what has 
become of mine ? You have destroyed mine ; but you 
think nothmg of that.** After all that I have gone through, 
to have nothmg ; and through you, — my brother ! Ah, 
that is the hardest of all, — ^when I was putting all things 
in train for you ! ’ 

‘ You are always puttmg things in train. Leave your 
trains alone, where I am concerned.’ 

‘ But why did you come to that place in the accursed 
island ? I am ruined by that journey. Yes ; I am 
ruined. You will not help me to get^a shilling from her, — 
not even for my expenses.* 

* Certainly not. You are clever enough to do your own 
work without my aid.’ 

‘ And IS that aU from a brother ? Well ! And now that 
they have drowned themselves, — the two Claverings, — the 
fool and the brute ; and she can do what she pleases ’ 

‘ She could always do as she pleased since Lord Ongar 
died.’ 

‘ Yes ; but she is more lonely than ever now. That 
cousin who is the greatest fool of all, who might have had 
everything,— mon Dieu ! yes, everything; — she would 
have given it ail to him with a sweep of her hand, if he 
would have taken it. He is to marry himself to a little 
brown girl, who has not a shilling. No one but an English- 
man could make follies so abommable as these. Ah, I am 
sick,— I am sick when I remember it ! * And Sophie gave 
unmistakable signs of a grief which could hardly have 
been self-interested. But in truth she suffered pain at 
seemg a good game spoilt. It was not that she had any 
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wish for Harry Clavering’s welfare. Had he gone to the 
bottom of the sea in the same boat with his cousins, 
the tidings of his fate would have been pleasurable to 
her rather than otherwise. But when she saw such cards 
thrown away as he had held in Ms hand, she encountered 
that sort of sufEermg which a good player feels when he 
sits behind the chair of one who plays up to his adversary’s 
trump, and makes no tricks of his own kings and aces. 

‘ He may marry himself to the devil, if he please ; — ^it is 
nothing to me,’ said the count. 

‘ But she is there ; — -by herself, — at that place ; — ^what 
is it called ? Ten — ^bie. Will you not go now, when you 
can do no harm ? ’ 

‘ No ; I will not go now.’ 

* And in a year she will have talfen some other one for 
her husband.’ 

‘ What is that to me ? But look here, Sophie, for you 
may as well understand me at once. If I were ever to 
thij^ of Lady Ongar again as my wife, I should not tell 
you.’ 

‘ And why not tell me, — ^your sister ? * 

‘ Because it would do me no good. If you had not been 
there she would have»been my wife now.’ 

‘ Edouard ! ’ 

‘ What I say is true. But I do not want to reproach you 
because of that. Each of us was playing his own game ; 
and your game was not my game. You are going now, 
and if I play my game again I can play it alone.’ 

Upon hearing this Sophie sat a'while in silence, lookmg 
at him. ‘ You play it alone,’ she said at last. ‘ You would 
rather do that ? ’ 

‘ Much rather, if I play any game at all.’ 

‘ And you will give me somethmg to go ? ’ 

‘ Not one sou.’ 

‘ You will not ; — ^not a sou ? ’ 

‘ Not half a sou, — ^f or you to go or stay. Sophie, are you 
not a fool to ask me for money ? ’ 

‘ And you are a fool, — a fool who knows nothing. You 
need not look at me like that. I am not afraid. I shall 
remain here. I shall stay and do as the lawyer teUs me. 
He says that if I bring my action she must pay me for my 
expenses, I will bring my action. I am not going to leave 
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it all to you. No. Do you remember those days in 
Florence ? I have not been paid yet, but I will be paid. 
One hundred and seventy-five thousand francs a year, — 
and after all I am to have none of it t Say ; — should it 
become yours, will you do somethmg for your sister ? ’ 

‘ Nothmg at all ; — ^nothmg. Sophie, do you think I am 
fool enough to bargain m such a matter ? * 

‘ Then I will stay. Yes ; — I will bring my action. All 
the world shall hear, and they shall know how you have 
destroyed me and yourself Ah ; — ^you think I am afraid ; 
that I will not spend my money, i will spend ail, — all, — 
aU ; and I will be revenged.’ 

* You may go or stay ; it is the same thing to me. Now, 
if you please, I will take my leave.’ And he got up from 
his chair to leave her.* 

‘ It IS the same thing to you ? ’ 

‘ Quite the same.’ 

‘ Then I will stay, and she shall hear my name every 
day of her life ; — every hour. She shall be so sick of me 

and of you, that — ^that — ^that Oh, Edouard ! ’ This 

last appeal was made to him because he was already at 
the door, and could not be stopped in any other way. 

‘ What else have you to say, my sister ? ’ 

Oh, Edouard, what would I not give to see aU those 
riches yours ? Has it not been my dearest wish ? Edouard, 
you are ungrateful. Ail men are ungrateful.’ Now, having 
succeeded m stopping him, she buried her face in the comer 
of the sofa and wept plentifully. It must be presumed that 
her acting before her brother must have been altogether 
thrown away ; but the acting was, nevertheless, very 
good. 

^ ‘ If you are in truth going to St. Petersburg,’ he said, 

‘ I will bid you adieu now. If not , — au revoir.^ 

‘ I am going. Yes, Edouard, I am. I cannot bear this 
country longer. My heart is being torn to pieces. All my 
affections are outraged. Yes, I am going; — ^perhaps on 
Monday ; — ^perhaps on Monday week. But I go, in truth. 
My brother, adieu.’ Then she got up, and putting a hand 
on each of his shoulders, lifted up her face to be kissed. He 
embraced her in the manner proposed, and turned to leave 
hen _ But before he went she made to him one other 
petition, holdmg him by the arm as she did so, ‘ Edouard 
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you can lend me twenty napoleons till I am at St. Peters- 
burg?’ 

‘ No, Sopbie ; no.’ 

‘ Not lend your sister twenty napoleons ! ’ 

* No, Sophie. I never lend money. It is a rule.’ 

* Will you give me five ? I am so poor. I have almost 
nothing.’ 

‘ Thmgs are not so bad with you as that, I hope.’ 

‘ Ah, yes ; they are very bad. Smce I have been in this 
accursed city, — ^no w, this time, what have I go t ? N othmg, 
— ^nothing. She was to be all in aU to me, — and she has 
given me nothing ! It is very bad to be so poor. Say that 
you wiU give me five napoleons ; — O my brother.’ She 
was still hangmg by his arm, and as she did so, she looked 
up into his face with tears in her eyos. As he regarded her, 
bending down his face over hers, a shght smile came 
upon his countenance. Then he put his hand into his 
pocket, and taking out his purse, handed to her five 
sovereigns. 

‘ Only five ? ’ she said. 

‘ Only five,’ he answered. 

* A thousand thanks, 0 my brother.’ Then she kissed 
him again, and after.that he went. She accompanied him 
to the top of the stairs, and from thence showered blessings 
on his head, till she heard the lock of the door closed 
behind him. When he was altogether gone she unlocked 
an inner drawer in her desk, and, taking out an uncom- 
pleted rouleau of gold, added her brother’s sovereigns 
thereto. The sum he had given her was exactly wanted to 
make up the required number of twenty- five. She counted 
them half-a-dozen times, to be quite sure, and then roUed 
them carefully in paper, and sealed the little packet at each 
end. ‘ Ah,’ she said, speaking to herself, ‘ they are very 
nice. Nothing else English is nice, but only these.’ There 
were many rolls of money there before her in the drawer 
of the desk ; — some ten, perhaps, or twelve. These she 
took out one after another, passing them lovingly through 
her fingers, looking at the httle seals at the end of each, 
weighing them in her hand as though to make sure that no 
wrong had been done to them in their absence, standing 
them up one against another to see that they were of the 
same length. We may be quite sure that SopMe Gordeloup 
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brought no sovereigns with her to England when she came 
over with Lady Ongar after the earl’s death, and that the 
hoard before her contained simply the plunder which she 
had collected during this her latest visit to the ‘ accursed ’ 
country which she was gomg to leave. 

But before she started she was resolved to make on© 
more attempt upon that mine of wealth winch, but a few 
weeks ago, had seemed to lie open before her. She had 
learned from the servants in Bolton Street that Lady Ongar 
was with Lady Clavering, at Clavering Park, and she 
addressed a letter to her there. This letter she wrote in 
English, and she threw into her appeal all the pathos of 
which she was capable. 

^ Mount Street, October, 186— 

Dearest Julie, — do not think you would wish me to go 
away from this country for ever, — for ever, without one word 
of farewell to her I love so fondly. Yes ; I have loved you 
with all my heart, — and now 1 am going away, — ^for ever. 
Shall we not meet each other once, and have one embrace ? 
No trouble will be too much to me for that. No journey will 
be too long. Only say, Sophie, come to your Julie. 

I must go, because I am so poor. Yes, I cannot live longer 
her© without having the means. I am.not ashamed to say to 
my Julie, who is rich, that I am poor. No ; nor would I be 
ashamed to wait on my Julie like a slave if she would let me. 
My Julie was angry with me, because of my brother ! Was it 
my fault that he came upon us in our little retreat, where w© 
was so happy ? Oh, no. I told him not to come. I knew 
his coming was for nothing, — ^nothing at all. I knew where 
was the heart of my Juhe ! — my poor Julie I But he was not 
worth that heart, and the pearl was thrown before a pig. But 
my brother — I Ah, he has ruined me. Why am I separated 
from my Julie but for him ? Well ; I can go away, and in 
my own countries there are those who will not wish to be 
separated from Sophie Gordeloup. 

May I now tell my Julie in what condition is her poor friend ? 
She will remember how it was that my feet brought me to 
England, — to England, to which I had said farewell for ever, — 
to England, where people must be rich like my Julie before 
they can eat and drink. I thought nothing then but of my 
Jmie. I stopped not on the road to make merchandise, — 
what you call a bargain, — about my coming. No : I came at 
once, leaving all things, — my little affairs, — ^in confusion, 
Decause my Julie wanted me to come 1 It was in the winter. 
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Oil, that winter ! My poor bones shall forget it. They are 
racked still with the pains which yonr savage winds have 
given them. And now it is autumn. Ten months have I been 
here, and I have eaten up my little substance. Oh, Julie, you, 
who are so rich, do not know what is the poverty of your 
Sophie ! 

A lawyer have told me, — not a French lawyer, but an 
English, — that somebody should pay me everything. He says 
the law would give it me. He have offered me the money 
himself, — just to let him make an action But I have said, — 
No. No; Sophie will not have an action with her Julie, l^e 
would scorn that ; and so the lawyer went away. But if my 
Julie will thmk of this, and will remember her Sophie, — ^how 
much she have expended, and now at last there is nothing 
left. She must go and beg among her friends. And why ? 
Because she have loved her Julie too* well. You, who are so 
rich, would miss it not at all. What would two, — three 
hundred pounds be to my Julie ? 

Shall I come to you ? Say so, and I will go at once, if 
I did crawl on my knees. Oh, what a joy to see my Julie I 
And do not think I will trouble you about money. No ; your 
Sophie will be too proud for that. Not a word will I say, but 
to love you. Nothmg will I do, but to prmt one kiss on my 
Julie’s forehead, and then to retire for ever ; asking God’s 
blessing for her dear bead. 

Thine, — always thine, Sophie. 

Lady Ongar, when she received this letter, was a little 
perplexed by it, not feeling quite sure in what way she 
might best answer it. It was the special severity of her 
position that there was no one to whom, in such difficulties, 
she could apply for advice. Of one thing she was quite 
sure, — ^that, willingly, she would never agam see her 
devoted Sophie, ^^d she knew that the woman deserved 
no money from her ; that she had deserved none, but had 
received much. Every assertion in her letter was false. 
No one had wished her to come, and the expense of her 
coming had been paid for her over and over agam. Lady 
Ongar knew that she had money, — and knew also that she 
would have had immediate recourse to law, if any lawyer 
would have suggested to her with a probability of success 
that he could get more for her. No doubt she had been 
telling her story to some attorney, in the hope that money 
might thus be extracted, and had been draggmg her Juke’s 
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name through the mud, telling all she knew of that 
wretched Elorentme story. As to all that, Lady Ongar had 
no doubt ; and yet she wished to send the woman money ! 

There are services for which one is ready to give almost 
any amount of money payment, — if only one can be sure 
that that money payment will be taken as sujBScient 
recompense for the service m question. Sophie Gordeloup 
had been useful. She had been very disagreeable, — but 
she had been useful. She had done things which nobody 
else could have done, and she had done her work well. 
That she had been paid for her work over and over again, 
there was no doubt ; but Lady Ongar was willing to give 
her yet further payment, if only there might be an end of 
it. But she feared to do this, dreading the nature and 
ounnmg of the httle woman, — lest she should take such 
payment as an acknowledgement of services for which 
secret compensation must be made, — and should then 
proceed to further threats. Thinkmg much of all this, 
Julie at last wrote to her Sophie as foflows : — 

Lady Ongar presents her compliments to Madame Gorde- 
loup, and must deolme to see Madame Gordeloup again after 
what has passed. Lady Ongar is vejy sorry to hear that 
Madame Gordeloup is in want of funds. Whatever assistance 
Lady Ongar might have been willing to afford, she now feels 
that she is prohibited from giving any by the allusion which 
Madame Gordeloup has made to legal advice. If Madame 
Gordeloup has legal demands on Lady Ongar which are said 
by a lawyer to be valid. Lady Ongar would strongly recom- 
mend Madame Gordeloup to enforce them. 

Clavermg Park, October, 186 — . 

This she wrote, acting altogether on her own judgement, 
and sent off by return of post. She almost wept at her own 
cruelty after the letter was gone, and greatly doubted her 
own discretion. But of whom could she have asked advice? 
Could she have told all the story of Madame Gordeloup to 
the rector or to the rector’s wife ? The letter no doubt was 

discreet letter ; but she greatly doubted her own 
discretion, and when she received her Sophie’s rejomder, 
she hardly dared to break the envelope. 

Poor Sophie ! Her Julie’s letter nearly broke her heart. 
For sincerity little credit was due to her ; — but some little 
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was perhaps due. That she should be called Madame 
Gordeloup, and have compliments presented to her by the 
woman, — by the countess with whom and with whose 
husband she had been on such closely famihar terms, did 
in truth wound some tender feehngs within her bosom. 
Such love as she had been able to give, she had given to 
her Julie. That she had always been willmg to rob her 
Julie, to make a milch-cow of her Julie, to sell her Julie, 
to threaten her JuMe, to quarrel with her Julie if aught 
might be done in that way, — to expose her Juhe ; nay, 
to destroy her Julie if money was to be so made ; — all this 
did not hinder her love. She loved her Julie, and was 
broken-hearted that her Juhe should have written to her 
in such a strain. 

But her feelings were much more acute when she came 
to perceive that she had damaged her own afiairs by the 
hint of a menace which she had thrown out. Business is 
business, and must take precedence of all sentiment and 
romance in this hard world in which bread is so necessary. 
Of that Madame Gordeloup was well aware. And there- 
fore, having given herself but two short minutes to weep 
over her Julie’s hardness, she applied her mmd at once to 
the rectification of the error she had made. Yes ; she had 
been wrong about the lawyer, certainly wrong. But then 
these English people were so pig-headed 1 A slight 
suspicion of a hint, such as that she had made, would have 
been taken by a Frenchman, by a Russian, by a Pole, as 
meaning no more than it meant. ‘ But these English are 
bulls ; the men and the women are all like bulls, — buUs 1 ’ 

She at once sat down and wrote another letter ; another 
in such an ecstasy of eagerness to remove the evil im- 
pressions which she had made, that she wrote it almost 
with the natural effusion of her heart. 

Deab PBiBin), — Your coldness kills me, — kills me I But 
perhaps I have deserved it. If I said there were legal demands 
I did deserve it. No, there are none. Legal demands I Oh, 
no. What can your poor friend demand legally ? The 
lawyer — he knows nothing ; he was a stranger. It was my 
brother spoke to him. What should I do with a lawyer ? 
Oh, my mend, do not be angry with your poor servant. 
I write now not to ask for money, — but for a kind word ; for 
one word of kindness and love to your Sophie before she have 
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gone for ever! Yes; for ever. Oli, Julie, oh, my angel; 
I would lie at your feet and kiss them, if you were here. 

Yours till death, even though you should still be hard to me, 

Soi^HiE. 

To this appeal Lady Ongar sent no direct answer, but 
she commissioned Mr. TurnbuU, her lawyer, to call upon 
Madame Gordeloup and pay to that lady one hundred 
pounds, taking her receipt for the same. Lady Ongar, in 
her letter to the lawyer, explamed that the woman in 
question had been useful in Florence ; and explamed also 
that she might pretend that she had further claims. ‘ If 
so,’ said Lady Ongar, ‘ I wish you to tell her that she 
can prosecute them at law if she pleases. The money 
I now give her is a gratuity made for certain services 
rendered in Florence during the illness of Lord Ongar.’ 
This commission Mr. TurnbuU executed, and Sophie 
Gordeloup, when taking the money, made no demand for 
any further payment. 

Four days after this a little woman, carrying a very big 
bandbox in her hands, might have been seen to scramble 
with difficulty out of a boat in the Thames up the side of a 
steamer bound from thence for Boulogne. And after her 
there climbed up an active Httle man, who, with peremp- 
tory voice, repulsed the boatman’s demand for further 
payment. He also had a bandbox on his arm, — ^belongmg, 
no doubt, to the little woman. And it might have been 
seen that the active little man, making his way to the 
table at which the clerk of the boat was sitting, out of his 
own purse paid the passage-money for two passengers, — 
through to Paris. And the head and legs and neck of that 
little man were like to the head and legs and neck of — our 
friend Doodles, alias Captain Boodle, of Warwickshire. 
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CHAPTER XLVir 

HOW THINGS SETTLED THEMSELVES AT THE KECTORY 

When Harry’s letter, with the tidings of the fate of his 
cousins, reached Florence at Stratton, the whole family 
was, not unnaturally, thrown into great excitement. 
Being slow people, the elder Burtons had hardly as yet 
realized the fact that Harry was again to be accepted 
among the Burton Penates as a pure divinity. Mrs. 
Burton, for some weeks past, had grown to be almost 
sublime in her wrath against him. That a man should live 
and treat her daughter as Florence was about to be 
treated ! Had not her husband forbidden such a journey, 
as being useless in regard to the expenditure, she would 
have gone up to London that she might have told Harry 
what she thought of him. Then came the news that Harry 
was again a divinity, — an Apollo, whom the Burton 
Penates ought only to be too proud to welcome to a seat 
among them ! 

And now came this other news that this Apollo was to 
be an Apollo indeed*! When the god first became a god 
again, there was still a cloud upon the minds of the elder 
Burtons as to the means by which the divinity was to be 
sustained, A god in truth, but a god with so very moderate 
an annual income ; — ^unless indeed those old Burtons 
made it up to an extent which seemed to them to be quite 
unnatural ! There was joy among the Burtons, of course, 
but the joy was somewhat dimmed by these reflections as 
to the slight means of their Apollo. A lover who was not 
an Apollo might wait ; but, as they had learned already, 
there was danger in keeping such a god as this suspended 
on the tenter-hooks of expectation. 

But now there came the further news ! This Apollo of 
theirs had really a place of his own among the gods 
of Olympus. He was the eldest son of a man of large 
fortune, and would be a baronet ! He had already 
declared that he would marry at once ; — ^that his father 
wished him to do so, and that an abundant income would 
be forthcoming. As to his eagerness for an immediate 
piarriage, no divinity in or out of the heavens could behave 
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better. Old Mrs. Burton, as she went tiuongb tbe process 
of taking iiim again to her heart, remembered that that 
virtue had been his, even before the days of his back- 
sliding had come. A warm-hearted, eager, affectionate 
divinity, — ^with only this against him, that he wanted 
some careful looking after m these, his unsettled days. 
‘ I really do think that he’ll be as fond of his own fireside 
as any other man, when he has once settled down,’ said 
Mrs, Burton. 


It will not, I hope, be taken as a blot on the character of 
this mother that she was much elated at the prospect of 
the good things which were to fall to her daughter’s lot. 
For herself she desired nothing. For her daughters she 
had coveted only good, substantial, painstaking husbands 
who would fear God •‘and mind their business. When 
Harry Clavering had come across her path and had 
demanded a daughter from her, after the manner of the 
other young men who had learned the secrets of their 
profession at Stratton, she had desired nothing more than 
that he and Florence should walk in the path which had 
been followed by her sisters and their husbands. But then 
had come that terrible fear; and now had come these 


golden prospects. That her daughter should be Lady 
Clavering, of Clavermg Park ! She could not but be elated 
at the thought of it. She would not live to see it, but the 
consciousness that it would be so was pleasant to her in 
her old age. Florence had ever been regarded as the 
flower of the flock, and now she would be taken up into 
high places, — according to her deserts. 

First had come the letter from Harry, and then, after an 
interval of a week, another letter from Mrs. Clavering, 
pressing her dear Florence to go to the parsonage. ‘ We 
think that at present we all ought to be together,’ said 
Mrs. Clavering, ‘ and therefore we want you to be with 
us. It was very flattering. ‘I suppose I ought to go, 
mamma ? ’ said Florence. Mrs. Burton was of opinion 
that she certainly ought to go. ‘ You should write to her 
ladyship at once,’ said Mrs. Burton, mindful of the change 
wmch had taken place. Florence, however, addressed her 
letter, as heretofore, to Mrs. Clavering, thinking that 
a mistake on that side would be better than a mistake on 
sne otner. It was not for her to be over-mindful of th« 
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rank with which she was about to be connected. ‘ You 
won’t forget your old mother now that you are going to be 
so grand ? ’ said Mrs. Burton, as Florence was leaving her. 

‘ You only say that to laugh at me,’ said Florence. 
‘ I expect no grandness, and I am sure you expect no 
forgetfulness.’ 

The solemnity consequent upon the first news of the 
accident had worn itself off, and Florence found the family 
at the parsonage happy and comfortable. Mrs. Fielding 
was stiU there, and Mr. Fielding was expected again after 
the next Sunday. Fanny also was there, and Florence 
could see during the first half-hour that she was very 
radiant. Mr. Saul, however, was not there, and it may as 
well be said at once that Mr. Saul as yet knew nothing 
of his coming fortune, Florence was received with open 
arms by them all, and by Harry with arms which were 
almost too open. ‘ I suppose it may be in about three 
weeks from now,’ he said at the first moment in which he 
could have her to himself. 

* Oh, Harry, — ^no,’ said Florence. 

« No ; — ^why no ? That ’s what my mother proposes.’ 

‘ In three weeks ! — She could not have said that. No- 
body has begun to think of such a thing yet at Stratton.’ 

‘ They are so very slow at Stratton I ’ 

‘ And you are so very fast at Clavering ! But, Harry, we 
don’t know where we are going to live.’ 

‘ We should go abroad at first, I suppose.’ 

‘ And what then ? That would only be for a month 
or so.’ 

‘ Only for a month ? I mean for all the winter, — and 
the spring. Why not ? One can see nothmg m a month. 
If we are back for the shootmg next year that would do, — 
and then of course we should come here. I should say 
next winter, — ^that is the winter after the next, — we might 
as well stay with them at the big house, and then we could 
look about us, you know, I should like a place near to 
this, because of the hunting I’ ^ 

Florence, when she heard all this, became aware that in 
talking about a month she had forgotten herself.^ She had 
been accustomed to hohdays of a month’s duration, — and 
to honeymoon trips fitted to such vacations. A month 
was the longest holiday ever heard of in the chambers in 
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the Adelphi, — or at the house in Onslow Crescent. She 
had forgotten herself. It was not to be the lot of her 
husband to earn his bread, and fit himself to such periods 
as business might require. Then Harry went on describing 
the tour which he had arranged ; — which as he said he 
only suggested. But it was quite apparent that in this 
matter he intended to be paramount. Florence indeed 
made no objection. To spend a fortnight in Paris ; — to 
hurry over the Alps before the cold weather came ; to 
spend a month in Florence, and then go on to Rome ; 
it would all be very mce. But she declared that it would 
suit the next year better than this. 

‘ Suit ten thousand fiddlesticks,’ said Harry. 

‘ But it is October now.’ 

‘ And therefore there is no time to lose.’ 

‘ I haven’t a dress in the world but the one I have on, 
and a few others like it. Oh, Harry, how can you talk in 
that way ? ’ 

‘ Well, say four weeks then from now. That will make 
it the seventh of November, and we’ll only stay a day or 
two in Paris. We can do Pans next year, — ^in May. If 
you’ll agree to that, I’U agree.’ 

But Florence’s breath was taken away from her, and she 
could agree to nothmg. She did agree to nothmg till she 
had been talked into doing so by Mrs. Clavering. 

‘ My dear,’ said her future mother-in-law, ‘ what you 
say is undoubtedly true. There is no absolute necessity 
for hurrjdng. It is not an affair of life and death. But you 
and Harry have been engaged quite long enough now, 
and I really don’t see why you should put it off. If you 
do as he asks you, you will just have time to make your- 
selves comfortable before the cold weather begins.’ 

‘ But mamma will be so surprised.* 

‘ I’m sure she will wish it, my dear. You see Harry is 
a young man of that sort, — so impetuous I mean, you 
^ow, and so eager,— and so— you know what I mean,— 
that the sooner he is married the better. You can’t but 
take It as a compliment, Florence, that he is so eager.’ 

Of course I do.’ 

XT. * ^ should reward him. Believe me it will be best 

that it should not be delayed.’ Whether or no Mrs. 
Olavermg had present in her imagination the possibility 
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of any fnrtlier danger that might result from Lady Ongar, 
I will not say, but if so, she altogether failed in communi- 
cating her idea to Florence. 

‘ Then I must go home at once,’ said Florence, driven 
almost to bewail the terrors of her position. 

‘ You can write home at once and tell your mother. You 
can teU her aU that I say, and I am sure she will agree with 
me. If you wish it, I will write a line to Mrs. Burton 
myself.’ Florence said that she would wish it. ‘ And we 
can begin, you know, to get your things ready here. People 
don’t take so long about aU that now-a-days as they used 
to do.’ When Mrs. Clavering had turned against her, 
Florence knew that she had no hope, and surrendered, 
subject to the approval of the higher authorities at 
Stratton. The higher authorities* at Stratton approved 
also, of course, and Florence found herself fixed to a day 
with a suddenness that bewildered her. Immediately, — 
almost as soon as the consent had been extorted from 
her, — she began to be surrounded with incipient prepara- 
tions for the event, as to which, about three weeks since, 
she had made up her mind that it would never come to 
pass. 

On the second day of her arrival, in the privacy of her 
bedroom, Fanny communicated to her the decision of her 
family in regard to Mr. Saul. But she told the story at 
first as though this decision referred to the living only, — 
as though the rectory were to be conferred on Mr. Saul 
without any burden attached to it. ‘ He has been here so 
long, dear,’ said Fanny, ‘ and understands the people so 
weU.’ 

‘ I am so delighted,’ said Florence. 

‘ I am sure it is the best thing papa could do ; — ^that is, 
if he quite makes up his mind to give up the parish himself.’ 

This troubled Florence, who did not know that a baronet 
could hold a living. 

‘ I thought he must give up being a clergyman now that 
Sir Hugh is dead ? ’ 

* 0 dear, no.’ And then Fanny, who was grep,t on 
ecclesiastical subjects, explained it aU. * Even though 
he were to be a peer, he could hold a living if he pleased. 
A great many baronets are clergymen, and some of them 
do hold preferments. As to papa the doubt has been vfith 
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him wiietlier he would wish to give up the work. But he 
will preach sometimes, you know; though of course 
he will not be able to do that unless Mr. Saul lets him. No 
one but the rector has a right to his own pulpit except the 
bishop ; and he can preach three times a year if he likes it.’ 
‘ And suppose the bishop wanted to preach four times ? ’ 
‘ He couldn’t do it ; at least, I beheve not. But you see 
he never wants to preach at all, — ^not in such a place as 
this, — so that does not signify.’ 

‘ And will Mr. Saul come and live here, in this house ? ’ 

‘ Some day I suppose he will,’ said Fanny, blushing, 

‘ And you, dear ? ’ 

* I don’t know how that may be.’ 

‘ Come, Fanny.* 

‘ Indeed I don’t, Florence, or I would tell you. Of 
course Mr. Saul has asked me. I never had any secret with 
you about that ; have I ? ’ 

‘ No ; you were very good.* 

‘ Then he asked me again ; twice again. And then there 
came, — oh, such a quarrel between him and papa. It was 
so terrible. Do you know, I beheve they wouldn’t speak 
m the vestry ! Not but what each of them has the highest 
possible opinion of the other. But^of course Mr. Saul 
couldn’t marry on a curacy. When I think of it, it really 
seems that he must have been mad.’ 

‘ But you don’t thmk him so mad now, dear ? ’ 

‘ He doesn’t know a word about it yet ; not a word. He 
hasn’t been in the house since, and papa and he didn’t 
speak, — ^not in a friendly way, — ^till the news came of poor 
Hugh’s being drowned. Then he came up to papa, and, of 
course, papa took his hand. But he still thinks he is going 
away.’ 

* And when is he to be told that he needn’t go ? * 

‘ That is the difficulty. Mamma will have to do it, 

I believe. But what she will say, I’m sure I for one can’t 
think.’ 

‘ Mrs. Clavering will have no difficulty.’ 

^ You mustn’t call her Mrs. Clavering.’ 

‘ Lady Clavering, then.’ 

That ’s a great deal worse. She ’s your mamma now,— - 
not quite so much as she is mine, but the next thing to it.’ 
She 11 know what to say to Mr. Saul,’ 
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‘ Bnt what is she to say ? ’ 

* Well, Fanny, — ^you ought to know that. I suppose 
you do — love Mm ? ' 

‘ I have never told him so.’ 

‘ But you will ? ’ 

‘ It seems so odd. Mamma will have to Suppose 

he were to turn round and say he didn’t want me ? ’ 

‘ That would be awkward.’ 

* He would in a minute if that was what he felt. The 
idea of havmg the living would not weigh with Mm a bit.’ 

‘ But when he was so much in love before, it won’t make 
him out of love ; — ^will it ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Fanny. ‘ At any rate, mamma is 
to see Mm to-morrow, and after that I suppose; — ^I’m 
sure I don’t know, — but I suppose h®’ll come to the rectory 
as he used to do.’ 

‘ How happy you must be,’ said Florence, kissing her. 
To this Fanny made some unintelligible demur. It was 
undoubtedly possible that, imder the altered circumstances 
of the case, so strange a being as Mr. Saul might have 
changed his mind. 

There was a great trial awaiting Florence Burton. She 
had to be taken up to call on the ladies at the great house, 
— on the two widowed ladies who were still remaining 
there when she came to Clavering. It was only on the day 
before her arrival that Harry had seen Lady Ongar. He 
had thought much of the matter before he went across to 
the house, doubting whether it would not be better to let 
Julia go without troubling her with a further interview. 
But he had not then seen even Lady Clavering since the 
tidings of her bereavement had come, and he felt that it 
would not be well that he should let his cousin’s widow 
leave Clavering without offering her Ms sympathy. And it 
might be better, also, that he should see JuHa once again, 
if only that he might show Mmself capable of meeting her 
without the exhibition of any pecuHar emotion. He went, 
therefore, to the house, and having asked for Lady 
Clavering, saw both the sisters together. He soon found 
that the presence of the younger one was a relief to him. 
Lady Clavering was so sad, and so peevish in her sadness, — 
so broken-spirited, so far as yet from recognizmg the great 
anfranohisement that had come to her, that with her alone 
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Le would have found himself almost unable to express the 
sympathy which he felt. But with Lady Ongar he had no 
difficulty. Lady Ongar, her sister being with them in the 
room, talked to him easily, as though there had never been 
anything between them two to make conversation difficult. 
That all words between them should, on such an occasion 
as this, be sad, was a matter of course ,* but it seemed to 
Harry that Julia had freed herself from all the effects of 
that feeling which had existed between them, and that it 
would become him to do this as effectually as she had done 
it. Such an idea, at least, was in his mind for a moment ; 
but when he left her she spoke one word which dispelled 
it. ‘ Harry,’ she said, ‘ you must ask Miss Burton to come 
across and see me. I hear that she is to be at the rectory 
to-morrow.’ Harry of course said that he would send her. 
* She will understand why I cannot go to her, as I should 
do, — ^but for poor Hermy’s position. You will explam 
this, Harry.’ Harry, blushing up to his forehead, declared 
that Elorence would require no explanation, and that she 
would certainly make the visit as proposed. ‘ I wish to 
see her, Harry, — ^so much. And if I do not see her now, 
I may never have another chance.’ 

It was nearly a week after this that Florence went across 
to the great house with Mrs. Clavering and Fanny. I think 
that she understood the nature of the visit she was called 
upon to make, and no doubt she trembled much at the 
coming ordeal. She was going to see her great rival, — her 
rival, who had almost been preferred to her, — ^nay, who 
had been preferred to her for some short space of time, and 
whose claims as to beauty and wealth were so greatly 
superior to her own. And this woman whom she was to 
see had been the first love of the man whom she now 
regarded as her own, — and would have been about to be 
his wife at this moment had it not been for her own 
treachery to him. Was she so beautiful as people said ? 
Florence, m the bottom of her heart, wished that she might 
have been saved from this interview. 

The three ladies from the rectory found the two ladies 
at the great house sittmg together in the small drawing- 
room. Florence was so confused that she could hardly 
bring herself to speak to Lady Clavering, or so much as 
to look at Lady Ongar. She shook hands with the elder 
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sister, and knew that her hand was then taken by the 
other. Juha at first spoke a very few words to Mrs. 
Clavering, and Eanny sat herself down beside Hermione. 
Florence took a chair at a little distance, and was left there 
for a few minutes without notice. For this she was very 
thankful, and by degrees was able to fix her eyes on the 
face of the woman whom she so feared to see, and yet on 
whom she so desired to look. Lady Clavering was a mass of 
ill-arranged widow’s weeds. She had assumed in aU its 
grotesque ugliness those paraphernaha of outward woe 
which women have been condemned to wear, in order 
that for a time they may be shorn of all the charms of 
their sex. Nothing could be more proper or unbecoming 
than the heavy, drooping, shapeless blackness m which 
Lady Clavering had enveloped herself. But Lady Ongar, 
though also a widow, though as yet a widow of not twelve 
months’ standing, was dressed, — ^m weeds, no doubt, — 
but in weeds which had been so cultivated that they were 
as good as flowers. She was very beautiful. Florence 
owned to herself as she sat there in silence, that Lady 
Ongar was the most beautiful woman that she had ever 
seen. But hers was not the beauty by which, as she would 
have thought, Harry, Clavering would have been attached. 
Lady Ongar’ s form, bust, and face were, at this period of 
her life, almost majestic ; whereas the softness and grace 
of womanhood were the charms which Harry loved. He 
had sometimes said to Florence that, to his taste, 
Cecilia Burton was almost perfect as a woman. And 
there could be no contrast greater than that between 
Cecilia Burton and Lady Ongar. But Florence did not 
remember that the Juha Brabazon of three years since 
had not been the same as the Lady Ongar whom now 
she saw. 

When they had been there some minutes Lady Ongar 
came and sat beside Florence, moving her seat as though 
she were doing the most natural thing m the world. 
Florence’s heart came to her mouth, but she made a 
resolution that she would, if possible, bear herself well. 
* You have been at Clavering before, I think ? ’ said 
Lady Ongar. Florence said that she had been at the 
parsonage during the last Easter. ‘ Yes, — heard that you 
dined here with my brother-in-law.’ This she said in a 
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low voice, having seen that Lady Clavering was engaged 
with Fanny and Mrs. Clavering. ‘ Was it not terribly 
sudden ’ ’ 

‘ Terribly sudden,’ said Florence. 

‘ The two brothers I Had you not met Captain 
Clavermg ? ’ 

‘ Yes, — ^he was here when I dined with your sister.’ 

‘ Poor fellow ! Is it not odd that they should have gone, 
and that their friend, whose yacht it was, should have 
been saved ? They say, however, that Mr. Stuart behaved 
admirably, beggmg his friends to get into the boat first. 
He stayed by the vessel when the boat was carried away, 
and he was saved in that way. But he meant to do the best 
he could for them. There ’s no doubt of that.’ 

‘ But how dreadfuj his feelings must be ! ’ 

‘ Men do not think so much of these things as we do 
They have so much more to employ their minds. Don’t 
you thuik so ? ’ Florence did not at the moment quite 
know what she thought about men’s feelings, but said 
that she supposed that such was the case. ‘ But I think 
that after all they are juster than we are,’ continued 
Lady Ongar, — ‘juster and truer, though not so tender- 
hearted. Mr. Stuart, no doubt, would have been willing 
to drown himself to save his friends, because the fault was 
in some degree Ms. I don’t know that I should have been 
able to do so much.’ 

‘ In such a moment it must have been so difficult to 
think of what ought to be done.’ 

* Yes, indeed ; and there is but little good in speculating 
upon it now. You know tMs place, do you not; — ^the 
house, I mean, and the gardens ? ’ 

‘ Not very well,’ Florence, as she answered this question, 
began again to tremble. ‘ Take a turn with me, and I will 
show you the garden. My hat and cloak are in the hall.’ 
Then Florence got up to accompany her, trembling very 
much inwardly. ‘ IVfiss Burton and I are going out for 
a few minutes,’ said Lady Ongar, addressing herself to 
Mrs. Clavering. ‘We will not keep you waiting very 
long.’ 

‘ We are in no hurry,’ said Mrs. Clavering. Then 
Florence was carried ofi, and found herself alone with her 
conquered rival. 
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‘Not that there is much to show you/ said Lady 
Ongar ; ‘ indeed nothing ; but the place must be of more 
interest to you than to any one else ; and if you are fond 
of that sort of thing, no doubt you will make it aU that is 
charming/ 

‘ I am very fond of a garden/ said Florence. 

‘I don’t know whether I am. Alone, by myself, 
I think I should care nothing for the prettiest Eden m all 
England. I don’t think I would care for a walk through 
the Elysian fields by myself. I am a chameleon, and take 
the colour of those with whom I live. My future colours 
will not be very bright as I take it. It ’s a gloomy place 
enough ; is it not ? But there are fine trees, you see, 
which are the only things which one cannot by any 
possibility command. Given good tlees, taste and money 
may do anything very quickly ; as I have no doubt you’ll 
find.* 

‘ I don’t suppose I shall have much to do with it — at 
present.’ 

‘ I should think that you will have everything to do 
with it. There, Miss Burton ; I brought you here to show 
you this very spot, and to make to you my confession here, 
— and to get from you, here, one word of confidence, if you 
will give it me.’ Florence was trembling now outwardly 
as well as inwardly. ‘ You know my story ; as far, I 
mean, as I had a story once, in conjunction with Harry 
Clavering ? ’ 

‘ I think I do,* said Florence. 

* I am sure you do,’ said Lady Ongar. ‘ He has told 
me that you do ; and what he says is always true. It was 
here, on this spot, that I gave him back his troth to me, 
and told him that I would have none of his love, because 
he was poor. That is barely two years ago. Now he is 
poor no longer. Now, had I been true to him, a marriage 
with him would have been, in a prudential point of view, 
all that any woman could desire. I gave up the dearest 
heart, the sweetest temper, aye, and the truest man that, 
that"^ — Well, you have won him instead, and he has 
been the gainer. I doubt whether I ever should have made 
him happy ; but I know that you will do so. It was just 
here that I parted from him ’ 

‘ He has told me of that parting,’ said Florence. 
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‘ I am sure he has. And, Miss Burton, if you will allow 
me to say one word further, — do not be made to think any 
ill of him because of what happened the other day.’ 

‘ I think no ill of him,’ said Florence proudly. 

‘ That is weU. But I am sure you do not. You are not 
one to think evil, as I take it, of anybody ; much less of 
bim whom you love. When he saw me again, free as I ana, 
and when I saw him, thinking him also to be free, was it 
strange that some memory of old days should come back 
upon us ? But the fault, if fault there has been, was mine.’ 

‘ I have never said that there was any fault.* 

‘ No, Miss Burton ; but others have said so. No doubt 
I am foolish to talk to you in this way ; and I have not 
yet said that which I desired to saj^ it is simply this ; — 
that I do not begrudge you your happiness. I wished the 
same happiness to be mine ; but it is not mine. It might 
have been, but I forfeited it. It is past ; and I will pray 
that you may enj oy it long. You will not refuse to receive 
my congratulations ? ’ 

‘ Indeed, I will not.’ 

‘ Or to think of me as a friend of your husband’s ? * 

‘ Oh no.’ 

* That is all then. I have shown you the gardens, and 
now we may go in. Some day, perhaps, when you are 
Lady Paramount here, and your children are running about 
the place, I may come again to see them : — ^if you and he 
will have me.’ 

‘ I hope you wiQ, Lady Ongar. In truth, I hope so.’ 

‘ It is odd enough that I said to him once that I would 
never go to Clavering Park again till I went there to see 
his wife. That was long before those two poor brothers 
perished, — before I had ever heard of Florence Burton. 
And yet, indeed, it was not very long ago. It was since my 
husband died. But that was not quite true, for here I am, 
and he has not yet got a wife. But it was odd ; was it 
not?’ 

^ I cannot think what should have made you say that.’ 

‘ A spirit of prophecy comes on one sometimes, I suppose. 
Well ,* shall we go m ? I have shown you all the wonders 
of the garden, and told you aU the wonders connected 
with it of which I know aught. No doubt there would be 
other wonders, more wonderful, if one could ransack the 
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private Mstory of all the Claverings for the last hundred 
years. I hope, Miss Burton, that any marvels which may 
attend your career here may be happy marvels.’ She then 
took Florence by the hand, and drawing close to her, 
stooped oyer and kissed her. ‘ You will think me a fool, 
of course,’ said she ; ‘ but I do not care for that.’ Florence 
now was in tears, and could make no answer in words ; 
but she pressed the hand which she still held, and then 
followed her companion back into the house. After that, 
the visit was soon brought to an end, and the three ladies 
from the rectory returned across the park to their house. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 

COITOLUSION ^ 

Florenoe Burton had taken upon herself to say that 
Mrs. Clavering would have no difficulty in makmg to Mr. 
Saul the communication which was now needed before he 
could be received at the rectory as the rector’s successor 
and future son-in-law ; but Mrs. Clavering was by no 
means so confident of her own powers. To her it seemed 
as though the undertaking which she had in hand was 
one surrounded with difficulties. Her husband, when the 
matter was being discussed, at once made her understand 
that he would not relieve her by an offer to perform the 
task. He had been made to break the bad news to Lady 
Clavering, and having been submissive in that matter, felt 
himseK able to stand aloof altogether as to this more 
difficult embassy. ‘ I suppose it would hardly do to ask 
Harry to see him again ? ’ Mrs. Clavering had said. ‘ You 
would do it much better, my dear,’ the rector had repHed. 
Then Mrs. Clavering had submitted in her turn; and 
when the scheme was fully matured, and the time had come 
in which the making of the proposition could no longer be 
delayed with prudence, Mr. Saul was summoned by a short 
note. ‘ Bear Mr. Saul, — If you are disengaged, would you 
come to me at the rectory at eleven to-morrow ? — Yours 
ever, M. C.’ Mr. Saul of course said that he would come. 
When the to-morrow had arrived and breakfast was over, 
the rector and Harry took themselves off, somewhere about 
the grounds of the great house, — counting up their 
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treasures of proprietorship, as we can fancy that men 
so circumstanced would do, — ^while Mary Fielding, with 
Fanny and Florence, retired upstairs, so that they might 
be well out of the way. They knew, all of them, what was 
about to be done, and Fanny behaved herseK like a white 
lamb decked with bright ribbons for the sacrificial altar. 
To her it was a sacrificial morning , — very sacred, very 
solemn, and very trymg to the nerves. don’t think 
that any girl was ever in such a position before,’ she said 
to her sister. ’ A great many girls would be glad to be in 
the same position,’ Mrs. Fielding replied. ‘ Do you think 
so ? To me there is something almost humiliatmg in the 
idea that he should be asked to take me.’ ‘ Fidddestick, 
my dear,’ replied liirs. Fielding. 

Mr. Saul came, punctual as the church clock, of which 
he had the regulatmg himself, — and was shown into the 
rectory dining-room, where Mrs. Clavering was sittmg 
alone. He looked, as he ever did, serious, composed, lU- 
dressed, and like a gentleman. Of course he must have 
supposed that the present rector would make some 
change in his mode of living, and could not be surprised 
that he should have been summoned to the rectory ; — but 
he was surprised that the summons should have come from 
Mrs. Clavering, and not from the rector himself. It 
appeared to him that the old enmity must be very enduring, 
if, even now, Mr. Clavering could not bring himself to see 
his curate on a matter of business. 

* It seems a long time since we have seen you here, Mr, 
Saul,’ said Mrs. Clavering. 

‘ Yes ; when I have remembered how often I used to be 
here, my absence has seemed long and strange.’ 

‘ It has been a source of great grief to me.’ 

‘ And to me, Mrs. Clavering.’ 

* But, as circumstances then were, in truth it could not 
be avoided. Common prudence made it necessary. Don’t 
you think so, Mr. Saul ? ’ 

‘ If you ask me, I must answer according to my own 
ideas. Common prudence should not have made it neces- 
sary, — atleast notaccording to my view of things. Common 
prudence, with different people, means such different 
ttogs I But I am not going to quarrel with your ideas 
of common prudence, Mrs. Ciavering.’ 
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Mrs. Clavering had begun badly, and was aware of it. 
She should have said nothing about the past. She had 
foreseen, from the jGrst, the danger of doing so ; but had 
been unable to rush at once into the golden future. ‘ I 
hope we shall have no more quarrelling at any rate,’ she 
said. 

‘ There shall be none on my part. Only, Mrs. Clavering, 
you must not suppose from my saying so that I intend to 
give up my pretensions. A word from your daughter 
would make me do so, but no words from any one else.’ 

‘ She ought to be very proud of such constancy on your 
part, Mr. Saul, and I have no doubt she will be.’ Mr. Saul 
did not understand this, and made no reply to it, ‘ I don’t 
know whether you have heard that Mr. Clavering intends 
to — ^give up the living.’ ^ 

‘ I have not heard it. I have thought it probable that 
he would do so.’ 

‘ He has made up his mind that he will. The fact is, 
that if he held it, he must neglect either that or the 
property.’ We will not stop at this moment to examine 
what Mr, Saul’s ideas must have been as to the exigencies of 
the property, which would leave no time for the perform- 
ance of such clerical duties as had fallen for some years 
past to the share of the rector himself. ‘ He hopes that he 
may be allowed to take some part in the services, — but he 
means to resign the hving.’ 

* I suppose that will not much affect me for the little 
time that I have to remain ? ’ 

‘ We think it will affect you ; — and hope that it may. 
Mr. Clavering wishes you to accept the living.’ 

‘ To accept the living ? ’ And for a moment even Mr. 
Saul looked as though he were surprised. 

‘ Yes, Mr. Sauk’ 

‘ To be rector of Clavering ? ’ 

* If you see no objection to such an arrangement.’ 

‘ It is a most munificent offer, — but as strange as it is 

munificent. Unless indeed And then some glimpse 

of the truth made its way into the ohmks of Mr. Saul’s 
mind. 

‘ Mr. Clavering would, no doubt, have made the offer to 
you himself, had it not been that I can, perhaps, speak to 
you about dear Fanny better than he could do. Though 
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our prudence has not been quite to your mind, you can 
at any rate understand that we might very much object to 
her marr3nng you when there was nothing for you to live 
on, even though we had no objection to yourself personally.’ 

‘ But Mr. Clavermg did object on both grounds.’ 

‘ I was not aware that he had done so ; but, if so, no 
such objection is now made by him, — or by me. My idea 
is that a child should be allowed to consult her own heart, 
and to indulge her own choice, — provided that in doing so 
she does not prepare for herself a life of indigence, which 
must be a life of misery ; and of course providing also that 
there be no strong personal objection.’ 

‘ A hfe of indigence need not be a life of misery,’ said 
Mr. Saul, with that obstinacy which formed so great a part 
of his character. • 

‘ WeU, weU.’ 

‘ I am very indigent, but I am not at all miserable. If 
we are to be made miserable by that, what is the use of all 
our teaching ? ’ 

‘ But, at any rate, a competence is comfortable.’ 

‘ Too comfortable 1 ’ As Mr. Saul made this exclama- 
tion, Mrs. Clavering could not but wonder at her daughter’s 
taste. But the matter had gone 4}oo far now for any 
possibility of receding. 

‘ You will not refuse it, I hope, as it will be accompanied 
by what you say you still desire.’ 

‘ No ; I will not refuse it. And may God give her and 
me grace so to use the riches of this world that they become 
not a stumbhng-block to us, and a rock of offence. It is 
possible that the camel should be made to go through the 
needle’s eye. It is possible.’ 

‘ The position, you know, is not one of great wealth.’ 

‘ It is to me, who have barely hitherto had the means of 
support. WiU you tell your husband from me that I will 
accept, and endeavour not to betray the double trust he 
proposes to confer on me ? It is much that he should give 
to me his daughter. She shall be to me bone of my bone, 
and flesh of my flesh. If God will give me His grace thereto, 
I will watch over her, so that no harm shall come nigh her. 
I love her as the apple of my eye ; and I am thankful, - 
very thankful that the rich gifts should be made to me.’ 

‘ I am sure that you love her, Mr. Saul.’ 
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‘ But,’ continued he, not marking her interruption, 
* that other trust is one still greater, and requu-mg a more 
tender care and even a closer sympathy. I shall feel that 
the souls of these people will be, as it were, in my hand, and 
that I shall be called upon to give an account of then 
welfare. I will strive, — I will strive. And she, also, will 
be with me, to help me.’ 

When Mrs. Clavering described this scene to her hus- 
band, he shook his head, and there came over his face 
a smile, in which there was much of melancholy, as he said, 
‘ Ah, yes, — that is all very well now. He will settle down 
as other men do, I suppose, when he has four or five 
children around him.’ Such were the ideas which the 
experience of the outgoing and elder clergyman taught 
him to entertain as to the ecstatic piety of his younger 
brother. 

It was Mrs. Clavering who suggested to Mr. Saul that 
perhaps he would like to see Fanny. This she did when 
her story had been told, and he was preparing to leave her, 
‘ Certainly, if she will come to me.’ 

‘ I will make no promise,’ said Mrs. Clavering, ‘ but 
I will see.’ Then she went upstairs to the room where 
the girls were sitting, and the sacrificial lamb was sent 
down into the drawmg-room. ‘ I suppose if you say so, 
mamma ’ 

‘ I think, my dear, that you had better see him. You 
will meet then more comfortably afterwards.’ So Fanny 
went into the drawing-room, and Mr. Saul was sent to her 
there. What passed between them aU readers of these 
pages will understand. Few young ladies, I fear, will envy 
Fanny Clavering her lover : but they will remember that 
love will still be lord of all ; and they will acknowledge 
that he had done much to deserve the success in life which 
had come in his way. 

It was long before the old rector could reconcile himself 
either to the new rector or his new son-in-law. Mrs. 
Clavering had now so warmly taken up Fanny’s part, and 
had so completely assumed a mother’s interest in her 
commg marriage, that Mr. Clavermg, or Sir Henry, as we 
may now call him, had found himself obliged to abstam 
from repeating to her the wonder with which he still 
regarded his daughter’s choice. But to Harry he could 
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still be eloquent on the subject. ‘ Of course it’s all right 
now,’ he said. ‘ He ’s a very good young man, and nobody 
would work harder in the parish. I always thought I was 
very lucky to have such an assistant. But upon my word 
I cannot understand Fanny ; I cannot indeed.’ 

‘ She has been taken by the religious side of his char- 
acter,’ said Harry. 

‘ Yes, of course. And no doubt it is very gratifying to 
me to see that she thinks so much of religion. It should 
be the first consideration with all of us at aU times. But 
she has never been used to men like Mr. Saul.’ 

‘ Nobody can deny that he is a gentleman.’ 

* Yes ; he is a gentleman. God forbid that I should say 
he was not ; especially now that he is going to marry your 
sister. But 1 don’t know whether you quite under- 

stand what I mean ? ’ 

‘ I think I do. He isn’t quite one of our sort.’ 

‘ How on earth she can ever have brought herself to look 
at him in that light ! ’ 

‘There’s no accounting for tastes, sir. And, after 
all, as he’s to have the living, there will be nothing 
to regret.* 

‘ No ; nothing to regret. I supppse he’ll be up at the 
other house occasionally. I never could make anything 
of him when he dined at the rectory; perhaps he’ll be 
better there. Perhaps, when he ’s married, he’ll get into 
the way of drinking a glass of wine like anybody else. 
Bear Fanny ; I hope she’ll be happy. That ’s everything.’ 
In answer to this Harry took upon himself to assure his 
father that Fanny would be happy; and then they 
changed the conversation, and discussed the alterations 
which they would make in reference to the preservation 
of pheasants. 

Mr. Saul and Fanny remained long together on that 
occasion, and when they parted he went ofi about his work, 
not saying a word to any other person in the house, and 
she betook herself as fast as her feet could carry her to her 
own room. She said not a word either to her mother, or 
to her sister, or to Florence as to what had passed at that 
interview ; but, when she was first seen by any of them, 
she was very grave in her demeanour, and very silent. 
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When her father congratulated her, which he did with as 
much cordiality as he was able to assume, she kissed In'm 
and thanked him for his care and kindness ; but even this 
she did almost solemnly. ‘ Ah, I see how it is to be,’ said 
the old rector to his wife. ‘ There are to be no more cakes 
and ale in the parish.’ Then his wife reminded bim of 
what he himself had said of the change which would take 
place in Mr. Saul’s ways when he should have a lot of 
children running about his feet. ‘ Then I can only hope 
that they’U begin to run about very soon,’ said the old 
rector. 

To her sister, Mary Fielding, Fanny said little or nothing 
of her coming marriage, but to Florence, who, as regarded 
that event, was m the same position as herself, she 
frequently did express her feelmgs, -^-declaring how awful 
fco her was the responsibility of the thing she was about to 
do. ‘ Of course that ’s quite true,’ said Florence, ‘ but it 
doesn’t make one doubt that one is right to marry.* 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Fanny. ‘ When I think of it, it 
does almost make me doubt.’ 

‘ Then if I were Mr. Saul I would not let you think of it 
at all.’ 

‘Ah; — ^that shows that you do not understand him. 
He would be the first to advise me to hesitate if he thought 
that, — that — that; — I don’t know that I can quite 
express what I mean.’ 

‘ Under those circumstances Mr. Saul won’t think that, 
— ^that — that — that * 

‘Oh, Florence, it is too serious for laughing. It is 
indeed,’ Then Florence also hoped that a time might 
come, and that shortly, in which l3h. Saul might moderate 
his views, — ^though she did not express herself exactly as 
the rector had done. 

Immediately after this Florence went back to Stratton, 
in order that she might pass what remained to her of her 
freedom with her mother and father, and that she might 
prepare herself for her weddmg. The affair with her was 
so much hurried that she had hardly time to give her mind 
to those considerations which were weighing so heavily on 
Faxmy’s mind. It was felt by all the Burtons, — especially 
by Ceciha, — ^that there was need for extension of their 
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views in regard to millinery, seeing that Florence was to 
marry the eldest son and heir of a baronet. And old Mrs, 
Burton was awed almost into quiescence by the reflections 
which came upon her when she thought of the breakfast, 
and of the presence of Sir Henry Clavering She at once 
summoned her daughter-in-law from Ramsgate to her 
assistance, and felt that all her experience, gathered from 
the wedding breakfasts of so many elder daughters, would 
hardly carry her through the difflcuities of the present 
occasion. 

The two widowed sisters were still at the great house 
when Sir Henry Clavering with Harry and Fanny went to 
Stratton, but they left it on the following day. The 
father and son went up together to bid them farewell, on 
the eve of their departure, and to press upon them, over 
and over agam, the fact that they were still to regard the 
Claverings of Clavering Park as their nearest relations and 
friends. The elder sister simply cried when this was said 
to her, — cried easily with plenteous tears, till the weeds 
which enveloped her seemed to be damp from the ever- 
running fountain. Hitherto, to weep had been her only 
refuge ; but I think that even this had already become 
preferable to her former life. Lady Ongar assured Sir 
Henry, or Mr. Clavering, as he was stiU called till after their 
departure, — ^that she would always remember and accept 
his kmdness. * And you will come to us ? ’ said he. 

‘ Certainly ; when I can make Hermy come. She will be 
better when the summer is here. And then, after that, 
we will think about it.’ On this occasion she seemed to 
be quite cheerful herself, and bade Harry farewell with 
all the frank affection of an old friend. 

* I have given up the house in Bolton Street,’ she said 
to him. 

‘ And where do you mean to live ’ ’ 

‘ Anywhere ; just as it may suit Hermy. What differ- 
ence does it make ? We are going to Tenby now, and 
though Tenby seems to me to have as few attractions as 
any place I ever knew, I daresay we shall stay there, 
s^ply because we shall be there. That is the considera- 
tion which weighs most with such old women as we are. 
Good-bye, Harry.’ 
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‘ Good-bye, Julia. I bope that I may yet see you, — ^you 
and Hermy, bappy before long.’ 

‘ I don’t know muob about happiness, Harry. There 
comes a dream of it sometimes, — such as you have got 
now. But I will answer for this : you shall never hear of 
my being down-hearted. At least not on my own account,’ 
she added in a whisper. ‘ Poor Hermy may sometimes 
drag me down. But I will do my best. And, Harry, tell 
your wife that I shall write to her occasionally, — ^once 
a year, or something like that ,* so that she need not be 
afraid. Good-bye, Harry.’ 

‘ Good-bye, Julia.’ And so they parted. 

Immediately on her arrival at Tenby, Lady Ongar 
communicated to Mr. Turnbull her mtention of givmg 
back to the Courton family, not only the place called Ongar 
Park, but also the whole of her income with the exception 
of eight hundred a year, so that in that respect she might 
be equal to her sister. This brought Mr. Turnbull down to 
Tenby, and there was interview after interview between the 
countess and the lawyer. The proposition, however, was 
made to the Courtons, and was absolutely refused by them. 
Ongar Park was accepted on behalf of the mother of the 
present earl ; but as.regarded the money, the widow of 
the late earl was assured by the elder surviving brother 
that no one doubted her right to it, or would be a party 
to accepting it from her. ‘ Then,’ said Lady Ongar, ‘ it will 
accumulate in my hands, and I can leave it as I please m 
my will.’ 

‘ As to that, no one can control you,* said her brother- 
in-law — ^who went to Tenby to see her ; ‘ but you must 
not be angry, if I advise you not to make any such resolu- 
tion. Such hoards never have good results.’ This good 
result, however, did come from the effort which the poor 
broken-spirited woman was making, — ^that an intimacy, 
and at last a close friendship, was formed between her 
and the relatives of her deceased lord. 

And now my story is done. My readers will easily 
understand what would be the future life of Har:^ 
Clavering and his wife after the completion of that tour in 
Italy, and the birth of the heir, — ^the preparations for which 
made the tour somewhat shorter than Harry had intended 
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His father, of course, gave up to him the shooting, and the 
farming of the home farm, — and after a while, the manage- 
ment of the property. Sir Henry preached occasionally, — 
believing himself to preach much of tener than he did, —and 
usually performed some portion of the morning service. 

‘ Oh, yes,’ said Theodore Burton, in answer to some 
comfortable remark from his wife ; ‘ Providence has done 
very well for Florence. And Providence has done very 
well for him also ; — but Providence was making a great 
mistake when she expected him to earn his bread * 


THE END 
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